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SECRET SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA. 


Tue history of Russia and the history of England present two 
clearly defined and widely different types of national progress. In 
England we have had several important revolutions, but we may 
fairly say that the thread of historic continuity has never been 
broken, and accordingly the history of the nation presents a long and 
regular development little affected by foreign influences. The 
reform movements, whether in peaceful or in stormy times, have 
always proceeded—at least until quite recently, when theoretical 
considerations have been occasionally used for party purposes—from 
keenly felt practical wants, and have subsided as soon as those wants 
were satisfied. The legislative and administrative authority has 
never slipped into the hands of pedantic professors or bureaucratic 
doctrinaires, but has always been wielded, or at least controlled, by 
men of the world, who had for the most part learned to manage 
their own private affairs before undertaking to manage the affairs of 
the State. Thus the upper classes, having constantly received a 
political education, have been preserved from political dreaming, and 
the root-and-branch method of reform has never come into fashion. 

Very different has been the history of Russia during the last two 
centuries. In the reign of Peter the Great the thread of historical 
continuity was rudely snapped asunder. The old traditional methods 
of government were suddenly abandoned, and since that time the 
Tsars and their official advisers have ruled and reorganized accord- 
ing to foreign principles without the sympathy or co-operation of 
the people. Being men of theory and trammelled neither by tradi- 
tion nor by practical knowledge, these legislators of the new school 
have habitually launched into grand schemes that would make a 
prosaic, practical House of Commons stand aghast, and the country 
has been periodically subjected to “revolutions from above” such as 
are inconceivable among a people accustomed to self-government. 

I have no intention of discussing here the various advantages and 
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disadvantages of these two systems of government, but I wish to 
point out one practical result which is closely connected with the 
subject of the present paper. In England the reform movement has 
been slow but steady, and where reformers have gained a new position 
they have generally been able to hold it, for the simple reason that 
a very large section of the people has been ready to support them. 
In Russia, on the contrary, the advance has been rapid and spas- 
modic. It is easy, of course, to make any number of grand schemes 
on paper, and in a country where an uncontrolled autocrat rules 
over a politically passive population it is not difficult to transform 
any bit of paper into a law; but it is a very difficult thing, in Russia 
as elsewhere, to make a grand legislative scheme work well in real 
life among a people unprepared for it. Unforeseen practical diffi- 
culties arise, unknown disturbing forces are called into existence, the 
instruments do not effect what was expected of them—in a word, the 
plausible programme, which looked so well on paper, cannot be 
carried out, and the consequent despondency is in proportion to the 
warmth of the preceding inordinate expectations. Thus a period of 
violent reform is pretty sure to be succeeded by a period of equally 
violent reaction. 

The history of the present campaign in Asia Minor has so 
far illustrated well the Russian character and habitual mode of 
action. First, great enthusiasm, inordinate expectations, and a 
haughty contempt for difficulties; next, a rapid advance, obstacles 
surmounted with wonderful facility, difficult positions stormed 
with reckless, dashing gallantry; and as a result of all this, 
overweening confidence whispering to them that, as one of their 
proverbs graphically and quaintly puts it, “if they tried to ford the 
ocean, the waters would not-rise higher than their knees.” Then 
comes a check, obstacles are met which no amount of dash and 
gallantry can surmount, the overheated enthusiasm cools, the retreat 
begins, the imprudence of neglecting to secure firmly and methodic- 
ally the positions gained becomes apparent, and the great shadowy 
conquest collapses into the most modest of acquisitions. This has been 
the history of the campaign in Asia Minor, and it has likewise been 
the political history of Russia since the time of Peter the Great—a 
fact which may be recommended to the consideration of those who 
imagine that impulsiveness and spasmodic enthusiasm can flourish 
only in southern climes. In the opening chapter of Macaulay’s 
history, it will be remembered, there is an eloquent passage in which 
national progress is compared to the advancing tide. First the wave 
advances, and then it reeedes, but only in order to gain new force to 
advance further than before. To use this metaphor, I should say that in 
a country like ours the waves are mere ripples. If we have what may 
be termed periods of Liberal enthusiasm and periods of Conservative 
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reaction, the enthusiasm does not drive us very far forward, and the 
Conservatism simply stops us without perceptibly pulling us back. 
In countries like Russia, on the contrary, the tide advances in great 
rolling, foam-crested waves, and the recoil is, of course, in proportion 
to the impulse. It is in these moments of recoil that Secret Societies 
are likely to appear. ‘ 

I say likely, because other conditions are also requisite. If a 
people is in a state of complete political passivity and indifference, 
there may be conspiracies among those who surround the throne, 
but there cannot be secret societies in the proper sense of the term. 
It is only when a certain portion of the public, excluded from 
political influence, have imbibed political aspirations which they are 
prevented from expressing freely, that the formation of secret 
societies becomes possible. This is well illustrated in the history of 
Russia. Since the end of the seventeenth century there have been 
four great reforming epochs, associated respectively with the names 
of Peter the Great, Catherine II., Alexander I., and Alexander II. 
Each of these violent advances was succeeded by a corresponding 
recoil, but the first two produced no secret societies, because the 
reform enthusiasm which produced them was confined to the rulers. 
There was no outside public sharing the enthusiasm, and excluded 
from the sobering influence which experience and the possession of 
authority naturally generate. All who moved forward in the impul- 
sion retreated voluntarily in the recoil, and when the Emperor Paul, 
Catherine’s son and successor, carried his reactionary policy ad 
absurdum, he was opposed, not by secret societies, but merely by a 
little band of conspirators—men belonging to the Court—who 
removed him by assassination. The two more recent movements 
had a very different character, and of them I must speak more in 
detail. Whilst resembling each other in their origin, they are very 
different in their character and aim, and the points of similarity and 
contrast were reflected in the secret societies which they produced. 
Let us glance first at those in the time of Alexander I. 

In 1801, Alexander I. ascended the throne after the violently 
repressive reign of his father Paul, who had a fanatical hatred of 
everything which had the least odour of liberalism. Alexander 
presented in almost every respect a marked contrast to his father. 
He had been trained under the eyes of the philosophic Catherine II. 
by a Swiss tutor called Laharpe, a man of high moral character and 
imbued with the liberalism then in fashion. Under the influence of 
this teacher he had, at the age of nineteen, in spite of the reactionary 
spirit that was then dominant at Court, learned to hate despotism in 
all its forms, to love liberty as something to which every human 
being had an inalienable right, and even to rejoice at the success of 
the French Revolution! He wished to see republics established 
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everywhere, and regarded that form of government as the only one 
consistent with the rights of man. For the first time in her history, 
Russia received as her legitimate, autocratic Tsar, a young senti- 
mental Republican ! 

As soon as this young Republican succeeded to the throne, he 
determined to put his philosophical principles into practice on a 
grand scale. A boundless field of activity opened itself up to his 
imagination. He would make his subjects free, civilised, prosperous, 
and happy, and would then retire like Washington to the ranks of 
private life, where he would enjoy, without the cares and respon- 
sibilities of office, the love and veneration of his emancipated 
countrymen. 

These youthful dreams, I need scarcely say, were not destined to be 
realised. Alexander was not of the stuff of which great reformers 
are made. His policy did not proceed from vigorous natural 
instincts, as in the case of Peter the Great, nor from keen political 
sagacity, as in the case of Catherine II. His political aspirations 
were the result of education on a weak impressionable character, and, 
as such, could ill bear the rough handling of real life. He had 
been taught to believe that a sovereign had merely to be virtuous, 
well-intentioned, and animated with the liberal spirit of the time, 
in order to render his people prosperous and happy. But gradually 
he discovered how different real life is from theory. By bitter 
experience he learned that high aims, liberal convictions, and auto- 
cratic power do not suffice to make a successful reformer. Looking 
back over a reign of more than twenty years, he could not but feel 
that he had realised few of his youthful aspirations, and that his 
humanitarianism and liberalism had proved a mistake. In the army 
he saw insubordination and disaffection ; in the civil administration 
venality, theft, and abuses of every kind. “These fainéants,” he 
said, speaking of the officials, “ would steal my ships of war if they 
had the chance, and if they could draw my teeth without my 
noticing it, I should have been long since without a tooth in my 
head.” In his foreign policy he felt that he had been equally 
unsuccessful. . The sovereigns whom he had saved in the hour of 
danger showed themselves ungrateful, and the nations whom he had 
helped to free from the Napoleonic yoke now forgot their liberator 
and regarded him—not altogether without reason—with profound 
distrust. Even many of his own subjects, on account of his Polish 
schemes and his refusal to aid the Greeks against the Turks, 
regarded him as almost a traitor to his country and to the national 
faith. As is often the case with ambitious natures who fail and 
have not the moral energy to begin anew, he sought consolation in 
religious contemplation and mysticism—a world in which no energy 
is required, and in which there is no possibility of disappointment. 
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Having lost his faith in Liberalism, he adopted the most energetic 
repressive measures, and sought to root out abuses by severe punish- 
ments. Ina word, the young enthusiastic sentimental republican, 
who at first took Washington as his model, became in the later 
years of his reign a victim to religious melancholy and a devoted 
adherent of Metternich. 

The events which produced this remarkable change in the Emperor 
had a very different effect on a large section of the young noblesse. 
The study of French literature, and all those intellectual influences 
which had made him first a sentimental Republican and then a 
believer in constitutional monarchy, had affected them in a similar 
way, and their enthusiasm was not, as in his case, counteracted by 
the sobering influence of a responsible position. During the wars. 
with Napoleon, and the subsequent occupation of France by the- 
Allies, they became to some extent acquainted with the social and 
political life of Western Europe, and with the opinions and aspira- 
tions of the various political parties. On returning home they were 
struck with the contrast, and their excited patriotic feelings led them 
to seek the causes of this difference. Much that had formerly 
seemed to them in the nature of things, now appeared barbarous and 
disgraceful for a nation that professed to be civilised. The general 
air of poverty, the apathy and ignorance of the people, the corrup- 
tion of the administration, the venality of the law-courts, the 
brutality of the police, the frivolity of St. Petersburg life, the want 
of energy in all classes of the nation—these, and a thousand little 
facts which had hitherto passed unnoticed, made upon them now a 
painful impression. What irritated them most of all was the talk of 
the elderly men, who praised all that was old and condemned every 
attempt at reform as a dangerous innovation. They felt, as one of 
them afterwards said, that they had got a century ahead of their 
fellow-countrymen. 

It is always a very dangerous thing for a little group of people to- 
get a century ahead of their contemporaries, and so it proved in this: 
instance. ‘The apathy of those around them, and the decidedly 
reactionary spirit of the Government and the Emperor, drove these 
men first into extra-legal and then into positively illegal means of 
realising their reforming aspirations. At that time the most ap- 
proved means of producing political and social reform were secret 
political societies. So it was in Germany, in France, in Italy, in 
Spain, and in Greece, and the young Russians naturally followed 
the prevailing fashion. 

The first Russian secret society was formed about the year 1816, 
under the title of “the Union of Salvation,” and was composed 
chiefly of officers of the Guards. Its professed aim was to struggle 
for the common weal, to aid in carrying out all beneficial measures of 
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the Government and all useful private undertakings, and to oppose evil 
of every kind—especially the malpractices of the officials, In 1818 
it was reorganised on the model of the German Tugendbund, and 
received the new name of “ Union for Public Welfare.” Under this 
new form it proposed to itself—besides the vague aim of assisting 
the Government in all beneficial measures—certain definite objects, 
the principal of which was the obtaining of representative institu- 
tions. In the years 1819 and 1820 its members rapidly increased, 
till nearly all the young nobles who had any pretensions to being 
“civilised ” and “liberal” were in more or less intimate relations 
with it. Though it was in form and organization an illicit secret 
socicty, it had little or nothing of the nature of a conspiracy, and 
the great majority of the members had certainly no illicit designs. 
They still believed in the Emperor’s liberal sympathies and inten- 
tions, and on more than one occasion it was proposed to inform his 
Majesty of the aims and intentions of the society, and to petition him 
to aid them in their work. 

Whilst the great majority of the members were thus entirely inno- 
cent of treasonable or revolutionary designs—indulging’ in impracti- 
cable, idealistic sentimentalism, and trusting to moral rather than 
political propaganda for bringing about the national regeneration,— 
there was a small minority animated with a very different spirit, and 
this minority greatly increased when it became evident that the 
Emperor was adopting the policy of Metternich. Many came to see 
that they had nothing to hope from voluntary concessions on the 
part of his Majesty, and concluded that the autocratic power must be 
abolished. Some were in favour of constitutional monarchy, but 
this idea met with little favour. French writers had proved that all 
forms of government in which the supreme power is hereditary must 
lead to despotism, whilst republican institutions preserve political 
liberty and insure a wonderfully rapid development of the national 
resources, all which was supposed to have been proved to demonstra- 
tion by the history of Greece and Rome in ancient times, and more 
recently by the history of the United States. 

These differences of opinion caused the society to be broken up, 
and the more violent members formed a new society, which took for 
its principle of action the French saying of its president Pestel: 
“Ties demi-mésures ne valent rien; il faut faire maison nette!”’ 
What Pestel understood by these words was to raise a military 
insurrection, to annihilate the Imperial Family, and to form a pro- 
visional government under his own Presidency, after which the 

impire would be transformed into a federation of semi-independent 
provinces, resembling the United States of America. 

When Alexander died, and Nicholas succeeded in 1825, an attempt 
was made to'carry out the programme, but it failed most signally. 
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On the morning when the oath of allegiance was to be administered 
to the troops in St. Petersburg, several companies refused, and col- 
lected in the Senate Square. So far the conspirators were successful, 
but here their success ended. They had rashly crossed the Rubicon 
without making any plans for further action. The soldiers, deceived 
as to the point at issue, were ready to fight, but they had no leader. 
The command was hastily offered to several officers in succession, 
and successively declined. Every one commanded and no one obeyed. 
All waited for something, they knew not what, and in the meantime 
the troops which had taken the oath were being formed in front 
of them, under the command of Nicholas himself. The Governor- 
General of St. Petersburg rode in amongst the mutineers, and 
exhorted them to return to their duty, but his words had no effect, 
and he was shot down by one of the officers. The two Metropolitans 
made a similar attempt, but with as little success. At last, when all 
attempts at persuasion proved fruitless, the artillery fired a few 
round of grape-shot and cleared the square. <A similar attempt in 
one of the southern provinces proved equally unsuccessful. The 
whole thing collapsed without any serious effort. A hundred and 
twenty-one officers were tried for high treason. Of these, five were 
condemned to the gallows and executed, and the others were trans- 
ported to Siberia. Here ends the first chapter in the history of 
Russian secret societies. 


The Emperor Nicholas was very different from his sentimental 
brother. At no period of his life did he ever show even a Platonic 
affection for liberty in any form. He put his faith in military dis- 
cipline—especially in drill—and considered it one of the chief duties 
of a Tsar to stamp out what the Liberals called “the spirit of the 
time.” To effect this, he adopted and pushed to its extreme limit 
the Metternich system of police supervision and repression, and for 
a time the system served its purpose. During his reign tranquillity 
reigned in Russia. The administration was incredibly corrupt, but 
there were no public expressions of disloyalty or liberalism—two 
words which were in his Majesty’s mind synonymous—and no 
revolutionary movements even in the stormy times of 748. The 
police considered it necessary occasionally to send a few “ restless” 
people to Siberia, and once they discovered—maiicious ill-inten- 
tioned people said invented—a political conspiracy ; but there was 
nothing that could be called, even in elastic official language, a secret 
society. Had Nicholas died in 1852, his last moments might have 
been comforted by the conviction that he had fulfilled the whole 
duty of an autocrat, and that the system he loved so well had proved 
a brilliant success. That illusion was rudely dispelled by the 
Crimean War. 
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Tn the history of England and France that war is but an episode 
of second-rate importance ; for Russia it was an event of the first 
magnitude, for it was the direct cause, as I have elsewhere explained, 
of all those great reforms which have made the present reign one 
of the most important epochs of Russian history. 

In many respects the present reign resembles that of Alexander I. 
Both open with a violent outburst of reform enthusiasm, and in 
both cases the Emperor puts himself af the head of the reform 
movement. For a time all goes well. Great reforms are conceived 
and partly executed, and many sanguine people believe that a national 
millennium is at hand. But gradually the enthusiasm cools under 
the influence of chilly experience. The chilling process naturally 
takes place more rapidly among those in authority. The new institu- 
tions do not work nearly so well in reality as on paper, and new 
forces appear which do not readily submit to control. The Govern- 
ment think it well to apply the curb, first in an intermittent, irritating 
way, and then in a more decided, systematic fashion. This is 
naturally resented by the enthusiastic, sanguine people, and the ery 
is raised that the reaction has set in. It is no longer possible, they 
say, to trust to the Government for the realisation of the expected 
millennium. If it is to be realised, extra-legal means must be 
employed. In a word, the stage is again prepared for the entrance 
of secret political socicties. 

In the present reign the cooling process commenced almost as 
soon as the emancipation law began to be put in execution in 1861. 
Serf-emancipation—the conferring of liberty and civic rights on 
forty millions of human beings—is of course a grand thing of 
which a nation should be proud, and with which every patriotic man 
with any pretensions to being civilised and liberal must warmly 
sympathise ; but when this great event accidentally deprives you of 
all power over one-half of your estate, and you find that your serfs 
ure dissatisfied because they do not get the whole of it, you will 
probably feel—especially if your liberalism and patriotism be of the 
vapouring, rhetorical type—that really liberalism may be pushed a 
little tob far. So, at least, thought many of the Russian proprietors. 
On the other hand certain youths, not amenable to sobering influ- 
ences, held that the Emancipation law and the Government in 
general were not nearly liberal enough. These considered that more 
land and lesstaxation should have been given to the peasantry, and after 
due consideration arrived at the conviction that the best way to mend 
matters was to write and disseminate the most terrifically seditious 
proclamations. Then there were the disorders in the universities, 
and above all there were the Nihilists. What are the Nihilists ? 
That is a question which I have often put to men who ought to be 
competent authorities, and I have never received a satisfactory 
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explanation, but there is no difficulty in describing the popular 
conception of them. According to popular opinion they were a 
band of fanatical young men and women—many of them medical 
students—who had determined to turn the world upside down and to 
introduce “ anew kind of social order,” founded on the most advanced 
principles, communistic and otherwise. They had discovered that 
the two chief fountains of crime and human misery, viz. lust and 
the desire of gain, might be hermetically sealed by abolishing the 
obsolete institutions of marriage and private property. When 
society would be so organized that all the natural instincts of human 
nature would find complete and untrammelled satisfaction, there 
would be no inducement to commit crime. That could not of course 
be effected instantancously, but something might be done at once. 
The adherents of the new doctrines accordingly reversed the tradi- 
tional order of things in the matter of coif/ure: the males allowed 
their hair to grow long, and the female adepts cut their hair short, 
adding occasionally the additional badge of blue spectacles. Their 
appearance naturally shocked the wsthetic feelings of ordinary 
people, but to this they did not object. They had raised themselves 
ubove the level of popular notions, were indifferent to so-called 
public opinion, despised Philistine respectability, and rather liked to 
scandalise people with antiquated prejudices. Besides this, they had 
a special grudge against the worship of wsthetic culture. Professing 
extreme utilitarianism, they explained that the shoemaker who 
practises his craft is in the true sense a greater man than a Shak- 
speare or a Goethe, because humanity has more need of shoes than 
poetry. Strange to say, the opera found favour in their eyes—perhaps 
because the founder of modern theoretical Communism had included 
operatic representations in his pha/anstere programme. Perhaps the 
most curious part of this curious phenomenon was the prominence 
of the female element in all the demonstrations. When the students 
held meetings against the orders of the authorities, ladies in short 
hair and blue spectacles were generally among the orators. 

Let it be distinctly understood that I am describing not the Nihi- 
lists but simply the popular conception of them. Some of their 
friends have assured me that this conception is radically fulse. 
According to these authorities there never were any Nihilists. The 
people to whom this name was applied were simply students who 
desired beneficent liberal reforms. The peculiarities in their costume 
arose mercly from a laudable neglect of trivialities in view of graver 
interests. However this may be—and I do not pretend at present to 
decide the question—many people were alarmed, and the reaction was 
prepared in consequence. ‘To illustrate this, I may quote here part 
of an unpublished letter, written in October, L861, by a man who now 
occupies one of the highest positions in the Administration. At that 
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time he was regarded as ultra-liberal, and consequently we may 
assume that, relatively speaking, he did not take a very alarmist view 
of the situation. Here is what he says, writing to a near relative: 
“You have not been long absent—merely a few months ; but if you 
returned now, you would be astonished by the progress which the 
Opposition—one might say the Revolutionary Party—has already 
made. The disorders in the university do not relate merely to the 
students. I see in the affair the beginning of serious dangers for 
public tranquillity and the existing order of things. Young people, 
without distinction of costume, uniform, and origin, take part in the 
street demonstrations. Besides the students of the university there 
are the students of other institutions, and a mass of people who are 
students only in name. Among these last are certain gentlemen in 
long beards and revolutionnaires in crinoline who are of all the most 
fanatical. Blue collars—the distinguishing mark of the students’ 
uniform—have become the signe de ralliement. Almost all the pro- 
fessors, and many officers, take the part of the students. The news- 
paper critics openly defend their colleagues. Mikhailof has been 
convicted of writing, printing, and circulating one of the most violent 
proclamations that ever existed, under the title of, ‘To the young 
generation.” Among the students and the Jittérateurs there ‘is 
unquestionably an organized conspiracy, which has perhaps leaders 
outside the literary circle. The Polish students have not yet spoken 
out in this movement, but they are so self-confident that . . 

The police are powerless. They arrest any one they can lay their 
hands on. About eighty people have been already sent to the fortress 
and have been examined, but all this leads to no practical result, 
because the revolutionary ideas have taken possession of all classes, all 
ages, all professions, and are publicly expressed in the streets, in the 
barracks, and in the ministries! I believe the police itself is carried 
away by them. What all this will lead to it is difficult to predict. 
I am very much afraid of some bloody catastrophe. Even if it 
should not go to such a length immediately, the position of the 
Government will be extremely difficult. Its authority is shaken, and 
all are convinced that it is powerless, stupid, and incapable. On 
that point there is the most perfect unanimity among parties of all 
colours, even the most opposite. The most desperate ‘Planter’! 
agrees in that respect with the most desperate Socialist. Meanwhile 
those who have the direction of affairs do almost nothing , and have 
no plan or definite aim clearly in view. At present the Emperor is 
not in the capital, and now, more than at any former time, there is 
complete anarchy in the absence of the master of the house. There 


‘ (1) An epithet commonly applicd, at the time of the emancipation, to the adherents of 
serfage and the defenders of the proprietors’ rights. 
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is a great deal of bustle and talk, and all blame they* know not 
whom.”? 

The expected revolution did not take place, but timid people had 
no difficulty in perceiving signs of its approach. The press con- 
tinued to disseminate under a more or less disguised form ideas which 
were considered dangerous. The Xo/oko/,a Russian paper published 
in London by Herzen, and strictly prohibited by the Press-censure, 
found its way regularly into the country, and was eagerly read by 
thousands. The youth, it was said, was being corrupted by social- 
istic ideas. Young girls of respectable family had been heard to 
express most objectionable views on the subject of matrimony. Not 
a few suspected that a great Nihilist organization had been secretly 
formed for the overthrow of society ; and this suspicion found con- 
firmation in several great fires which broke out in St. Petersburg 
and other towns, and which were believed to be the work of Nihilist 
incendiaries. ; 

Soon a new event came to strengthen the reactionary influences. 
In the beginning of 1863 the Polish insurrection broke out. That 
ill-advised attempt on the part of the Poles to recover their inde- 
pendence had a curious effect on Russian public opinion. There was 
at that time in Russia a very large amount of generous liberal senti- 
ment, which was, perhaps, not very deep, but was at least genuine 
so far as it went. Both the Government and the better section of 
the educated classes were ready to grant to Poland very considerable 
concessions. The Poles were to have their own administration and 
almost complete autonomy, under the vice-royalty of a Russian Grand 
Duke. Whether the scheme would have succeeded, if the Poles had 
shown sufficient political tact and patience, is a question that need 
not here be discussed. Political tact and patience are not prominent 
features of the Polish character, and certainly they were not dis- 
played on this occasion. The new administration committed some 
grave’mistakes, and the Poles appealed to arms. As the news of the 
rising spread over Russia, there was a moment of hesitation. Those 
who had been for several years habitually extolling liberty and self- 
government as the necessary conditions of all progress, and sympa- 
thising warmly with every Liberal movement, whether at home or 
abroad, could not well frown upon the political aspirations of the 
Poles. The Liberal sentiment of that time was so extremely philoso- 
phical and cosmopolitan that it scarcely distinguished between Poles 
and Russians, and liberty was supposed to be a good and grand thing 
in Warsaw as well as in St. Petersburg. But underneath this fair 
artificial growth of cosmopolitan liberalism lay the voleano of 
national patriotism—dormant for the moment, but by no means 


(1) For obvious reasons I refrain from naming the writer of this letter, which acci- 
dentally fell into my hands. 
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extinct. Though the Russians are, in some respects, the most cosmo- 
politan of the European nations, they are at the same time capable 
of indulging in violent outbursts of patriotic fanaticism; and these 
two contradictory elements in their character were brought into con- 
tact by the news of the Polish insurrection. The struggle was. only 
momentary. Ere long the patriotic feelings burst forth, and carried 
all before them. The Moscow Gazette thundered against the pseudo- 
Liberal sentimentalism which would, if unchecked, necessarily lead to 
the dismemberment of the empire; and Mr. Katkoff, the editor of that 
paper, became for a time the most influential private individual in the 
country. A few, indeed, remained true to their convictions. Herzen, 
for instance, wrote in the Jolokol a glowing panegryic on two 
Russian officers who had refused to fire on the insurgents, and here 
and there a man might be found who confessed that he was ashamed 
of the severity displayed in Lithuania.’ But such men were few, 
and were commonly regarded almost as traitors. The great majority 
of the public thoroughly approved of the severe energetic measures 
adopted by the Government, and when the insurrection was sup- 
pressed, men who had a few months previously spoken and written 
in magniloquent terms about humanitarian liberalism, joined in the 
ovations given to Muraviéff! At a great dinner given in his 
honour, that energetic and by no means too humane administrator, 
who had systematically opposed the emancipation of the serfs, and 
had never concealed his contempt for the Liberal ideas recently in 
fashion, could ironically express his satisfaction at seeing so many 
“ new friends ” around him.? 

Still the Government, whilst repressing all political agitation, did 
not abandon its policy of introducing reforms by means of the auto- 
cratic power. The Zemstvo, a system of local self-government 
comprising periodical elective assemblies, was created, and prepara- 
tions were made for thoroughly reorganizing the law-courts and the 
judicial procedure. But in 1866 a new event came to strengthen 
the reactionary influence. A foolish, misguided youth, called Kara- 
kozof, made an attempt on the life of the Emperor. The effect of 
such an incident on his Majesty and on those who surrounded him 
may easily be imagined. Report says—though I must add that I 
have never seen the official documents relating to this affair—that 


(1) I have heard, at least, two genuine, nominally orthodox Russians make state- 
ments of this kind. I must, however, in fairness add that the conceptions commonly 
held in Western Europe regarding Muraviéff and his administration are, though not 
without a foundation of fact, in my opinion, gross exaggerations. 

(2) Count Muraviéff has left a most interesting autobiographical fragment relating 
to the history of this time, but it is not likely to be published during the life-time of 
the present generation. As an historical document it is very valuable, but must be used 
with extreme caution. A copy of it was for some time in my possession, but I was 
bound by a promise not to make extracts from it. 
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the would-be assassin, formerly a student, belonged to a little domes- 
tic community composed of two or three youths of not very satisfac- 
tory moral character, and calling itself by the ill-sounding name of 
Ad, that is to say, Hell. 

This incident, in conjunction with the others which I have indi- 
cated, induced the Government to take energetic measures. It was 
found that the agitation proceeded in all cases from young men who 
were studying, or had recently studied, in the universities, the 
seminaries, and the technical schools, such as the Medical Academy 
and the Agricultural Institute. Plainly, therefore, the system of 
education was at fault. The semi-military system of the time of 
Nicholas had been succeeded by one in which discipline had been 
reduced to a minimum, and the study of natural science formed a 
prominent element. Here, it was thought, lay the chief root of the 
evil. Englishmen may have some difficulty in imagining a possible 
connection between natural science and revolutionary agitation. To 
them the two things must seem wide as the poles asunder. Surely 
mathematics, chemistry, physiology, and similar abstract subjects 
have nothing to do with politics. Certainly they have not much to 
do with each other in this country, but in Russia it is different. 
This is one of the many curious and interesting phenomena to be 
found in the present intellectual condition of the Russian educated 
classes. To explain it would require at least a long article, so I 
must content myself for the present with simply indicating the 
explanation. When an Englishman undertakes the study of any 
branch of natural science, he gets up his subject by means of lectures, 
text-books, and museums or laboratories, and when he has mastered 
it he probably puts his knowledge to some practical use. The man 
who has studied the medical sciences becomes a doctor; the student 
of chemistry finds employment as a professor or in a factory; the 
mathematician becomes, perhaps, an engineer. Probably none of 
these men feel any desire to enter political life or imagine that their 
previous studies have specially fitted them for such activity. In 
Russia it is otherwise. Few students confine their attention to their 
specialty. Many of them dislike the laborious work of getting up 
details, and with the presumption which is often to be found in con- 
junction with youth and ignorance, aspire to become social reformers. 
But what has social reform to do with natural science? To under- 
stand the connection the reader must know that, though very few 

tussian students have opened the voluminous works of Auguste Comte, 
nearly all of them are more or less imbued with the principles of 
Positivism. Now in the Positive Philosophy the study of natural 
science leads to the study of Sociology. In the classification of the 
sciences proposed by Comte, Sociology is the main part of the edifice, 
and to it all the other sciences are subsidiary. Social reorganization 
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is thus the ultimate aim of scientific research, and the Positivist can 
behold with prophetic eye Humanity organized on strictly scientific 
principles. Cool-headed people who have had a little experience 
of the world recognise clearly that this ultimate goal of human 
intellectual activity is still afar off—that even in the lower parts of 
the structure there are still enormous gaps which it will require 
many years, and probably many generations, to fill up, and that 
consequently it would be folly to attempt at present to construct the 
higher parts. But the would-be social reformers among the Russian 
students are too young, too inexperienced, too impatient, and too 
presumptuously self-confident to perceive this plain and simple truth. 
As soon as they have acquired a smattering of chemistry, physiology, 
and biology, they imagine themselves capable of reorganizing human 
society, and when they have acquired this conviction they are of 
course unfitted for that patient, plodding study of details which is 
the only foundation of genuine scientific knowledge. 

To remedy these evils the Government determined to introduce 
more discipline into the schools, and to supplant, to a certain extent, 
the study of natural science by the classics—that is to say, Latin 
and Greek. This measure naturally caused much discontent among 
the students. Young men who considered themselves capable of 
reorganizing society and playing a political part, fretted of course 
under discipline, and resented being treated as school-boys. The 
Latin grammar seemed to them an ingenious instrument adopted 
by the Government for the destroying of intellectual development 
and the checking of political progress. Ingenious speculations 
about the possible organization of the working classes and magnificent 
views of the future of humanity, are so much pleasanter than the 
irregular verbs and rules of syntax. 

But I must refrain from going deeper into this interesting subject. 
These few threads in the tangled web of Russian social history during 
the present reign will, I hope, enable the reader in some measure to 
understand how the soil was prepared for the growth of secret 
societies, differing widely in character and aim from those which 
flourished in the time of Alexander I. The contrast between the 
two groups is very striking. In the time of Alexander I. the 
members of the secret societies were all, or nearly all, young men 
of good family, and very many of them belonged to the jeunesse 
dorée of the period. The societies which have recently appeared 
are composed of very different elements. They are violently anti- 
aristocratic, and draw their recruits chiefly from the sons of the 
clergy, the small proprietors, and the minor officials, In strong con- 
trast to the romantic, sentimental, idyllic spirit which animated the 
conspirators of 1825, they declare war against romanticism in all 
its forms, despise sentimentality, and declare themselves the 
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champions of the peasantry. In aims, too, they differ widely from 
the societies of the old school. What they desire is to produce not 
merely a political, but also a fundamental social revolution, which 
will abolish for ever all obsolete institutions, such as private property, 
marriage, and religion, and for ever equalise rich and poor. The 
overthrow of the Government and the annihilation of officials, 
nobles, and capitalists, form only the introductory part of the pro- 
gramme. But for the realisation of even this introductory part, 
great efforts are necessary. A court conspiracy, though backed by 
disaffection in the army, will not suffice. It is necessary that the 
masses should be raised from their ignorance and apathy, and made 
to understand what a magnificent future they have before them if 
they would only bestir themselves. To effect this, and at the same 
time to study the character of these much-talked-of and little-under- 
stood masses, intelligent Young Russia must enter for a time the 
ranks of the people (idéi v naréd). 

Perhaps the best way of conveying an idea of this peculiar move- 
ment is to describe briefly the society which has most recently 
attracted public attention. 

In April, 1875, a peasant, who was at the same time a factory- 
worker, informed the police that certain persons were distributing 
revolutionary pamphlets among the people of the factory where he 
was employed, and as a proof of what he said he produced some 
pamphlets which he had himself received. This led to an investiga- 
tion, by which it was found that a number of young men and women, 
evidently belonging to the educated classes, were employed as common 
labourers in several factories, and were disseminating revolutionary 
ideas by means of pamphlets and conversation. Arrests followed, and 
it was soon discovered that these agitators belonged to a large secret 
association, which had its centre in Moscow and local branches in 
Ivanovo, Tula, and Kief. In Ivanovo, for instance—a manufacturing 
town about one hundred miles to the north-east of Moscow—the 
police found a room inhabited by three young men and four young 
women, all of whom, though belonging to the educated classes, had 
the appearance of ordinary factory-workers, prepared their own food, 
did with their own hands all the’domestic work, and sought to avoid 
everything that could distinguish them from the labouring popula- 
tion. In the room were found two hundred and forty-five copies of 
revolutionary pamphlets, a considerable sum of money, a large 
amount of correspondence in cipher, and several forged passports. 

How many members the. society contained it is impossible to say, 
for some eluded the vigilance of the police; but many were arrested, 
and ultimately forty-seven were condemned. Of these, eleven were 
nobles, seven were sons of village priests, and the remainder belonged 
to the lower classes—that is to say, the small officials, burghers, and 
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peasants. The average age of the prisoners was rather less than 
twenty-four—the oldest being thirty-six, and the youngest under 
seventeen! Only five were more than twenty-five years of age, and 
none of these five were ringleaders. The female element was repre- 
sented by no less than fifteen young persons, whose average age was 
under twenty-two. Two or three of these, to judge by their photo- 
graphs, were of decidedly prepossessing appearance, and apparently 
little fitted for taking an active part in wholesale massacres, such as 
the society talked about organizing. It would be interesting to 
inquire how it has come about that there are in Russia young ladies 
of prepossessing appearance, respectable family, and considerable 
education, who are ready to enter upon wild sanguinary enterprises 
which inevitably lead in the long run to the house of correction or 
the mines of Siberia; but I must postpone this investigation to a 
more convenient season. For the present suffice it to say that there 
are such young ladies in Russia, and that several of them were con- 
demned as founders and active members of the society in question. 

The character and aims of the society are clearly depicted in the 
documentary and oral evidence produced at the trial. According to 
the fundamental principles, there should exist among the members 
absolute equality, complete mutual responsibility, and full confidence 
and openness with regard to the affairs of the organization. Among 
the conditions of admission, we find that the candidate should be 
willing to devote himself entirely to revolutionary activity ; that he 
should be ready to cut all ties, whether of love or of friendship, for 
the good cause; that he should possess great powers of self-sacrifice 
and the capacity for keeping secrets; and that he should consenv to 
become, when necessary, a common labourer in a factory. The 
desire to preserve absolute equality is well illustrated by the regula- 
tions regarding the administration: the office-bearers are not to be 
chosen by election, but all members are to be office-bearers in turn, 
and to be changed every month. 

The ultimate aim of the society seems to have been to destroy the 
existing social order and to replace it by one in which there should 
be no, private property and no distinctions of class or wealth—or, as 
it is put in one place, ‘‘to found on the ruins of the social organiza- 
tion which at present exists the empire of the working classes.” 
The means by which the necessary revolution is to be effected, are 
carefully enumerated in one of the documents seized by the 
authorities. Each member, it is there explained, has the greatest 
liberty as to the means, but he is to leave nothing undone to forward 
the cause of the revolution. For the guidance of the inexperienced 
the following means are recommended: simple conversation, dissem- 
ination of pamphlets, the exciting of discontent, the formation of 
organized groups, the foundation of funds and libraries. These, 
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taken together, constitute, in the terminology of revolutionary 
science, “propaganda.” Besides it, there should be “ agitation.” 
The difference between propaganda and agitation, we are informed, 
consists in this, that the former aims at enlightening the masses 
regarding the true nature of the revolutionary cause, whilst the 
latter aims at exciting an individual or group to direct revolutionary 
activity. In time of peace “pure agitation” is to be carried on by 
means of organized bands, the purpose of which is to frighten the 
Government and the privileged classes; to draw away the attention 
of the Government from other forms of revolutionary activity ; to 
raise the spirit of the people, and thereby render it more fit to 
accept revolutionary ideas; to obtain pecuniary means for the 
activity of the society; and to liberate those who kave been im- 
prisoned. The tendency of the bands should always be “ purely 
socialistico-revolutionary ’’—whatever that may mean. In time of 
revolution the members should give to all movements every assistance 
in their power, and impress upon them “a socialistico-revolutionary 
character.” The central administration and the local branches 
should form connections with publishers, and take steps to secure a 
regular supply of prohibited books from abroad. Such are a few 
characteristic extracts from a document that might fairly be called a 
treatise on revolutionology. 

As a specimen of the revolutionary pamphlets above mentioned, I 
may give here a brief account of one which is well known to the 
political police, and figures largely at all the political trials. It is 
entitled Ithitraya Mekhanika (cunning machinery), and gives a 
graphic picture of the-ideas and method of the propaganda. The 
mise en scéne is extremely simple. Two peasants, Stepan and 
Andrei, meet in a gin-shop and begin to drink together. Stepan 
is described as good and kindly when he has to do with men of his 
own class, but very sharp-tongued when speaking with a foreman or 
director. Always ready with an answer, he can on occasion even 
silence an official. He has travelled all over the country, has asso- 
ciated with all manner of people, sees everything most clearly, and 
is, in short, a very remarkable man. One of his best qualities is that 
he is always ready to enlighten others, and he soon finds an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his powers. When Andrei, a peasant of the 
ordinary type, proposes that they should drink another glass of 
vodka, he replies that the Tsar, together with the nobles and 
traders, bars the way to his throat. As his companion does not 
comprehend this metaphorical language, he explains that if there 
were no Tsars, nobles, or traders, he could get five glasses of vodka 
for the sum which he now pays for one glass. ‘This naturally 
suggests wider topics, and Stepan gives something very like a 
lecture. The common people, he explains, pay by far the greater 
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part of the taxation, and at the same time do all the work: they 
plough the fields, build the houses and churches, work in the mills 
and factories, and in return for all this they are systematically 
robbed and beaten. And what is done with all the money that is 
taken from them? First of all, the Tsar gets nine millions of 
roubles—enough to feed half a province—and with that sum he 
amuses himself, has hunting-parties and feasts, eats, drinks, makes 
merry, and lives in stone houses. Ie gave liberty, it is true, to the 
peasant, but we know what the ‘emancipation really! was. The best 
land was taken away and the taxes were increased, lest the muzhik 
should get fat and lazy. The Tsar is himself the richest landed pro- 
prietor and manufacturer in the country. He not only robs us as 
much as he pleases, but he has sold into slavery (by forming a 
national debt) our children and grandchildren. Ife takes our sons 
as soldiers, shuts them up in barracks, so that they should not see 
their brother peasants, and hardens their hearts, so that they become 
wild beasts ready to tear their own parents. The nobles and traders 
likewise rob the poor peasant. In short, all the upper classes have 
invented a cunning bit of machinery by which the peasant is made 
to pay for all their pleasures and luxuries. But the people will one 
day «arise and break this machinery to pieces. When that day 
arrives, they must break every part of it, for if one bit escapes 
destruction all the other parts will immediately grow up again. All 
the force is on the side of the peasants, if they only knew how to use 
it. Knowledge they will get in time. They will then destroy the 
machine, and perceive that the only real remedy for all social evils is 
fraternity. People should live like brothers, having no mine and 
thine, but all things in common. When we have created fraternity, 
there will be no riches and no thieves, but right and righteousness 
without end, In conclusion, Stepin addresses a word to “the 
torturers :”? “ When the people shall rise, the Tsar will send troops 
against us, and the nobles and capitalists will stake their last rouble 
on the result. If they do not succeed, let them expect no quarter 
from us. ‘They may conquer us once or twice, but we shall at last 
get owr own, for there is no power that can withstand the whole 
people. Then we shall cleanse the country of our persecutors, and 
establish a brotherhood in which there shall be no mine and thine, 
but all will work for the common weal. We will construct no 
cunning machinery, but will pluck up evil by the roots and establish 
eternal justice.” 


It would be interesting to trace the connection between these secret 
revolutionary societies and the great intellectual movement which 
took place in the educated classes after the Crimean War, and pro- 
duced the beneficent reforms of the present reign. Want of space 
prevents me from entering on that investigation. All I can say for 
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the present on this subject is, that these societies are the illegitimate 
and monstrous progeny of that movement. Many of the agitators 
claim to be disciples of Tchernishefski—a man who held the most 
influential position in Russian periodical literature during the time 
of the Emancipation, and who was afterwards exiled to Siberia, 
where he is still living—but I venture to think that he could not 
recognise them as such, and I am quite certain that he could have 
no sympathy with those specimens of the class whom I have seen. 
If we accept a novel which he wrote while in solitary confinement, 
and which cannot fairly be considered an exposition of his real views 
in his serious moments, we find everywhere in his writings a large 
amount of common sense and moderation. In the conversation of 
the few agitators whom I have met I have always found the reverse— 
a strange farrago of pedantry, childishness, and political fanaticism. 
Not long ago I was favoured with a visit from one of these gentle- 
men. During several hours I listened attentively to his tirades, and 
endeavoured, immediately after his departure, to put on paper what 
[ had heard, but I must confess that, though not without consider- 
able practice in that kind of work, I failed completely. Beyond the 
ordinary stereotyped phrases about tyranny, obscurantism, “the 
cursed bourgeoisie,’ ‘‘ exploitation” of the peasantry, and the like, I 
could recall nothing. My visitor spoke Russian during the interview, 
but his dissertations were interlarded with Russified-F'rench words, 
showing plainly the source of his inspiration. Such men do a 
grievous wrong to the man whom they call their teacher, and whom 
they profess to revere; for the authorities, though disposed to 
clemency, think that they cannot safely liberate one whose name is 
used as a watchword by unscrupulous political fanatics. This is, no 
doubt, a grave consideration, but I think that more importance is 
attached to it than it deserves. Surely, at the present moment, 
when so much is said about*justice and humanitarianism, the Govern- 
ment might do a graceful and politic act by liberating a man who 
unquestionably did good service in the cause of serf-emancipation, 
who systematically discountenanced all foolish political demonstra- 
tions, and who has more than expiated, during fifteen years, any 
youthful indiscretions he may have committed. 

A. few words in conclusion regarding the real importance of these 
secret societies. Do they constitute a real danger for the state? 
Any one who knows Russia well will not hesitate, I believe, to 
answer this question in the negative. Even some of the agitators 
have come to perceive the folly of their conduct. Here is the 
literal translation of a letter written by a member of the secret 
society above described. I preserve, as very characteristic of the 
movement in general, the pedantic, pseudo-scientific style in which 
the document is written. Referring to the impetuous, inconsiderate 
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conduct of one of the female members of the society, the writer 
says :— 


‘‘T explain her conduct by her complete subjection to the desire of acting in 
a certain direction without thinking of consequences, and by the want of critical 
power or perhaps by the desire not to consider the thing critically. We ought 
at last to look into the past and learn from experience. It is time for us to 
give up running our heads against a stone wall. She wishes to act in a 
‘rude,’ ‘democratic’ sphere, but she forgets that if she now gives way to 
her impulse, she will be again within a month in prison, and she will thereby 
deprive herself of all possibility of ever doing anything. Further, such im- 
pulsive action at the present time, when so many people are in prison, is a bit 
of extreme egotism and a giving way to personal feeling. All the authorities 
are now alarmed and on the watch. Their nervous system and their feeling of 
reyenge are excited. Their fears are exaggerated. Every new attempt of the 
kind will not only be quickly discovered and end in the ruin of those engaged 
in it, but it will at the same time strengthen and keep up the present excite- 
ment among the authorities, and make them act more energetically against 
those who have fallen into theirhands. Is it not, then, extremely egotistical to 
give way to personal feeling, and to disregard the fate of hundreds who will 
suffer in consequence? Besides this, it will greatly injure the people by 
calling forth a series of repressive measures which have a prejudicial influence 
on the national life. That is the more evident side of the question, but there is 
another side whick may be called the principal one. Are all problems solved 
accurately so as to admit of no doubt? Surely experience is not altogether 
silent. What isthe people? Not only are the problems not solved, but they 
are not accurately stated. Experience must lead to doubt. The thing is that 
Russian Radicalism is merely an abstract logical conclusion, founded on an 
untrustworthy basis of sentiment and an ignorance of the nature and wants of 
the Russian people—ignorance of the conditions of its historical life and of 
man in general. So long as that specially practical and partly theoretical 
information has not been obtained, it is impossible to arrive at any conclusion, 
and still more impossible to begin any activity. That Russian Radicalism does 
not know man in general and the Russian in particular—that is unques- 
tionable. We know by experience that it wishes to impose on Russians 
foreign modes of thought and ideals which they are incapable of appropriating. 
It promises them a stork in heaven, when they would much prefer a sparrow on 
earth. By d priori reasoning and from general knowledge of human nature, 
we may conclude that every ignorant and ‘ undeveloped’ man values most of all 
his own life, that the sphere of his requirements is confined to food and a wife, 
and that anything higher than these is unintelligible for him until they are 
satisfied, and until you develop in him human dignity and thought. Besides 
this, various social misfortunes haye brought down the wants of the Russian 
peasamt to such a minimum, that firstly it requires very great want to make 
him protest, and secondly it requires very small concessions to make him be 
silentand tranquil. Ifthe apparent emancipation of the serfs postponed popular 
insurrection for several decades, it is evident that when serious attempts at 
insurrection are made in the future, it will be sufficient to diminish the 
taxes and increase a little the amount of peasant land. Small material con- 
cessions will induce them the more readily to deliver up the leaders and 
intelligent propagandists, and that will continue until there have been created 
in the people a popular idea and more or less human culture, which must 
be created not by books imported from abroad, not by incitement to revolt, 
but by gradual human development, and by influence in those places where 
it is not completely excluded by unfavourable circumstances. The times of 
Pugatcheff are past. The State has succeeded in crushing the warlike, 
nomadic instincts of the people. A popular rising has, therefore, no chance of 
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success, and if such a thing did happen to succeed, the people in its present 
intellectual condition would gain nothing, and would simply fall into the hands 
of a dictator, or of capitalists, or of both. I do not deny the possibility of an 
insurrection as the result of a whole series of causes, but I am convinced that 
it can be produced and guided only by elemental forces independently of arti- 
ficial influences. He who can raise the spirit of such a popular movement and 
take advantage of it will alone gain by it, and his success or failure, so far as 
the people are concerned, will depend on the degree of conscientiousness of the 
leaders; for a popular revolution is an elemental force, and not a principle, or 
a logical conclusion, or a mathematical programme. Hence to raise Revolu- 
tionarity (Revolutionnost) to the rank of a principle is in my opinion an 
absurdity. Revolutionarity can exist only in the feelings of an individual 
man or in the periodical outbursts of the masses. The masses as an element do 
not possess the critical faculty, and at certain moments act by instinct. The 
individual is obliged to act according to the critical faculty, and ought not to 
construct his principles on elemental impulsions of the masses. Regarding the 
latter as an historical and ‘cultural’ necessity, he ought to content himself 
with the following programme: by the attentive study of the masses and of the 
separate units"of which they are composed, he should inoculate the separate 
units with consciousness and the critical faculty, avoiding all bias and instiga- 
tion, and introduce into the masses, in so far as it is possible, the elements of 
human culture. The rest should be left to the elaboration of this material by 
the people. Further than this the part of intelligent units cannot go. Every 
departure from this, so to say, natural programme, is as fatal to the intelligent 
units and to the people as every departure from the laws of nature must be. 
Revolutionarity as a principle is an anomaly—a transferring of instinct to the 
sphere of logic, that is to say, an unnatural union. But all that is general 
theory. There are no actors, and those who remain should spare themselves. 
Such a miserably small group cannot do anything more in the direction which 
I regard as the true one. It ought therefore to contract itself so as to form the 
nucleus of a future radical party, and in the meantime it ought to examine the 
surroundings in which it lives, study these surroundings and the people, 
investigate the conditions and organization of civilised life, elaborate the 
foundation of a programme, increase as much as possible the number of 
conscious and reflecting adepts—not of children—and wait. Every revolu- 
tionary pamphlet should be thrown into the fire. All that is nonsense and 
absurdity. Perhaps the time will soon come when it will be necessary to have 
a conscious—radical—popular party, a genuine champion of popular interests— 
not a mere phantom in the form of an anachronism ; and such a party will not 
then be found. It is necessary to create it, and in the meantime to wait, 
working slowly but surely in that direction. Itis time to get rid of the charms 
of peasant surroundings, and to give up thinking about externals. These 
youthful outbursts without criticism lead to nothing but harm.” 


Let us hope that Young Russia will soon come to perceive clearly 
the truth contained in the last sentence of this curious document. 
D. Mackenzte WALLACE. 











A PLEA FOR A RATIONAL EDUCATION. 


We have endless talk in Parliament, and out of it, about the 
machinery of education, higher, secondary, and primary. We have 
a certain amount of talk about the subjects in which the children of 
the less wealthy classes should be instructed ; but far too little atten- 
tion is paid to the question, not less important assuredly than any 
which we do debate—“ What sort of education should be given to 
those who can have all the chances—to those who, in the nature of 
things, must be the most influential portion of the community in the 
next generation ?”” We provided some improved machinery by the 
Public Schools Act a decade ago; we shall provide some improved 
machinery under the Universities Act of this session ; but that is not 
enough. Our machinery is, indeed, only too apt to become over- 
strong for us—to impose its will instead of being subject to ours. 

I need not dwell on the defects of our present system. We feel 
them every day. Mr. Matthew Arnold sums them up by dividing 
us all into Barbarians and Philistines ; while other writers, and our 
own consciences, make remarks which are not much more compli- 
mentary.’ 

Would it, then, be quite impossible, without reopening the weary 
discussion about machinery, to make some suggestions for the im- 
provement of our present system—suggestions addressed to that 
class so much despised by the authorities of our great schools, but 
which, nevertheless, has, as has been observed, a right to exist—the 
parents, that is, of the boys who fill those schools ? 

And to save time, and the endless qualifications that would be 
necessary, I will address myself only to those parents who intend 
that the general, as distinguished from the professional, education of 
their children should continue to the age of twenty-one or twenty- 
two at least, thereby excluding from consideration the case of all 
those youths whose callings require an exceptionally early com- 
mencément or a particularly long period of special education. What 
I have to say is not primarily addressed, for example, to those who 
mean their sons to go into the army or navy, to become civil engineers, 
or artists, or physicians. I think that the course which I propose 
would be very suitable for many boys who are intended to begin 
their technical or professional studies at eighteen, provided always 
the reading of Greek and Latin authors in the original, and the 
History of Philosophy were omitted ; but I can anticipate objections, 
and do not wish to complicate my task by combating them. On the 
other hand, it is addressed to those who mean their sons to be 
politicians, or diplomatists, or country gentlemen, or members of the 
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higher walks of the Civil Service and the bar, or bankers or merchants 
in a large way of business, or men of letters of the highest kind. 

If, in expressing views which may be startling to many, I may 
seem to be rather curt and dogmatic, I would plead the necessity of 
compression, if one is to put into a single article conclusions on so 
large a subject; and I beg to refer those who would wish to see the 
positions I shall take up defended more at length, to a speech in the 
House of Commons in Hansard for May, 18€4; to another at 
University College in 1865; to a Rectorial Address at Aberdeen in 
1867 ; to an Address to the University Court on the Bursary Com- 
petition in 1868 ; to another Rectorial Address in 1870 ; to a speech 
at St. Mary’s Hospital in 1875; to a speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the University of Cambridge Bill and an Address at the 
Liverpool Institute in 1876. The conclusions at which I have 
arrived may be right or may be wrong, but they are certainly not 
promulgated prematurely, for I had arrived at them before 1861, 
when I was so fortunate as to induce the Palmerston Government to 
appoint the Public Schools Commission. 

What, then, is the object of all general education? To enable 
people, I presume, to make the most of their lives, or, in other 
words: 1, to improve their own faculties to the uttermost; 2, to 
do as much good as possible to other people; 3, to enjoy as much 
as they can, due regard being had to the first two objects. 

A. good general education must, accordingly, comprise physical, 
moral, and intellectual training. I will say nothing about the first, 
because space is of consequence; because it is already well, if not 
too wisely, attended to; and because, by calling the attention of any 
of those who do not already know it to Mr. Archibald Maclaren’s 
work on Physical Education, I am likely to do much more good 
than I could by any observations of my own. Neither will I dwell 
upon the second, partly because the general moral tone of the better 
English schools is, on the whole, exceedingly good; and partly 
because it is so easy, in discussing matters of this kind, to cross the 
border-land of religion, and to get into regions where differences of 
opinion are rarely removed by argument. I will keep myself 
wholly to intellectual training, the intellectual training, as I have 
said above, of those who can have all the chances. If, in doing so, 
I seem to have more in view the wants of those who are to make 
politics their principal pursuit, it is only natural—“ out of the fulness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” But, after all, Englishmen who 
can have all the chances sadly neglect their opportunities if they 
are not at least potential politicians; and I shall not say a word 
about the special or professional trainings through which the poli- 
tician or diplomatist ought to pass. 

During the first seven years of life the development of the 
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physical frame and the formation of character should engross 
nearly the whole of our attention. If a child at seven years old 
can read English, has picked up French from his bonne, and has a 
lively, not wholly uninformed, interest in the objects about him, he 
has got as much in the way of intellectual training as should be 
asked. The last of these requirements is the one which is most 
neglected, while great mistakes are sometimes made by attempting 
to teach the rudiments of other things for which the mind, at this 
stage of its development, is very unfit. Thanks to the progress of 
education among the humbler classes, it will soon be far less diffi- 
cult than it has hitherto been to find persons to put about children 
who have some little acquaintance with the common objects encoun- 
tered in a country walk. In spite of the un-intelligent policy of the 
Privy Council Office, against which Sir John Lubbock has led so 
many attacks, which discourages natural science, and brings into 
undue prominence the study of all others least suitable for children— 
the study of grammar—the excellent example of Professor Henslow 
in teaching the elements of botany to his school children must be, one 
would think, being followed in many places; and even if it is not, 
a demand on the part of the upper classes for nursery governesses 
and nurses who know a little about the plants of the wayside and 
such every-day matters would soon produce the very slight amount 
of knowledge required. There is nothing which awakes so soon in 
children as a curiosity with regard to the objects by which they are 
surrounded. That curiosity has been hithertousually suppressed by the 
prejudices or ignorance of those in charge of them. The usual attitude 
towards a child curious about natural history has too often been 
that of the French governess, who, on being asked by her pupil 
what the Pyrenees were, replied, “ Ma petite, quand vous serez plus 
agée vous saurez tout cela. Kn attendant, priez le bon Dieu.”’ 

The years from seven to fourteen are of immense importance. 
During these the power of reading English acquired in the first 
period of life should have developed into a power of reading aloud 
well, and a fair acquaintance with so much of English literature as 
is at once supremely good and suitable to that carly age. The power 
of prattling a little French with a nice accent should have expanded 
into a thorough mastery of the language for the every-day purposes 
of life, together with an acquaintance with that portion of French 
literature which corresponds with the portion of English literature 
which I have indicated above. The capacity of reading with ease 
an ordinary German book should also have been acquired. Of 
course, to effect these last two objects easily, it would be necessary 
that some time should be spent on the Continent ; but that is, even 
for other reasons, at present a sine qud non, since I hold that it is 
impossible in the present state of our schools to obtain what can be 
fairly called a good education without pursuing it partly out of 
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England. Those well-to-do parents who will not take the amount 
of trouble which is no doubt necessary if they mean to educate their 
children to some extent abroad, had better give up the idea of 
educating them well at all, and, sending them to some approved 
preparatory school, let them go through the usual mill, with the 
usual notable success, well described by the Public School Commis- 
sion, which reported in 1864, in the following passage—one that 
can hardly be quoted too often, since in it, O fathers and mothers 
of England, you have, as in a glass, the reflection of what those of your 
sons who went up to the university, without the intention of taking 
honours there, were a few years ago, and a pretty fair representation 
of what they are now :— 


“Tf a youth, after four or five years spent at school, quits it at nineteen, 
unable to construe an easy bit of Latin or Greek without the help of a 
dictionary, or to write Latin grammatically, almost ignorant of geography and 
of the history of his own country, unacquainted with any modern language 
but his own, and hardly competent to write English correctly, to do a simple 
sum, or stumble through an easy proposition of Euclid, a total stranger to the 
laws which govern the physical world, and to its structure, with an eye and 
hand unpractised in drawing, and without knowing a note of music, with an 
uncultivated mind and no taste for reading or observation, his intellectual 
education must certainly be accounted a failure, though there may be no fault 
to find with his principles, character, or manners. We by no means intend 
to represent this as a type of the ordinary product of English public school 
education; but speaking both from the evidence we haye received and from 
opportunities of observation open to all, we must say that it is a type much 
more common than it ought to be, making ample allowance for the difficulties 


that have to be contended with, and that the proportion of failures is therefore 
unduly large.” 


Put down this description on one side of the account, and the 
total of your school bills on the other, and see how you like the 
result. 

You console yourselves, perhaps, with the reflection that your sons 
are at least gentlemen, and that that is something. Of course it is. 
Gentlemen they went into the mill, and gentlemen they have come 
out. The splendid foundations of medizval piety or benevolence, 
and the stream of gold which you have poured into the pockets of 
masters, tutors, and other officials, have so far worked together 
for good that they have neither injured the physical health nor the 
moral character of the young persons in whom you are interested— 
always excepting the failures, and failures there will be in all 
systems. Well, that is a fine result, doubtless, but it will not 
enable your sons to keep their place in society in these pushing 
democratic days. When will the lesson, into learning which one 
revolution after another has startled the great ones of the earth, be 
taken to heart by you also, that, namely, you must make your 
children worthy of the position into which they are born? Take, 
choosing them by lot, a certain number of the members of the 
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European royal and semi-royal families under five-and-twenty, and an 
equal number of men educated at our public schools of the same age, 
also chosen by lot, submit them to an examination on the subjects 
which men and women of the world care to know, and just see what 
a miserable figure will be made by the representatives of our much 
be-praised education. 

Your children have sometimes a better idea of what it all comes 
to than you have. Some years ago a boy was reproached by his 
master for not being able to answer some simple question. ‘“ Why,” 
said his tutor, ‘your younger brother knows that.” ‘Oh yes, 
sir,’ was the reply, “but then he has been at Eton a much shorter 
time than I have. When he has been here as long, you will find 
he knows as little as I do.” 

But to return. While the victims of parental laziness are at 
their preparatory school at work on the Public School Latin 
Primer, under this or that orthodox practitioner, the children of 
people who will condescend to take a little more trouble will be 
learning the things which I have already mentioned; will have 
acquired the power of writing a legible hand, an acquaintance with 
the commonest rules of arithmetic, and, above all, a much larger 
knowledge of geography than is now usually possessed by fully- 
grown and so-called well-educated men. Meanwhile, the element- 
ary notions about trees and plants, or other familiar objects, picked 
up from the nurse or the nursery governess, will have grown into a 
real elementary knowledge of some branch of natural history. I do 
not very much care to which of these attention is given, but pro- 
bably botany is the one which it is most convenient to teach in 
most places. A boy who, at fourteen, was thoroughly well 
acquainted with Mr. Oliver’s little manual, and knew well the 
plants of his immediate neighbourhood, would possess all the 
botanical acquirements which I should think it necessary for him to 
have; and if from circumstances physiology, or, indeed, any study 
which trains the observing faculties, was more convenient than 
botany, I have nothing to say against it. The only other purely 
scientific study in which I should wish a boy to make some progress, 
before fourteen, is physics; and, as to that, I should be quite 
satisfied if he had mastered Professor Balfour Stewart’s Primer, a 
small shilling book, which is a perfect model of what an elementary 
book ought to be. 

It must be understood, however, that I include under geo- 
graphy a great deal more than a mere list of names and places. A 
training in geography would be miserably incomplete which did not 
give equal prominence to the physical and political sides of the 
science ; and a teacher of geography would be indeed useless who 
had not conveyed to his pupil’s mind, by the time he was fourteen, 
a great many accurate and well-assorted ideas about geology and 
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history, nay, even about astronomy. Those who want to see the 
lines on which I would work at the outset, should look at the two 
manuals by Mr. Grove and Professor Geikie, in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
series. 

During this period, too, the foundations of some little acquaint- 
ance with music and drawing should be laid. The acquaintance 
with these arts need be very moderate, for the object is not to make 
children either artists or musicians, but to enable them to take more 
pleasure than they otherwise would in art and music; and, in the 
case of drawing, to assist in sharpening their powers of observa- 
tion. 

I cannot make it too clear that, while I would utterly banish from 
education before fourteen the studies which are generally, but often 
quite falsely, relied upon to give accuracy, I attach to accuracy the 
greatest possible importance, and would make it an iron rule never, 
on any account or consideration, to pass over anything until it was 
thoroughly mastered. To pretend that studies other than the 
ordinary ones cannot be mastered as thoroughly as ever was the 
Greek grammar by some wretched boy who had to learn it by heart 
in Latin, is to talk sheer nonsense. A superficial smattering of 
knowledge is one thing, a real though only general and elementary 
knowledge is another. The first is useless, the second is often of 
the greatest importance. 

We have, then, a child at fourteen possessed of the following 
moderate, but highly useful, acquirements :-— 

1. He can read aloud clearly and agreeably. 

2. He can write a large distinct round hand. 

3. He knows the ordinary rules of arithmetic, especially compound 
addition—a by no means universal accomplishment. 

4, He can speak and write French with ease and correctness, and 
has some slight acquaintance with French literature. 

5. He can translate ad aperturam libri from an ordinary French 
or German book. 

6. He has a thoroughly good elementary knowledge of geography, 
under which are comprehended some notions of astronomy; enough 
to excite his curiosity, a knowledge of the very broadest facts of 
geology and of history; enough to make him understand, in a clear 
but perfectly general way, how the larger features of the world he 
lives in, physical and political, came to be like what they are. 

7. He has been trained from earliest infancy to use his powers of 
observation on plants or animals, or rocks, or other natural objects ; 
and has gathered a general acquaintance with what is most supremely 
good in that portion of the more important English classics which 
is suitable to his time of life. 

8. He has some rudimentary acquaintance with drawing and 
music. ' 
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Now, there is not one of these acquirements which is not of vast 
moment to every educated man; and the whole is a sine qud non asa 
foundation for the other subjects with which an accomplished man 
of the world should be acquainted. Thus much, I think, should be 
part of the mental asscts of any one who goes into any of the higher 
callings of life, always excepting the navy, for which the special 
training must nowadays begin so early. After fourteen, however, 
things are very different; and it is at that age that boys should 
diverge into what are commonly called the classical and modern 
sides. We are, it will be remembered, considering only the case of 
those who can have all the chances ; that is, I repeat, those who have 
at once the leisure and the ability to go through a thoroughly good 
general education till they are one or two and twenty. I shall 
confine myself accordingly to boys who are to go to what is known 
as the classical side. 

No one, with whom I can attempt to argue in the limited space at 
my disposal, will deny that it is most desirable, at this particular 
stage of our civilisation, that young men who can afford to prolong 
their general education at least to one-and-twenty, and who have 
literary aptitudes, should obtain before they go out into the world 
such a hold of the Latin and Greek languages as may enable them 
throughout life to read Latin and Greek books with ease, if it 
happens to be convenient or agreeable for them to occupy themselves 
in that way. Very few, however, do that now; partly because 
the standard of “scholarship” kept up at English schools and 
colleges is so high, that those who were good “scholars” in their 
day are the first to lay their classical books aside, since they know 
that it is quite impossible, for men who have other work to do, to 
keep, so to speak, abreast of themselves, as they were when they 
went in for the “Ireland,” or found their names in the first class of 
the Classical Tripos, and partly because the ideal of “ classical” 
attainment which is set up by tutors and schoolmasters is one which 
has little attraction for a great many boys, who are quite as well 
calculated to derive pleasure from the ancient classics as their 
neighbours. 

How, then, are we to remedy this state of things? By drawing, 
I reply, a broad distinction between the classical studies of those 
who aspire to be classical scholars in the true sense, and of those 
who aspire only to be well-educated men of the world. 

By classical scholars in the true sense, I mean persons who devote 
themselves cither to increasing the knowledge of the Greek and 
Roman world possessed by the learned, or persons who desire to 
make that knowledge more accessible to the unlearned. For both 
these orders of scholars I have the profoundest respect. But it is 
not with reference to them, or their wants, that I am at present 
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writing. I am thinking solely of men who make no pretensions to 
help on the knowledge of classical literature, but who desire to 
have that insight into classical ideas which is an indispensable 
element in the highest education, though it forms but a very small 
part of that education. How, then, are they to be taught Latin and 
Greek ? In the first place, they should not give any attention to 
either language before they are fourteen, save and except that in 
learning any modern language whatever they should always be 
taught to trace back to its Latin or Greek every single word which 
has a Latin or Greek root. At fourteen they would have, by that 
means, acquired a very respectable stock of words, both in Greek 
and Latin, and might begin the study of either language. 

The first step should be to master the very broadest outlines of 
the grammar. The most intelligent method of teaching a language 
that I have seen is that which is called the Robertsonian, a 
modification of the Hamiltonian method. It is set forth in 
certain very cheap and humble little books called “ Latin without a 
Master,” “ French without a Master,” and so forth. There may be, 
however, for all I know to the contrary, many better, as it is con- 
ceivable that there may be things less to be respected than the 
Public School Latin Primer, and the common sense of those who 
devised it as “ milk for babes.”’ 

When the very first notions of the grammar have been acquired, 
and a capacity for translating the easiest sentences has been attained, 
the study of the recognised classical course should be commenced. 
Now, what should that course be? The existing one is obviously 
quite unadapted to the shortness of human life. It includes a great 
deal too much, although it excludes some things which should not 
be omitted. It is founded, too, on the heresy that there is some 
sacramental efficacy in the study of the “Classics,” and that, after a 
certain number of years spent therein, ingenuous youth is to come 
forth peculiarly well fitted for the battle of life. That is a delusion. 
Classical literature is a portion of general literature. Its study brings 
to the mind many ideas different from those which are brought by 
the study of the other great literatures, but there is nothing magical 
or mystic about it. That which differentiates it most from the other 
great literatures is, that it is but slightly affected by those Christian 
influences which have coloured so deeply all modern thought—a 
peculiarity which makes the fact that its most ardent defenders, as the 
great subject of English education, should be the Anglican priesthood, 
as amusing as it is convenient. 

If a boy is obliged to end his education at eighteen, he had much 
better sacrifice a knowledge of Greek and Latin classical literature in 
the original, rather than sacrifice a knowledge of French and German 
literature in the original. But I am writing for those who need 
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sacrifice nothing. What, then, should the classical course be for 
them? Even for them it must be far shorter than the present one; 
but, on the other hand, they must become more familiar with the 
languages, because the study of the classics in youth is not to be in 
their case an opus operatum, which is to produce certain disciplining 
and ennobling effects, but simply a means of living on pleasant 
terms with Latin and Greek authors to the end of their days—a 
means, in short, of enlarging their pleasures. 

First, then, all the farrago of grammatical exercises and com- 
position, in prose or verse, must be entirely thrown overboard, at 
least as regards Latin. Next, so far from the learner being shut up 
with grammar and dictionary, every conceivable help must be given. 
The best translations, the best illustrations from classical art, must 
always be at hand; while Greek, whenever circumstances permit, 
must be taught as what it is—a living language—and by a scholar 
who has been partly trained at Athens. Here, then, is the course 
which I would, with the utmost diffidence, suggest as a minimum. I 
am quite aware that I am leaving out a great deal that ought to be 
read, and that certainly will be read in after years by every one 
who takes kindly to the study of classical literature ; that is, by all 
except the failures; by all except those who should never have 
been advanced to the dignity of a classical training at all. 

We will take Greek first. The groundwork of the whole course 
should be some good short history and geography of Greece. I 
know none which exactly fulfils all requirements, but if I had to 
put any one through such a course I would take a good Atlas, 
Dawson Turner’s “ Heads of an Analysis,” with a short school history, 
and supplement them by selected passages from Grote and Curtius. 

In the original I would read— 

The first and last books of the Iliad. 

The sixth book of the Odyssey. 

Wright’s Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. 

Thackeray’s “ Anthologia,” if there existed an edition in print 
that would not try the eyes. 

The second book of Herodotus. 

The Prometheus and the Perse, or 

The Agamemnon. 

The (idipus Coloneus. 

The Medea, or 

The Bacche. 

The Birds or Frogs of Aristophanes. 

The first, second, and seventh books of Thucydides. 

The first book of the Anabasis. 

The Pheedo of Plato. 

The fourth book of Aristotle’s Ethics. 
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The second book of Aristotle’s Politics. 

Demosthenes’ De Corona. 

The first book of Polybius. 

One or more lives from. Plutarch. 

Extracts from Lucian. 

The Manual of Epictetus. 

The latter part of the Book of Isaiah, that known as the later 
Isaiah, in the Septuagint. 

Parts of the Apocrypha. 

The Gospel of St. John. 

A small volume of selections from the Fathers, and 

A short book of Extracts taken from Greek literature at different 
times right down to the present year. 

In translations I would read at least— 

The remainder of the Iliad and Odyssey in Worsley and 
Conington. 

The whole of the rest of Herodotus. 

The whole of the rest of Thucydides, and 

Marcus Aurelius. 

The course should be completed by Miiller’s History of Greek 
Literature, read for the purpose of making it clear to the learner 
that he had obtained nothing more than a view from the mountain- 
top of a country in which it was hoped that in after years he would 
make many excursions. 

To this list there are, of course, a number of quite obvious objec- 
tions. It will be asked, for example, why so little Homer should be 
read ? The answer is simply that there is not time for more without 
neglecting other things; and boys who have any turn for poetry 
will be quite sufficiently taken hold of by Homer if they read him in 
the best available translation. I have known women who had only 
read Pope’s translation who had a far greater feeling for the Iliad 
than many men who could have passed an excellent examination in 
the original. Then it should be observed that both in Mr. Wright’s 
and Mr. Thackeray’s collections there are a large number of 
extremely well-selected extracts from the Homeric poems. I make 
no doubt that any one who goes through the amount of Homeric 
reading I propose will have a very fair knowledge of the great poet, 
and every inducement to learn to know him better in after life. 

Then, as to the omission of a great many names of poets whom 
every one would expect to find, such as Theocritus, it must be 
remembered that all of them are represented in the two collections 
to which I have called attention. 

Next, as to Alschylus, many would prefer the Trilogy to the 
plays I have suggested. That is a mere matter of taste, about which 
it is vain to argue ; and the same may be said of the choice which I 
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have made amongst the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes. I think that both Herodotus and Thucydides should be 
read through in the best available translation, and that an examina- 
tion should be passed in each, such an examination being directed to 
bring out a general acquaintance with the broader facts and larger 
features of each writer, rather than to the minutia on which so 
much time used in former days to be wasted at Oxford. 

I have selected the Pheedo of Plato as probably that one of his 
dialogues which has most world-wide fame. Many will exclaim at 
my including only one book of the Ethics and one of the Politics of 
Aristotle. If either work were to be read through as part of the 
regular course, I should suggest the second, which I humbly venture 
to think the more valuable of the two. But the mastering of these 
books belongs to a totally separate study—a study of great impor- 
tance and dignity—the study of the history of philosophy ; but not 
a study which should, except in its merest outlines, be attempted to 
be made any part of general education. The worship that used to 
be paid to Aristotle at Oxford thirty years ago was simply childish ; 
but it was childish not so much because it was excessive, as because 
it was ill-directed. I suppose it would be hardly possible to over- 
rate the greatness of Aristotle. If any one were to assert that no 
more powerful human intellect ever appeared in the world, it would, 
perhaps, not be very easy to dispute the proposition ; but the very 
greatness of Aristotle makes it unnecessary to read much of him as 
part of a general education. So much that he said has become a 
portion of our ordinary mental furniture, that it is unnecessary to 
spend time over him. Before we come to read him he has been 
absorbed at every pore ; and Aristotle, if now living, would be, I am 
sure, the very first to deprecate the use of his works as any con- 
siderable part of the ordinary training of youth. . 

I have included a book of Polybius, an author who, I think, is too 
much neglected; and one or two lives from Plutarch, who, over- 
rated once, is now, perhaps, unjustly depreciated. Marcus Aurelius 
may well be read mostly in Mr. Long’s admirable translation ; and 
the ancient world has left little, indeed, that is more valuable. M. 
Martha’s book, “ Les Moralistes sous l’Empire Romain,” in the hands 
of an intelligent teacher, would be illustrated by passages from 
various writers at whom no one now looks, amongst whom I must be 
allowed to ask a few hours for Dion Chrysostom, a too much for- 
gotten, though doubtless only secondary, personage. Then I think 
that there are good reasons for not wholly overlooking the Greek of 
the Septuagint and of the Apocrypha. Very well-educated persons 
may go through their whole lives nowadays without finding out 
what magnificent things there are in Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom 
of the Son of Sirach. 
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Without a volume of short selections from the Fathers, and 
another small volume connecting the Greek of Byzantium with the 
Greck that is written by the best modern Greck authors now, it will 
be difficult to impress sufficiently deeply and early on the mind the 
fact, important from a political as well as a literary point of view, 
that Greek is not, and has never been, a dead language. 

Latin should be begun precisely in the same way as Greek, by the 
easiest possible grammar, and the learner, who would be provided 
already with a very large stock of words, should begin here, too, to 
translate on his very first day. Much time would be gained by 
leaving on one side various books which are of little or no impor- 
tance, such as Cornelius Nepos. The minimum course might 
then be— 

A good short history, say Duruy’s, illustrated by copious extracts 
from Arnold, Mommsen, Merivale, and Gibbon, read with good maps. 

One play of Terence and one of Plautus. 

The part of Ceesar’s Commentaries which relates to Britain. 

Virgil’s first, fourth, and tenth Eclogues. 

The Georgics. 

The second, fourth, and sixth A‘neid. 

About forty odes of Horace, carefully leaving untouched all except 
the very best. 

Two or three of the Satires and Epistles, including the Ars 
Poetica. 

Thackeray’s Anthologia Latina. 

The third, fourth, and tenth Satires of Juvenal. 

The twenty-first book of Livy. 

A book of Cicero’s Letters. 

Two or three of his Orations. 

A book of Pliny’s Letters. 

The best parts of Lucan. 

Agricola and Germania of Tacitus. 

Illustrations of M. Martha’s book as above. 

The Story of Psyche in Apuleius. 

A selection containing the most striking passages in the writings 
of the Latin Fathers; and 

Another selection from the best modern Latin, prose or verse, 
Krasmus, Owen, &c. 

The whole should be accompanied by the very best account of 
Latin literature that may be procurable. The fullest I know, that 
of Teuffel, is far too drily written for the purpose ; but if the necessity 
for reading a good history of Roman literature as a part of educa- 
tion were duly recognised, we should soon have the necessary treatise 
—if, indeed, it does not already exist. There is room, too, for a 
much fuller book of extracts from Latin poctry than Mr. Thackeray’s 
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very excellent one; and it should extend so far down as to include 
the most famous hymns of the Western Church. 

Nothing would be easier than to show that this list, like the 
corresponding Greek one, is sadly imperfect ; but for that matter so 
is the usual list. It leaves out, as I have said, a great deal that 
should be included, though it includes a great deal that might well 
be omitted. 

Again I must reiterate the obvious but constantly forgotten 
remarks that “life is short,’ and that Latin literature and Greek 
literature are merely portions of general literature. No man 
can now be considered a thoroughly well-educated human creature 
who has not, in addition to a fair knowledge of Latin and Greek 
literature, a fair knowledge of several other literatures, which 
are even more important; and if by twenty-one or twenty-two 
general education is to be finished, and the mind is to have been 
brought in contact with most of the supremely and quintessentially 
good things that men have said in all time, it is absolutely necessary 
to throw over something which, however valuable in itself, is not so 
valuable as something else for which room must be found. 

It must always be kept in mind that if it is not intended that a 
man is to find pleasure during his whole life in the reading of 
English, French, German, Italian, Greek, and Latin literature, he 
had better leave wholly alone that one of them which he does not mean 
to pursue. Because I only suggest the reading of the Agricola and 
Germania, I do not mean to say that I do not think every page that 
Tacitus has left deserves to be read and re-read, and I should speak 
in almost as unqualified a way about Juvenal. Because f propose to 
read only the second, fourth, and sixth books of the A‘neid as part 
of the regular course, I do not mean to say that, sooner or later, the 
whole should not be read, and read, by preference, amongst the 
scenes in which the poem is chiefly laid. Where there is not present 
a very strong love of literature for its own sake, it is idle to encou- 
rage any one to read Latin or Greek at all. In such cases a fair 
acquaintance with English and French literature is all that you can 
reasonably expect. But by fourteen, the age at which I propose that 
the study of the ancient classics should begin, the mind is quite 
sufficiently developed to enable a teacher who knows his business to say 
whether a real taste for literature is present or not. If it is not, there 
is no good in losing time over the ancient classics which had much 
better be given to other things. The truth is, that from the 
accident of there having been little or nothing else to read in the 
sixteenth century, from which period our present school arrange- 
ments chiefly date, schoolmasters have come to identify Greek and 
Latin literature with literature itself, and they have turned into the 
daily bread of our youth what is only fit for dessert. There are 
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numbers of persons who could derive a real literary culture from 
certain forms of poetry and from good novels, but to whom the 
higher literary productions of the human mind must always remain 
inaccessible. It may be right, nay necessary, to make them approach 
these, if only to prove that they have no taste for them; but this 
should be done in their own language or in French, the only other 
indispensable language. 

In connection with this subject, I cannot too much insist on the 
importance of the use of really good translations. Seldom, indeed, 
is it that you find one so good, even of a prose work, that it can be 
recommended in its entirety; but there are many which, in the 
hands of a good tutor, may be turned to excellent account ; and so 
may such books as the capital, though, of course, unequal, series of 
“ Ancient Classics for English Readers” published by Messrs. Black- 
wood. I may be asked if I would absolutely banish from education 
the practice of Latin composition. I reply, From education, no; from 
general education, yes. I should as soon think of proscribing 
fencing as of proscribing Latin composition. They are both mighty 
pretty pastimes, and very much upon a level. Far from discouraging 
either, I would encourage both by considerable prizes, and be as sorry 
to think that the day would ever come when no man could turn out 
a copy of verses which might have been worthy of a corner in the 
Anthologia Oxoniensis, as that the day would come when no man 
could draw a fine rapier more. But in order that we may have a few 
good fencers, we do not make almost every one throw away years of 
life in the practice of fencing, and it is just as little reasonable to 
make almost every one throw them away in the practice of Latin 
composition, with the result of turning out a few Jebbs or Coningtons. 
Greek composition stands on a different footing. To write Greek 
verse is, of course, useless; but if we could import scholars, trained 
at Athens, who could teach old Greek as a living language, it is quite 
possible that some time given to the writing of Greek prose might 
not be ill bestowed, especially by those who could arrange to spend a 
few months in Greece before their general education came to an end. 
And that at least three months spent in studying Latin history and 
literature in Italy, and a like time spent in studying Greek history 
and literature in Greece, will become a regular part of our curriculum 
for those who want to have all the chances, I make no doubt. I do 
not speak of to-day or to-morrow, but of the end of the century, 
when many practical difficulties—the typhoid fevers, which are 
temporarily adding a new danger to the great cities of Italy, the 
brigandage of Greece, and many other inconveniences—have become 
things of the past. 

Some of my readers have, perhaps, not seen Professor Blackie’s 
very useful little book of Greek Dialogues on Modern Subjects, 
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which I venture to recommend to their attention. I apprehend that 
a cultivated Athenian would perfectly understand an Englishman 
speaking Xenophontic Greek if only he pronounced it in the modern 
way, which is not difficult to learn; and the tendency of political 
events, if Russia does not get to Constantinople, will be, I think, to 
strengthen, not weaken, the artificial but very powerful movement 
towards bringing back the popular language to something very like 
the ancient. 

It is necessary to point out that, however childish a pursuit 
“scholarship”? may be in the sense of the imitation of the Latin and 
Greek authors, however absurd it may be to encourage in boys who 
are intended to be busy men of the modern, not professional students 
of the ancient, world, any intense application to the niceties of Greek 
and Latin grammar, it is difficult to attach too much importance to 
perfectly accurate translation into English. Whatever is read 
for educational purposes in any language should be read with the 
utmost care, and no difficulty should be slurred over. If this 
caution be neglected, we shall sacrifice the one good thing in the old 
training—the accuracy to which it accustomed those with whom it 
succeeded. One of its many faults was that it did not succeed, but 
failed, with nine out of ten; and that it trained those with whom it 
succeeded chiefly to be accurate in nonsense, to the destruction of the 
time and energy which should have been bestowed upon studies at 
once more educative and more instructive. 

I must protest in the most emphatic way against my being called 
an enemy of classical education. I maintain that the classical educa- 
tion which I would give would be of an infinitely higher and better 
kind than the present, while it would occupy far less time. I think 
that we should exhaust every device of ingenuity to make this and 
all other studies as easy, and even as pleasant, as possible. I utterly 
abhor that ‘doctrine and position” that difficulty is a good in 
itself. It is quite impossible to learn anything well without 
encountering much and serious difficulty ; but while he who shirks 
difficulty where it must be faced is a coward, he who goes out of his 
way to seek difficulty is a fool. 

Before passing from this portion of the subject, I wish to observe 
that there is no reason why persons who cannot carry on their educa- 
tion to one or two and twenty should be shut out from the influences 


of ancient classical literature and art. A far more real acquaintance 


with the ancient world than is now possessed by ninety out of a 
hundred who go through the usual classical mill, could be obtained 
by translations read under the guidance of a good teacher in a course 
which need not extend over more than two years—say from sixteen 
to eighteen—and could be fitted in very well with technical or pro- 
fessional studies. Further, I would add that if it is good for highly 
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educated men to come under the influences of the ancient world, it 
is good for women who wish to carry on their educgtion till one or two 
and twenty, and to become highly educated, to do the same. There 
is no reason why the classics should be more educative or instructive 
to one sex than to the other. 

I return, however, to the main line of my paper. Even the longer 
classical course I suggest will afford room for the introduction of 
various other subjects which are now entirely excluded. I take it 
for granted that a very slight amount of attention will enable a boy 
to keep up and gradually extend the acquirements which I have 
supposed him to possess at fourteen. The only one which would 
call for daily attention would be geography, in the sense in which I 
have explained it. What, then, are the new studies, in addition to 
Greek and Latin, for which time must be found before the usual age 
of going up to the university? They are, I should say— 

1. Mathematics. 

2. Chemistry. 

3. Italian. 

4. Book-keeping. 

5. English Essay-writing. 

As to the study of mathematics, the part it should bear in general 
education seems to me very small indeed. It is of the utmost importance 
to the community to encourage mathematical acquirement, and those 
who have the charge of boys should be always on the outlook to 
discover and foster any promise of great mathematical ability. But 
for the general purposes of life the study of mathematics is the most 
barren of all studies. No statement can be less true than that it trains 
the reasoning powers for the common pursuits of men. Nothing can 
be less like the problems of life than the problems of mathematics, 
and the aptitudes required for the two kinds of problems are wholly 
distinct. An acquaintance with the very rudiments of mathematics, 
a little geometry, and a little algebra, are all that should be required 
as a part of general education. Any intelligent teacher would see 
fast enough, by the time his pupil had got through the first four 
books of Euclid, or arrived at quadratic equations, whether he had 
any mathematical turn whatsoever, and, if so, whether it was a 
sufficiently marked one to make it worth while to sacrifice any other 
part of general education to it. 

I would pursue much the same course with regard to chemistry, 
though chemistry has over mathematics this advantage, that while 
it, too, is a good training for the mind, it cannot be pursued 
without the acquisition of a great deal of very useful knowledge. 
Still, once more I repeat, ‘life is short,’ and the amount of 
chemistry contained in a small book, such as that of Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Skuttleworth, used under the guidance of a sensible teacher in a 
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good laboratory, would be quite enough to give a sufficient amount 
of knowledge, and, to betray to an observant eye any remarkable 
aptitude which it might be prudent to develop. 

The only other modern language besides those already specified 
which should, I think, form part of general education, is Italian, and 
it is a matter of indifference whether that is acquired during the 
years which immediately precede a- university course or during the 
years spent at the university. The power of speaking Italian well is 
one possessed by very few Englishmen, and, although it is a most 
charming accomplishment, I should even less think of considering it 
as a part of general education than I should facility in German ; 
but not to be able to read both languages with perfect ease is to 
expose one’s self to great and, asthe number of books in each increases, 
ever-multiplying inconveniences. Italian could, I need hardly say, 
be learned pari passu with Latin with the greatest possible ease. 

Some people may be surprised to see any one give a prominent 
place in general education to so special a subject as book-keeping, 
and, of course, I do not desire that ordinary people should have the 
technical skill of a book-keeper, but a sufficient knowledge of that 
humble art to make accounts easily intelligible would be vastly con- 
venient to every man of the world, and it is for men of the world 
that I am writing, men who have to be shareholders, trustees, 
executors, to examine farm books and estate accounts. 

Many who will smile at my last recommendation, will have much 
more favour for my next, viz. that English composition, which up 
to sixteen or thereabouts should be chiefly cultivated by perpetual 
translation from dead or foreign languages, and by writing concisely 
reports of things seen, should after that age be carried further by the 
practice of frequently writing English essays. 

It is surely unnecessary to argue at any length in favour of 
devoting some little trouble between fourteen and eighteen to 
understanding the ordinary laws of health, together with as much 
of the very elements of physiology as is necessary for their compre- 
hension. No one arrives at middle life without knowing ‘many 
cases amongst his contemporaries where a little knowledge of this 
subject would have prevented errors in matters of exercise, food, 
and a variety of other things which have produced quite disastrous 
results. 

The possession of all the requirements that I have specified 
should be tested by an examination, which should take place at the 
age at which boys now go to the university, and which might be held 
either at school or college. In saying this, I do not wish to imply 
that no one should enter the university who could not pass a fair 
examination in the subjects I have enumerated. The course. which 
I am describing is susceptible of infinite modification, where 
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peculiar aptitudes or circumstances have to be considered. If, 
for instance, I found that a boy who could have all the chances 
had great mathematical and no literary ability, I would omit 
Latin and Greek from his education altogether, and only require 
so much knowledge of German and Italian as would be neces- 
sary to enable him to read books on his own subject. The uni- 
versity, while welcoming to her those youths who only wish for a 
first-rate general education, should also welcome every kind of 
specialist. If, for example, a young man who could do nothing 
more than read his own language, and to whom French, German, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek were inscrutable mysteries, had a real 
genius for entomology, I should think it was pedantry gone mad 
to bar his entrance to Professor Westwood’s Lectures by a matricu- 
lation examination. If a man desired to study nothing at Oxford 
but Tamil and Telugu, to Oxford he should go with my blessing, 
provided only he could satisfy the authorities that he could attend, 
with profit, prelections on those interesting tongues. 

I am merely suggesting an every-day course for every-day people. 
If a man is fortunate enough to have sons with a great and real 
turn for anything—a sufficient turn to make them, in that particular 
walk, useful to their generation—I would be the last person to ask 
him to stand in the way of a natural bent. So few of us, however, 
have the luck to be fathers of heaven-born artists, or poets, or 
musicians, or engineers, or geologists, or astronomers, or anything 
else, that what I have to say must have an application to the case of 
many. 

During the years spent at the university in England or abroad, 
and, better than either, in England and abroad, the acquirements 
already possessed should be kept up, and some new ones added. 
The leading study should still be the knowledge of the ball on 
which we live, alike in its physical and political aspects. The 
acquaintance with the modern languages of which I have spoken 
should become ever more and more the knowledge of the flower of 
their literature. The acquaintance with Greek and Latin. should 
become ever more and more a transfusion into the mind of classical 
ideas. Of new studies, the chief should be, first, an elementary 
knowledge of English law, and of the outlines at once of our 
Constitution and of our administrative system, imperial and local. 

I know of no book that gives exactly the kind of information of 
which I am thinking; but supposing any one were to take Stephen’s 
Blackstone and Dr. Gneist’s formidable volumes, along with May’s 
Constitutional History, and boil them down into a work not larger 
than the last mentioned, he would produce the kind of text-book I 
should suggest. Then the broadest, and only the broadest, prin- 
ciples of political economy should be studied in one of the approved 
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manuals, Stephen’s Digest of the Law Evidence, some of Bentham, 
in the form of Dumont, with a few selected ‘“ Leading Cases,”’ and a 
good deal of Wheaton’s International Law should be added ; and, 
lastly, the pupil should go through a long course of lectures in- 
tended to give him a good general idea of the history of speculation, 
from the earliest days down to Comte, Schopenhauer, Hartmann, 
and Mill. I need hardly say that the more the various opinions 
could be represented as so many well-painted slides in a magic- 
lantern, and the less subjective the lecturer was, the better he would 
do his work. 

The only other study I would suggest is that of public speak- 
ing, for which there are now great facilities at most univer- 
sities. The Union was decidedly the most valuable institution at 
Oxford in my day, for I belong, alas! to the old barbarous time 
before the First Commission, when there was no Modern History 
School, no University Museum, no Taylor Scholarships for Modern. 
Languages. 

If the course I am proposing were substituted for the ordinary one, 
we might, in thinking over the future of a son at one or two and 
twenty, calculate— 

1. That he had a general acquaintance with the laws of health. 

2. That he could read aloud clearly and agreeably. 

3. That he could put a few sentences together in public without 
undue nervousness. 

4, That he could write a large clear round hand. 

5. That he knew the ordinary rules of arithmetic. 

6. That he knew enough of book-keeping to understand accounts 
submitted to him. 

7. That he could speak and write French with ease and cor- 
rectness. 

8. That he could translate ad aperturam libri from French, 
German, Italian, Greek, and Latin, and had some insight into what 
is best in their literatures. Further, that he knew the derivation of 
every word whose derivation is undisputed that he came across in 
each of these languages, and was acquainted with the broadest 
results of the labours of the comparative philologist and com- 
parative grammarian. 

9. That he had a very wide knowledge of geography, understood 
in the largest sense of the term, together with all the bigger and more 
abvious facts of history, by which I do not fora moment mean to imply 
that he should have given any very great attention to history. History 
is one of the noblest of studies, and a man who has the requisite means 
and inclination cannot do better than devote himself to it after his 
general education is finished; but I am speaking now only of general 
education. Perhaps I could best express my meaning by saying 
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that I think an Englishman of the class for whom I am writing 
should know at one or two and twenty all the leading facts about . 
every country which a man who now passes for well educated, but 
has given no special attention to history or geography, knows about 
his own country. The amount of knowledge which would put an 
Englishman on a level with a fairly well-informed Italian, or 
Brazilian, or Russian, or Greek, or Dutch gentleman in the matter 
of the history and geography of their own countries, is not, I 
conceive, by any means colossal. Still, it would be enough to pro- 
mote a vast deal of good feeling, and to prevent much folly being 
talked and done. I most fully believe, for example, that if we knew 
the commonest facts, geographical and historical, about our own 
colonies, we should hear far less than we do of colonial discontent and 
heart-burnings, which usually have their origin, when they have their 
origin on our side at all, in the sancta simplicitas of our admirable 
intentions and absolute Nescience at once of their past and of their 
present. Let it, then, be distinctly understood, that when I main- 
tain that knowledge of the ball on which we find ourselves is the 
most important branch of knowledge for those who govern directly 
so large a portion of its surface, and influence indirectly what is 
done in nearly all the rest, I do not wish to exchange the duodecimo 
Porsons whom we now turn out of our universities for duodecimo 
Humboldts. Of the two articles I should vastly prefer the second, 
but it is not what I want. 

If a boy knew thoroughly well at fourteen two such books as 
Mrs. Somerville’s ‘“ Physical Geography,” and “La terre a vol 
doiseau,” by Reclus, and then went on adding to the knowledge 
therein contained by reading, under good guidance, say as much as 
would fill three octavo volumes a year, he would by one or two and 
twenty have the kind of knowledge of geography in its highest 
sense which should form the most important part of every English 
gentleman’s education. Geography of this kind is inseparable from 
history, and is the best vehicle for conveying it to the mind, since 
facts sink much deeper if they come to us as an explanation of what 
now exists than they do if they are read without any relation to the 
present, and not even the narrowest pedant would be able to speak 
of history thus acquired as “cram.” 

But to continue. 

10. We might, if the course I suggest were followed, fully calculate 
that our son had been trained from earliest infancy to use his powers 
of observation on plants or animals, or rocks, or other natural 
objects. , 

11. That he knew as much mathematics, physics, and chemistry 
as are required to pass the matriculation of the London University, 
which many boys now pass at sixteen. 
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12. That he could write a fair English essay. 

13. That he had a good general acquaintance with the more im- 
portant English classics. 

14. That he had some knowledge of the broad principles of the 
laws under which he lives, and of the way in which the imperial and 
local administration of his country is carried on. 

15. That he had some notions, correct as far as they went, about 
what the greatest men have thought with reference to the leading 
controversies, religious, political, and philosophical, which have 
divided the world, considered purely objectively. 

16. That he knew the rudiments of political economy and of 
international law. 

It will be seen that I omit many things which are in high favour 
now in various circles—much fiddling over arithmetic, all mathe- 
matics except the very elements, a great deal of grammar in various 
tongues, all Latin and nearly all Greek composition, much moral 
science, a great deal of controversial theology, endless learning by 
heart of prose and verse for the purpose of “improving our com- 
position,” * logic —TI leave them all out without a pang, as not 
forming any part of general education, except the last, which I leave 
out because life is short, and because I think that the careful study 
of such books as Bentham’s “ Principles of Legislation,” of a Civil 
Code and of a Criminal Code in Dumont’s edition, Stephen’s Digest 
of the Law of Evidence, a selection from Smith’s Leading Cases, 
as suggested by Mr. Morley at Birmingham, and other books which 
would have to be studied in order to pass well under heads 14, 15, 
and 16, would serve the same purpose as a good treatise on logic. 

Just consider the difference between a young man who had gone 
through this training, and, I do not say the failures, but the successes 
of the present system. Yet the course I propose requires a con- 
siderably smaller amount of work, and leaves more time for amuse- 
ment than the usual one, while it could be so arranged as to make 
“cramming” in its bad sense quite impossible. It should be 
remembered that the efforts of your best tutors are now used to 
turn away the best men from the more valuable studies to mere 
classics and mathematics. ‘How is ——?” said lately a friend of 
mine to one of the most influential, and deservedly influential, guides 
of youth in England. “Ah, poor fellow,” was the reply, “he has 
gone in for modern history. You know his health broke down!” 
As if modern history were not a far nobler and manlier study than 
the charming, but comparatively trifling, pursuits of the “ scholar,” 
with his pretty copies of Iambics; and all the rest of it, or the still 


(1) Iam in favour of a moderate amount of learning by heart, but nothing should be 
learnt by heart which is not supremely good. To oblige a boy to repeat a Greek play 
straight off is an absurd folly. 
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more barren pursuits of the Speculatist who weaves and unweaves 
the web of Metaphysics. 

An examination should be held, I think, in all the subjects I have 
enumerated in the last year of the university course; and the successful 
candidates might be classed, as they now are at Oxford, in five great 
divisions. There should be no attempt to arrange them within each 
of the five classes in their exact order of merit; and a good place in the 
examination should carry with it much consideration, but no pecuniary 
reward. It is absurd to pay people for allowing you to give them 
a good general education. Pecuniary rewards should be almost 
entirely reserved for those who intend to devote themselves to the 
service of the university, and to those who take up studies which will 
not encourage themselves. Devotion to the service of the university 
and special attainments should, however, be rewarded with no 
grudging hand. As to the first of these objects, I hold that every 
study which is pursued at any of the great universities of the world, 
unless for some special local reason, ought to be represented at a 
university like Oxford, by several persons all receiving a certain 
amount of pecuniary assistance from the university. As to the 
second object, I hold that the less suitable a study is for the purposes 
of general education, the more proper it is for encouragement by 
prizes, scholarships, and money grants. 

It would not be easy to pitch upon two studies less suitable for 
general education than the abstruser parts of mathematics and 
Chinceo, but I should say that a rich university which did not 
encourage these two studies by liberal payments grossly neglected 
its duty. To examine a-man for his degree in Athenzeus would be 
a piece of absurd pedantry, to give a prize of fifty guineas for a 
good examination in Athenzeus would be a meritorious proceeding. 
In no way, perhaps, could the University of Oxford so well encourage 
the study of the ancient classics as by offering handsome rewards 
for really good translations into English, like Mr. Jowett’s Plato, 
for good editions of Latin or Greek authors, like Mr. Bywater’s 
Wieensliine, for essays on classical subjects which either add to 
the knowledge of scholars, like Miiller’s Eumenides, or make 
classical ideas accessible to the many, like Mr. Symonds’s delightful 
book on the Greek Poets. 

Educational endowments may be used with great propriety to 
help struggling merit up to the university—to put the son of the 
poorest man, provided he has great ability and application, in the 
position of the son of the man of moderate fortune ; but it would be an 
abuse of endowments to carry him on for three or four years more while 
you give him an education which, however admirable, presupposes 
the possession of considerable private means to use it to advantage. 

By all means let the son of the poorest man obtain easy access to 
the university, but if he has not a special turn for some of the 
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branches which it is worth the while of the public to foster by money 
payments, because they are not so obviously useful as to foster them- 
selves, he had much better devote himself as soon as possible to 
professional and money-making studies, to which the application of 
any large amount of endowment would be highly improper. 

We ought never to lose sight, in arranging our educational insti- 
tutions, either of the man who aspires only to the highest general 
cultivation of his age, or of the man who desires to be a specialist—to 
carry knowledge further. Both are to be encouraged to the utmost: 
the first by providing him with the very best teaching, by enabling 
him to test his measure of success, and by sending him forth with 
the stamp of public recognition; the other by ample pecuniary 
rewards given as much as possible, but by no means always, in 
return for definite work done. 

Those who say that universities are to be mere places of education 
—upper schools, in fact—and those who say that they are to be 
mere machines for research and retreats for learned leisure, are 
equally wrong. <A great university like Oxford should aim at being 
at once the best place of education, the greatest machine for research, 
and the most delicious retreat for learned leisure in the whole world. 
Her advantages in the struggle for the Primato in all these ways 
are absolutely overwhelming. If she is not all that before the 
century is done, it is only because she wills to be false to herself. 
But we must keep wide apart these two questions: ‘‘ What should 
the university be ready to teach ?”” and “ What should the ordinary 
English gentleman /earn during that period of his general education 
which closes with the university ?” 

I have still to reply to two opposite kinds of objection. 

It will be remarked by some that my list is pretty long, and that it 
would be impossible to attain by one or two and twenty any great skill 
in the arts, or wide knowledge of most of the subjects, included in it. 
I am quite aware of this, but I ask for nothing of the kind. I 
ask for a wide knowledge of only one subject—Geography in the 
sense of Earth Knowledge and History. A very moderate amount 
of knowledge of the others, thoroughly accurate so far as it goes, is 
all I dream of; and it must be recollected that I would allow no 
subject to be commenced as a part of general education, the study of 
which might not with great advantage be continued through the 
whole of life. Some subjects would, of course, be pursued in after 
life by one, some by another; but the kind of general education 
which approves itself to my mind would at least oblige those who 
passed through it to have looked at all the great divisions of human 
knowledge, and to have satisfied themselves whether they had or had 
not a turn for them. 

The line which bounds general education is, after all, only an 
imaginary one. General education should only end with life; but 
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men who are to be busy with the world’s work, and to give a due 
place to the second of the objects of life which I set out by enumerating, 
will, after one or two and twenty, begin to find the time they can give 
in the course of the day to general education much shorter than it 
used to be. Still, so great are the facilities which our modern life 
affords, that those who are now just beginning their general educa- 
tion with the prospect of having a// the chances may well hope, if 
they live out their years and retain their energies, not only to 
know all the most important facts which man has found out about 
himself and the universe of which he forms part, but to have seen, 
heard, and read before they die all that is best and most beautiful 
in that portion of the universe which serves as man’s habitation. In 
order to do this they must from the very first be carefully prevented 
wasting their time on second or third rate things. The real use of 
teachers, properly so called, after the very first youth has been passed, 
would be chiefly to keep us within the limits of the really valuable 
and excellent. Not the least desirable professor in any university 
would be he who would tell us faithfully and wisely what famous 
books we had better leave on the bookshelves, what famous places 
we need not visit, what famous theories are cinders, ashes, dust. I 
am not aware, however, that the appointment of so useful a person 
falls within even the very extensive powers which are to be acquired 
by the University Commissioners under the Act of this year. We 
must be content to make many mistakes; but if there once arises 
amongst men and women of the world a real demand for the help 
necessary to such an educational course for their children as I have 
sketched, there will be found persons to supply the want. 

And is it possible that such a demand should not arise? Into 
what company of people who know the world does one enter without 
hearing lamentations over the miserable results of our present 
schools ? their wonderful powers of boobyising the inferior, their scant 
success in making much of the superior boy ? 

Another set of critics will take exception to my proposals upon 
quite different grounds. They will ask that many more and severer 
studies should be made a part of general education, and they will 
point with admiration to Mr. Mill’s address at St. Andrews. I 
decline the contest with a giant. I have no doubt that the methods 
proposed by him are excellent for the purpose of making men of 
science and great thinkers. My object, however, is far more 
humble. I am writing in the interest of those who wish to 
learn from the seminal minds of the age, not to rival them. I am 
thinking not of the education suitable for a hundred or two of 
picked intelligences, but for many thousand very good sort of young 
men with fair brains and fair powers of application, but by no 
means Admirable Crichtons. I appeal for support not to the great 
philosophers and educationists of the day, but to cultivated men and 
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women, persons of ordinary common sense, who know something of 
the world of affairs, something of the world of books, and something 
of society. I ask them whether the kind of youth I propose to 
turn out at one or two and twenty would not have had a pleasanter 
boyhood than the successful products of the existing system—would 
not be more likely to be useful to his fellow-creatures, and to 
develop his own faculties to the utmost ? 

Many of us who were not, alas! so old then as we are now, fondly 
imagined, when the Palmerston Government appointed the Com- 
mission to inquire into the nine great schools in 1861, that when 
we ourselves had children fit to go to those schools, they would be 
able to obtain a really good education there. Now, however, in 
1877, although doubtless many improvements have been made, it 
would be mere flattery to say that anything which deserves to be 
called a good education for the ordinary purposes of a man of the 
world is to be obtained at any one of them. The schools throw the 
blame on the universities, and the universities on the schools; I 
throw the blame on no one—I merely register an unpleasant state 
of facts. I do not even say that a good education may not be 
obtained at our great schools for some purposes or other. I only 
venture to affirm that, for any purposes with which I am acquainted, 
the education is a very miserable one ; and that I see its bad effects 
in the world of English politics at every turn. Let those who are 
satisfied with it by all means retain their happy contentment ; but 
many people whom I meet are not satisfied, and perhaps some of 
the foregoing remarks may be of aid or comfort to a few of them. 

Train the Admirable Crichtons as you please, they cannot be 
spoiled irretrievably. Sooner or later they will fight their way to 
the front; but the sensible cleverish boys who might have made 
valuable men are turned into Barbarians or Philistines by the dozen, 
and that at a cost to their parents, between seven and twenty-one, 
of from two thousand five hundred to four thousand pounds. 

M. E. Grant Dorr. 
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“Peu de maladies guérissent dans les circonstances et les lieux ot elles naissent et 
qui les ont faites. Elles tiennent 4 certaines habitudes que ces licux perpétuent et 
rendent invincibles. Nulle réforme (physique ou morale) pour qui reste obstinément 
dans son péché originel.’’—Mu1cHeE.et., 


Tue present is not an unfitting season to call attention to the results 
of recent investigations as to the relative influence and value of sea 
and mountain climates as remedial and invigorating agencies. The 
restorative properties of sea air have long been fully appreciated, 
although regular and periodical migration to the seashore is a 
custom of modern origin. The popularity of mountain health-resorts 
is, however, of quite recent date, and much has still to be learnt 
from careful observation and experiment as to the exact nature of 
the influences at work in them, and the precise limits of their appli- 
cation. 

This is not a question of narrow professional import, but it is one 
of those practical physiological studies upon which educated persons 
may desire, and may be expected, to form just and correct ideas. Itis, 
I believe, a somewhat prevalent notion that sea and mountain air are 
widely different in their mode of action; that they are, as it were, 
the extremes of climatic influences. This, however, is not the case. 
There is much that is common to both of them in their action on the 
human organism. . 

The results, indeed, of precise experimental observations on this 
subject are perhaps a little at variance with what we might, at first 
sight, have been led to anticipate. An attempt to determine experi- 
mentally the difference in the action of sea and mountain air was 
made by Professor Beneke, of Marburg, in 1872.1 He had already 
established, by observation and experiment, that exposure to the air 
of the North Sea (his observations were made in the Isle of 
Norderney) produced an appreciable acceleration of the nutritive 
changes in the nitrogen-containing tissues of the human body. In 
more simple language, it helped us to “throw off the old man,” to 
get rid of our old material, and to put new stuff in its place. By 
what precise means it led to so desirable a result he had not been 
able to satisfy himself. Was it the abundance of ozone in the air? 
Was it due to the influence of the strong reflection of light from the 
sea? Or was it simply a stimulating psychical effect? The phe- 
nomena observed were not sufficiently accounted for by either or all 
of these suggested influences. It occurred to him that he might 


_ (1) “Deutsches Archiv fiir Klinische Medicin.’”’ March, 1874. 
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establish some basis for a satisfactory explanation of these results, if 
he could ascertain the relative proportion in which bodily heat was 
lost, in a given time, in sea air and in inland air. Experiments on 
the human organism itself were of little avail for exact observations, 
since they must inevitably be complicated by the heat-regulating 
processes within it. He therefore constructed the following simple 
apparatus, by which the loss of heat from a heated body, under 
various external conditions, could be observed :— 

A thermometer was suspended in a glass flask, into which water at 
a temperature of 50 degrees Centigrade was introduced, and then it 
was ascertained how long, under various external conditions, it took 
for the water to cool from 45 to 35 degrees. The influence of 
clothing in interfering with the loss of heat was also tested by 
enveloping the flask, first with shirting, then with linen and flannel, 
and finally with shirting and a double layer of flannel. The obser- 
vations with this apparatus were made, first in a closed room in the 
Island of Norderney, then outside the house in the midst of the 
village, and then on the shore of the island; and these were com- 
pared with like observations in a closed room in Marburg, and on a 
terrace in the professor’s garden there. All these observations 
gave the same result, viz. that in equal or even higher temperatures 
of the air, the flowing-off of heat occurred much more rapidly on the 
seashore than inland; a circumstance which Professor Beneke refers, 
first, to the high degree of saturation of sea air by moisture, and 
secondly, to the intensity of the currents of air on the seashore. 
And he infers that the beneficial influence of the North Sea air on 
the human organism is due, in great part, to the increased loss of 
heat it occasions from the surface of the body. In answer to the 
objection that the same effect would be produced by a cold bath or 
by exposure to air of a low temperature anywhere, he rightly replies 
that the peculiar effect of the sea air is, that it withdraws heat in a 
more gradual and continuous manner, that its currents greatly 
stimulate the surface, and thus a steady restoration of the heat lost 
is produced without causing any great tax on the reactionary forces 
of the body, so that weakly persons may be exposed with perfect 
safety, for hours together, to this cooling, and, at the same time, 
reconstituting process. 

The next point the Professor desired to ascertain was, how the loss 
of heat from the apparatus described above would be affected by 
exposure to mountain air at different altitudes, and accordingly he 
made a series of observations at the following places :—On the 
Schienige Platte, near Interlaken, 5,800 feet above the sea, the 
temperature of the air ranging from 9°5 to 13 degrees Réaumur ; 
it took 91-5 minutes to produce the same loss of temperature which 
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Réaumur (in 35 minutes during a storm), on the seashore of 
Norderney ; on the Wengern Scheideck, 6,370 feet above the sea, the 
temperature of the air ranging from 5 to 7 degrees Réaumur, the same 
amount of cooling took 68:5 minutes; on the Great Scheideck, 6,036 
feet, the temperature of the air ranging from 5 to 8 degrees Réaumur, 
90 minutes. The next three points of observation were lower. 
They are well-known health resorts. On the terrace of the hotel at 
Biirgenstock, on the Lake of Lucerne, 2,900 feet above the sea, tem- 
perature of the air 7*5 to 8-5 degrees Réaumur, the same loss of heat 
was produced in 73 minutes. At Engleberg, 3,109 feet, temperature 
of air 10 to 10°5 Réaumur, it took 69°25 minutes. At Scelisberg, 
2,336 feet, temperature of the air 11°5 to 12-5 Réaumur, 94:5 minutes. 
The last observation was made on the Rigi Staffel, 5,048 fect, tem- 
rature of the air 70 degrees Réaumur—a violent storm, he says, was 
raging, such as one only expects to find on the sea-coast—and the 
same amount of cooling took 64 minutes. 

Professor Beneke thus establishes the fact that heat is lost from 
the self-same apparatus more slowly on the tops of mountains than 
on the shore of the North Sea; and this notwithstanding that on 
the tops of the mountains the temperature of the air was almost 
constantly lower, a circumstance which would have led us to expect 
a more rapid loss. He tells us also that his observations were made 
at times when there was a considerable amount of moisture in the 
air, so that the slower loss of heat could not be referred to the dry- 
ness of the air, nor to the lesser intensity of the currents, for a 
violent storm was blowing during the observations on the Rigi 
Staffel. It remains to be determined whether it is due to the rare- 
faction of the air ; whether rarefied air is a much worse conductor of 
heat than air on the seashore. 

These observations appear to justify the following inference. 
Since the activity of tissue-changes will correspond with the loss of 
heat, the greater the loss of heat the greater will be the activity of 
change of tissue, ‘i.e. the greater the stimulus to nutritive changes. 
Hence in mountain air these nutritive changes are comparatively 
much less active than on the shore of the North Sea. And Professor 
Bencke’s practical conclusions are that individuals in whom the 
processes of tissue-change do not require hastening are, ceteris 
paribus, better off on mountain heights thar on the sea-coast. 
Highly irritable, nervous organizations, people who, as we say, take 
too much out of themselves, profit more by mountain than by sea air. 
For those, on the contrary, who have no tendency to nervous irrita- 
bility, and who are in a condition to bear the increased stimulus to 
tissue-change, sea-air is a more powerful restorative agent. Ience 
the greater proportion of scrofulous persons and those exhausted by 
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overwork, who retain some activity of the digestive organs, should 
prefer the seaside. 

But although these general conclusions of Professor Beneke’s are 
probably in the main correct, there are many other considerations to 
be attended to in determining the relative value, in individual in- 
stances, of sea and mountain air. I have, however, thought it 
advisable to call attention, at some length, to these really valuable 
observations and suggestions of Beneke, as they are almost the only 
experimental researches that have been hitherto published on this 
interesting and important practical question. 

I shall now proceed, in the first place, to consider in detail what 
are those properties of sea air to which it owes its special influence 
on the human organism. The presence of ozone in sea air in greater 
proportion than in the air of inland plains is well established. This 
is a property which it shares with mountain air. Its greater abund- 
ance on the sea-coast depends, in all probability, on the influence 
of sunlight, which is one of the most important sources of ozone. 
Vegetation is also a source of ozone, and it is therefore found in 
excess in forest air; where, therefore, we find pine-forests on the 
sea-coast, as at Arcachon and Bournemouth, we may look for an 
unusual excess of this hygienic agent. Experience has thoroughly 
established the fact that where the amount of ozone in the air is 
constantly high, there we almost invariably find a high degree of 
salubrity. It purifies the air by destroying injurious gases, and 
especially by determining the oxidation of decomposing organic 
substances. It promotes nutrition and blood-formation by supplying 
to the respiratory organs a most active form of oxygen. The excess 
of ozone in sea air is, therefore, one of its most important properties, 
as it is also one of the most important properties of mountain air. 

Another hygienic property which sea air shares with mountain air 
is the absence in it of organic dust. This applies with especial 
force to the air of the open sea, or on small islands, or to points of 
land standing well out into the sea. If people build a large town on 
the sea-coast, which becomes densely populated, organic impurities 
will tend to accumulate over the thickly inhabited area; and when 
the wind blows off the land such impurities may be wafted to a 
little distance off the coast. But as the sea presents an ever-moving 
fluid surface, no impurities in the shape of organic dust can rest 
upon it, so as to be again blown about, in mischievous activity, with 
every fresh breeze. 

Equableness of temperature is another characteristic of sea air, and 
one to which it owes much of its beneficial influence in many cases. 
Tn this respect it is contrasted with the air of elevated regions in which 
the diurnal variations of temperature are often very considerable. 
The temperature of the sea-coast is warmer in winter and cooler in 
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summer than that of inland districts. This admits of easy expla- 
nation. In the first place the rapid cooling of the surface of the 
land by radiation into space, after the sun has gone down, is checked 
by the amount of moisture in the air. The aqueous vapour which is 
abundant in sea air absorbs the heat given off from the soil during 
nocturnal radiation, and acts as a kind of screen to retard the loss of 
heat in this way. Hence great variations between the day and 
night temperatures are very rarely observed at the seaside. 

“Whenever the air is dry,” says Professor Tyndall, “we are 
liable to daily extremes of temperature. By day, in such places, the 
sun’s heat reaches the earth unimpeded, and renders the maximum 
high ; by night, on the other hand, the earth’s heat escapes unhindered 
into space, and renders the miminum low. Hence the difference 
between the maximum and miminum is greatest where the air is 
driest. In the plains of India, on the heights of the Himalaya, in 
Central Asia, in Australia, wherever drought reigns, we have the 
heat of day forcibly contrasted with the chill of night. In the 
Sahara itself, when the sun’s rays cease to impinge on the burning 
soil, the temperature runs rapidly down to freezing, because there is 
no vapour overhead to check the calorific drain.” It is a matter of 
common observation that, in the interior of continents, where the 
rainfall is small, the heat of summer and the cold of winter are 
greater than at or near the coast. 

During the heat of the day the air over the sea is always cooler 
than that over the land; for the surface of the land gets rapidly 
heated and communicates its heat to the superjacent strata of air ; 
but “ when the sun’s rays fall on water they are not, as in the case 
of land, arrested at the surface, but penetrate to a considerable 
depth,” so that water is heated much more slowly by the sun’s rays, 
as well as cooled more slowly by nocturnal radiation, than the land. 
Moreover, the evaporation which is always going on at the surface of 
the sea, and going on rapidly where the sun’s rays are powerful, 
carries away some of the heat of the surface-water, and helps to keep 
the air in contact with it cool. 

Much of that fecling of agreeable freshness in the air at the sea- 
side during hot weather is due to currents of air produced by this 
inequality in the heating and cooling of the atmosphere on the land 
and over the sea. As the day advances and the land becomes heated 
by the sun’s rays, it heats the air on its surface, which thus becomes 
lighter and ascends, while the cooler and heavier air lying on the 
sea flows in to take its place, and so a refreshing sea-breeze is 
generated. During the night the land is rapidly cooled, especially 
if the night be clear, by radiation into stellar space, and the air 
lying on it is cooled also, and thus becomes heavier than the warmer 
air over the sea, and so it happens that in the morning and early 
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part of the day a gentle breeze is found blowing off the land towards 
the sea. 

But the influence of the sea in equalising the temperature of the 
air is exercised in another very interesting manner. “Over the 
surface of the ground slanting to the seashore the cold currents 
generated by radiation flow down to the sea, and the surface-water 
being thereby cooled sinks to lower depths. In the same way, no 
inconsiderable portion of the cold produced by radiation in all 
latitudes over the surface of the ocean and land adjoining, is con- 
veyed from the surface to greater depths.” 

On account of this equableness of temperature, oceanic climates 
—the most equable of all climates—are said to afford almost abso- 
lute immunity from colds. It is only on board ship that such a 
climate in its perfection can be found. A very near approach to it, 
however, may be obtained on such very small islands as, for instance, 
the Isle of Monach, about seven miles to the west of the Hebrides, 
and fully exposed to the prevailing westerly winds of the Atlantic. 
The mean January temperature of this island, which is nearly in the 
latitude of Inverness, is 43°4 degrees Fahrenheit, or 1-8 degree higher 
than the mean of January at Ventnor. On the other hand, the 
mean temperature of July is at Monach 55:0 degrees, and at Ventnor 
62°6 degrees, so that in January Monach is 1-8 degree warmer than 
Ventnor, in summer it is 7°6 degrees cooler." 

But these two characteristics of sea air—an equable temperature 
and a high degree of saturation with moisture—are soothing rather 
than bracing properties, and if it were not for the currents of air 
induced on the surface of the sea they might be found actualy 
relaxing, and this is no doubt the case in warm and cloudy weather 
on our own south-western coasts. In these respects, therefore, sea 
air offers a great contrast to mountain air. 

The same is the case in the next property of sea air I propose to 
consider, viz. its density. The absolute density of sea air is of 
course greater than that of the air at any higher level, and it must 
therefore contain bulk for bulk more oxygen, and it follows that in 
breathjng sea air we take more oxygen into the lungs in a given 
time than in the air we breathe at places above the level of the sea ; 
that is, supposing in both cases we breathe with equal frequency and 
equal amplitude. But it does not necessarily follow because an 
absolutely larger quantity of oxygen exists in a greater volume of 
sea air than in the same volume of mountain air, that more oxygen, 
on that account, is taken into the blood at the seaside than on higher 
ground. In the first place, the oxygen may be, for aught we know, 
in a more active form in mountain than in sca air; its chemical 
energy may be greater, and therefore the nutritive changes depend- 


(1) See article “ Climate,” in the recently published volume of the Encyclopedia 
Pritannica. 
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ent on respiration may be accelerated, though the air be thinner 
and poorer in its absolute quantity of oxygen; or, in the second 
place, the respiratory act may be so much increased in frequency on 
the mountains, that although less oxygen is taken into the lungs at 
each breath, yet much more may be received into the organism in a 
given time. Moreover, if we compare the density of sea air with the 
density of the air inland, at places situated only a few feet above the 
sea level, as, for instance, the greater part of London, the difference 
would be so insignificant as really to merit very little consideration. 

But disregarding, for the present, the absolute density of sea air, 
amore important point to be attended to is the great and frequent 
variations of barometric pressure met with on the sea and on sea- 
coasts. Now it has been shown by careful experiment that all rapid 
variations in atmospheric pressure increase the activity of the cir- 
culating and respirating organs, and that the perfection of organic 
life depends on these alternations of excitement and repose. We 
are justified, then, in assuming that rapid changes in the barometric 
pressure are more favourable to vital functional activity than its 
relative stability. 

It has also been shown that the barometric variations at the sea- 
side, besides being greater in amount than inland, occur with far more 
regularity, a circumstance which is regarded as tending to promote 
the accommodation of the organism to its new conditions. 

These, then, are the most important properties of sea air: 1, 
excess of ozone; 2, excess of aqueous vapour and equability of tem- 
perature; 3, great purity and absence of organic particles; 4, 
maximum density and‘ great but regular variations of barometric 
pressure. Of minor importance are the presence of saline particles 
suspended in the air which, of course, vary greatly in amount, 
according as the sea is calm or agitated, and probably exercise a 
mildly stimulating effect on the respiratory mucous membrane. 
‘The small amount of iodine and bromine diffused in sea air may not 
be without a real influence on some organisms. 

Leaving, for the present, any further investigations into the 
effects of sea air and its usual concomitant sea-bathing, I propose in 
the next place to examine, also in detail, the characteristic proper- 
ties of mountain air. And here, at the very outset of our inquiry, 
we come upon a very remarkable contrast. There was no need to 
define what we meant by sea air, although its effects, as I shall : 
have to point out hereafter, may be greatly modified by cireum- 
stances of locality. But are we always sure what we mean when we 
use the term mountain air? In Scotland and Wales we speak of 
mountain air at a few hundred feet above the sea, considerably 
below the level of the towns of Lucerne or Geneva. In Germany 
we hear of mountain air at 1,200 and 1,500 feet above the sea, and in 
the Engadine at 6,000 feet, in Mexico at 12,000! Now if we think 
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only of one quality of mountain air, viz. its rarefaction, it is quite 
clear that we must be using the same term to express very different 
things. But if we are thinking only of the general bracing effects 
of mountain air we may find these, no doubt, at very various cleva- 
tions, and we may even find them in great perfection at compara- 
tively low levels. An open plateau in a temperate climate at an 
elevation of 2,000 or 3,000 feet above the sea will certainly possess a 
more bracing air than a close valley in a hot climate at twice that 
height. But what shall we say when a Scotch medical man tells us 
that “ the air of Strathpeffer and of the Engadine are much the same!” 
They may indeed be as “much the same” as air at 200 feet and air 
at 6,000 feet above the sea level can be. 

If we confine our attention to the continent of Europe we may 
take the Upper Engadine (about 6,000 fect) as the extreme limit of 
a permanently inhabited, and perhaps habitable, mountain district. 
(The village of Cresta in the Aversthal, 6,295 feet above the sea, is 
reckoned the /ighest in Europe.) A recent contributor to this 
Review has advocated the salubrity of a residence at a consider- 
ably higher level, viz. on the Bernina Pass, at 7,658 feet above the 
sea. But for all practical purposes of comparison we may take an 
elevation of 6,000 feet as the limit in one direction of a habitable 
European mountain climate, and in the other direction such eleva- 
tions as Heiden, above the Lake of Constance, 2,660 feet; Glion, 
above Montreux, 2,900 feet ; and Seclisberg, 2,400 feet, on the Lake 
of Lucerne. Places at a lower elevation than these, although they 
may have many advantages as health resorts, can scarcely be 
admitted into the category of mountain climates. Of localities such 
as these, then, ranging between 2,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea 
level, we have, within tolerably easy access, a great number to choose 
from ; while there are a few, for exceptional needs and for short 
periods of residence, between 6,000 and 8,000 feet. 

There seems good reason to believe, as I shall hope to show 
presently, that at higher elevations than these the air reaches a 
degree of rarefaction which is inconsistent with the maintenance of 
vigorous health. So that those who have sought health and vigour 
at such elevations as the Bernina should be content with the motto 
In excelsis rather than Evcelsior ! 

Diminution of atmospheric pressure is, then, one of the chief 
properties of mountain air, and the relative proportions of this 
diminution must necessarily, cvteris paribus, have much to do in 
determining the hygienic character of any particular mountain 
station and its suitability to different individuals. It has been 
calculated that at an elevation of 2,500 feet we lose about one-eighth 
of the atmospheric pressure, at 5,000 a sixth, at 7,500 feet a fourth, 
and at 16,000 a half. 
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Another important property of mountain air is its lower tem- 
perature. It is a very well known fact that the temperature of the 
air diminishes in proportion to the altitude. From observations 
made in the Alps of Switzerland the medium loss of temperature was 
1 degree C. (= 1'8 degree F.) for every 520 feet of elevation during 
summer, and for every 910 feet during winter. Whence it follows 
that the tops of mountains are relatively much warmer in winter than 
in summer. It has, however, been pointed out that there are “ extra- 
ordinary modifications amounting frequently to subversions of the 
law of the decrease of temperature with the height,” owing to the 
circumstance that “the effects of radiation will be felt in different 
degrees and intensities in different places. As the air in contact with 
declivities of hills and rising grounds becomes cooled by contact 
with the cooled surface, it acquires greater density, and consequently 
flows down the slopes and accumulates on the low-lying ground at 
their base. It follows, therefore, that places on rising ground are 
never exposed to the full intensity of frosts at night ; and the higher 
they are situated relatively to the immediately surrounding district 
the less they are exposed, since their relative elevation provides a 
ready escape downwards for the cold air almost as speedily as it is 
produced.” Ifence a southern slope at a considerably greater eleva- 
tion may have a higher night temperature than a neighbouring 
plateau. ‘On the other hand, valleys surrounded by hills and high 
grounds not only retain their own cold of radiation, but also serve 
as reservoirs for the cold heavy air which pours down upon them 
from the neighbouring heights.” And at the numerous meteoro- 
logical stations in Switzerland it is observed that “in calm weather 
in winter, when the ground becomes colder than the air above it, that 
systems of descending currents of air set in over the whole face of the 
country. The direction and force of these descending currents follow 
the irregularities of the surface, and, like currents of water, they 
tend to converge and unite in the valleys and gorges, down which 
they flow like rivers in their beds. Since the place of these air- 
currents must be taken by others, it follows that on such occasions 
the temperature of the tops of mountains and high grounds is rela- 
tively high, because the counter-currents come from a greater 
height, and are therefore warmer.’ So the “ gradual narrowing of 
a valley tends to a more rapid lowering of the temperature, for the 
obvious reason that the valley thereby resembles a basin almost 
closed, being thus a receptacle for the cold air-currents which 
descend from all sides. The bitterly cold furious gusts of wind 
which are often encountered in mountainous regions during night 
are simply this out-rush of cold air from such basins.” * 

Considerations such as these are of the greatest importance in 


(1) Article ‘‘ Climate,” Encyclopedia Britannica. New edition. 
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determining the hygienic character of any particular mountain 
health resort. 

The question of the humidity or dryness of mountain air is one 
not easy to resolve. The air on the summits of high mountains 
is no doubt drier than the air at lower levels. But at inter- 
mediate levels, considerations other than those of altitude alone 
determine the relative humidity or dryness of the atmosphere ; so 
that each mountain station must, to a great extent, be judged of by 
itself with regard to this very important point. Perhaps, as a 
general rule, one may say that the higher the locality the less rain 
fulls ; but, on the other hand, we have to face the startling fact 
that twice as much rain and snow falls at the St. Bernard and St. 
Giothard stations as at Geneva! Much will, however, necessarily 
depend on the configuration of the ground, as well as its aspect. 
A mountain ridge facing the direction from which moist winds 
habitually blow will condense their moisture and precipitate it in 
the form of rain or snow on its sides, or on the valleys or plains at 
its base; while more remote summits of the same mountain chain 
and the higher mountain valleys at their bases may be thus protected 
and screened from heavy and prolonged rain-falls. 

Thus the moist Atlantic winds blowing against the western ranges © 
of Scotland and Cumberland determine the great rain-fall in these 
regions ; and the town of Santa Fe de Bogota in the Andes, at an 
elevation of 8,600 feet, is visited with almost incessant rain, owing 
to its situation at the foot of a mountain on the sides of which the 
warm trade-winds of the South Pacific Ocean become cooled, and 
condense their moisture. . 

“Ces phénomeénes de pluie et d’humidité excessive,” says M. 
Jourdanet, “observés en différents points c¢levés, ne détruisent 
nullement la réalité habituelle de sécheresse des altitudes. Ils sont 
la conséquence exceptionnelle de conditions topographiques desquelles 
resultent, sur une localité, l’arrét tourbillonnant et l’ascension sur les 
flancs des montagnes de vents chauds et humides qui condensent 
leurs vapeurs en pluie par le refroidissement.” 

The presence or absence of vegetation will also exercise a deter- 
mining influence as to the relative humidity of the atmosphere. 
We must, therefore, bear in mind that certain topographical con- 
ditions will frequently induce, in stations of considerable altitude, a 
moister atmosphere than is found in the neighbouring plains. But 
if we consider the effect of altitude alone, it is easy to understand 
how the air of elevated regions must be, ceteris paribus, dryer than 
that of lower situations. 

In the first place the lower the atmospheric pressure the more 
rapid is the process of evaporation, and hence the boiling-point of 
water is 28-3 degrees Fahrenheit less on the top of Mont Blanc than 
at the sea level. 
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Secondly, the energy of the sun’s rays, and therefore their drying 
effect on the atmosphere, is greater the less the thickness and density 
of the layers of air they have to traverse. The slope of the soil, the 
absence of vegetation at great heights, and the greater intensity of 
the aerial currents all tend to promote dryness of the atmosphere. 

Lombard ' appears to think that we may distinguish two zones in 
mountain climates, an upper or dry zone and a medium or humid 
zone; their limits varying greatly according to latitude, aspect, and 
configuration of the soil. For European climates he considers the 
dry zone to extend from about 3,500 to 4,500 feet upwards ; and the 
humid zone, where the air is moister than it is in higher or lower 
regions, to extend from an inferior limit of from 1,600 to 2,000 feet 
up to 3,500 or even 4,500 feet. For my own part I fail to see the 
value of a distinction which has such ill-defined limits. 

Mountain air differs then from sea air in three main particulars 
—(1) in its diminished density, (2) in its lower temperature, (3) in 
containing less humidity. The temperature is not only lower than 
that of sea air, it is also less equable. Owing to the clearness of 
the air, the absence of moisture, and the energy of the sun’s rays, 
very great differences between the day and night temperature are 
constantly found at great elevations. There is but little aqueous 
vapour in the air to prevent nocturnal radiation into stellar space 
from the surface of the soil, greatly heated during the day by the 
solar rays; thus there is usually a rapid fall of temperatures when 
the sun goes down. In summer a difference of 40 to 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit between the day and night temperatures will sometimes be 
registered. There is often, also, a very great difference between the 
sun and shade temperatures during the day. 

Mountain air resembles sea air in containing an excess of ozone, 
in its freedom from organic and other impurities, in being cooler 
than the air of inland districts, and in the fact that its monthly 
and annual variations of temperature are less than on inland plains. 

The study of mountain climates has hitherto taken the form, 
chiefly, of an investigation into the physiological effects of dimi- 
nished atmospheric pressure on the human organism. Since dif- 
erent individuals are very variously endowed with the power 
of accommodating themselves to altered external conditions, it is 
not to be wondered at that some discrepancies are to be found in 
the statements of different observers as to the effects upon them- 
selves and others of alterations of atmospheric pressure. Even 
different animals seem to possess very different degrees of sensitive- 
ness in this respect. The cat appears to be the most sensitive of 
animals in this particular; it cannot exist at an elevation above 
12,600 or 13,000 feet. Attempts to acclimatise it at Potosi, 
a town in Bolivia, about 13,000 feet above the sea, have failed. 








(1) “ Les Climat de Montagnes.” 
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At this elevation it is said to be attacked by very remarkable tetanic 
fits, commencing, at first, as slight irregularities of muscular move- 
ment, as in St. Vitus’s dance, and gradually becoming stronger and 
stronger, inducing the poor animals to make violent leaps as if they 
wished to climb up the rocks or the walls of the houses ; after violent 
efforts of this kind they fall exhausted with fatigue and expire in a 
convulsive seizure. In the town of Mexico, about 7,300 feet above 
the sea, efforts to introduce the cat, M. Jourdanet tells us, have 
been more successful. He mentions the attempt of a French lady, 
who imported a couple of white Angoras. He says: “They rapidly 
lost their habitual gaiety. They bred, however, but their young 
family was reared with difficulty, many of them dying in their 
earliest infancy (drowned, so to say, in rarefied air!). Those who 
survived had a dejected appearance, not the gay and lively aspect 
natural to kittens. Most astonishing thing of all, they were all of 
them deaf.” The long-suffering dog, however, abounds in Mexico, 
and before the conquest the natives used to eat them.! 

Jourdanct maintains that persons who are not accustomed to 
a rarefied atmosphere begin to suffer inconvenience when they 
attain an clevation of between 6,000 and 7,000 feet. Most of 
those who have reported their experiences of mountain ascents in 
Europe (I am not, of course, alluding to mountaineers in training) 
have not experienced any noticeable inconvenience until they 
reached nearly 10,000 feet. Soldiers going to Himalayan stations 
at 7,500 feet complain at first of shortness of breath, and kavea 
quicker and more feeble pulse ; but these effects are temporary. Of 
the serious effects of exposure to the highly rarefied air of very 
considerable elevations we have most valuable evidence in the records 
of the balloon ascents of Mr. Glaisher. Acceleration of the pulse 
was one of the first effects noted. At 16,000 feet it had risen from 
76 to 100. Between 18,000 and 19,000 feet both Mr. Glaisher and 
his companion suffered from violent palpitations with difficulty of 
breathing ; then their lips and hands became of a deep blue colour. 
As they continued to ascend their respiration became more laborious. 
On another occasion, at 27,000 feet, Mr. Glaisher became unconscious. 
It came on with indistinctness of vision, inability to move arms or 
legs, though he could move his neck; then he lost his sight com- 
pletely, though he could still hear his companion speak, but he 
could not answer him. Then he became wholly unconscious. He 
also describes a feeling of nausea, like sea-sickness, coming on at 
great elevations. 

The following are the various symptoms that have been recorded 
by many different observers as occuring during the ascent of lofty 


(1) There appears to be no getting out of reach of that enterprising little animal, the 
flea. Lift up a stone on a glacier, he is there! and we are assured that on the passes of 
the Himalayas, at an elevation of 18,000 to 19,000 feet, he is there also ! 
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peaks or on elevated plains. Great loss of muscular power, palpi- 
tations, quick and laboricus respiration, bleeding from the nose or 
gums, drowsiness, severe headache, nausea and vomiting, great thirst, 
mental depression, enfeebled senses, and impaired memory. The 
superficial veins become distended, the face pale and bluish. These 
symptoms were aggravated by exertion and mitigated by rest. 
Another significant symptom, reported on good authority both in 
mountain and balloon ascents, is increasing coldness of the body beyond 
what would be accounted for by the lower temperature of these 
elevations. 

It seems certain, then, both from the evidence of such actual 
observations as I have referred to, and from the experimental 
investigations of M. Bert in the laboratory of the College de France, 
that when the rarefaction of the air reaches a certain degree the due 
oxygenation of the blood is interfered with, and we get symptoms 
developed which point to oxygen-starvation, and to obstruction in 
the circulation through the lungs. In M. Bert’s experiments it 
appeared that slight degrees of diminution of atmospheric pressure 
did not lessen the affinity of the acrial oxygen for the blood corpus- 
cles; but when that’ diminution approached or reached one quarter 
of the whole atmospheric pressure, perceptible disturbances ensued. 

M. Jourdanet,* who gives a full account of M. Bert’s experiments, 
concludes that the oxygenation of the blood is not injuriously 
effected by residence at an elevation below 6,500 feet. Above this 
elevation, he believes, the respiratory functions become disturbed 
and the due oxygenation of the blood is interfered with. He pro- 
poses to restrict the term “mountain climates” to places not exceed- 
ing 6,500 feet in altitude, and to higher regions he gives the title of 
“climats d’altitude.” Moreover, he maintains that those who live 
all their life-time at great elevations, as, for example, the natives of 
the various towns on the high plateaus of Mexico, Bolivia, and 
Peru, are by no means striking examples of health and vigour. 
They are, according to his experience, especially prone to suffer 
from anemia and the disturbances of health associated therewith— 
pallor, breathlessness, palpitation, vertigos, dyspepsias, and neu- 
ralgias! Lombard also tells us that the monks of St. Bernard, after 
several years’ residence there, present various signs of anamia, and 
these are occasionally so grave as to necessitate a removal to the 
plains. 

Not less important than its rarefaction is the dryness.of mountain 


(1) I refer to his elaborate treatise published in 1875, with the title ‘‘ Influence de la 
Pression de l’Air sur la vie de 1’ Homme,” a work in two large and profusely illustrated 
volumes, which would have been much more valuable than it is had it been less diffuse. 
Much that Dr. Jourdanet writes is from personal observation, as he resided for many 
years in the mountainous regions of Mexico, but what can he know personally of the 
“ Séparation des hommes au pied de la Tour de Babel,’ of which he presents us with an 
engraving, “ d’aprés les indications de l’auteur” ? 
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air. Dryness of the air has an important influence on the activity 
of the bodily functions. These “are facilitated,” says Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, in some interesting remarks on this head, “ by atmospheric 
conditions which make evaporation from the skin and lungs tolerably 
rapid.” .... “If the air is hot and moist the escape of water 
through the skin and lungs is greatly hindered ; while it is greatly 
fucilitated if the air is hot and dry. Needful as are cutaneous and 
pulmonary evaporations for maintaining the movement of fluids 
through the tissues, and thus furthering molecular changes, it is to 
be inferred that, other circumstances being alike, there will be more 
bodily activity in the people of hot and dry localities than in the 
people of hot and humid localities.” ... . “The evidence justifies 
this inference. The earliest recorded civilisation grew up in a hot 
and dry region—Kgypt; and in hot and dry regions also arose the 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Phoenician civilisation.” He further 
points out that from the “rainless district extending across North 
Africa, Arabia, Persia, and on through Thibet into Mongolia, have 
come all the conquering races of the old world.” .... “These races, 
widely unlike in type, and speaking languages deemed as funda- 
mentally distinct, from different parts of the rainless district have 
spread as invaders over regions relatively humid. Original supe- 
riority of type was not the common trait of these races; the Tartar 
type is inferior as well as the Egyptian. But the common trait, 
as proved by the subjugation of other races, was energy. And when 
we see that this common trait in races otherwise unlike had for its 
concomitant their long-continued subjection to these special climatic 
conditions—when we find, further, that from the region characterised 
by these conditions the earliest waves of conquering emigrants, 
losing in moister countries their ancestral energy, were overrun by 
later waves of the same races, or of other races coming from this 
region—we get strong reason for inferring a relation between con- 
stitutional vigour and the presence of an air which by its warmth 
and dryness facilitates the vital actions.” 

But mountain air is not only drier than sea air and the air of 
inland, plains; it is also colder. Now this lowering of temperature 
tends, to a certain degree, to compensate for the deficiency of 
oxygen dependent on its rarefaction. For instance, in a given 
volume of air at 1,400 feet above the sea, at a temperature of 3: 
degrees Fahrenheit, there is as much oxygen as in the same volume 
of air at the sea level at 60 degrees Fahrenheit. So that such 
virtues as are lessened in mountain air by its rarefaction are, in part, 
restored by its coldness. And this leads me to speak of what I have 
always believed to be an important modification of mountain air. I 
mean the air in mountain districts that is found on the surface of vast 
glaciers. The contact of an enormous refrigerating mass, such as an 
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extensive glacier is, with the lower strata of the air over it, has, I 
take it, two necessary effects upon that air. First, it makes it drier 
than the air over the adjacent country, because it must tend to 
condense whatever aqueous vapour there is in the air on to its 
surface where it remains frozen. Secondly, it must exercise a 
certain amount of condensing effect on the air itself—on these strata 
in immediate contact, or very close to it—so that we breathe thicker, 
denser, richer air on a glacier than we do on the land near it, at the 
same elevation. Thus the air over a glacier may be compared to a 
can of milk turned upside down—in which the cream accumulates at 
the bottom instead of at the top. Whoever has walked much on 
glaciers, in elevated districts, must have noticed that they breathe 
with increased freedom, and with less effort as soon as they get well 
on to the glacier. Some have thought this simply a moral effect ; 
but I think I have observed it again and again when it was impos- 
sible to associate it with anything other than a purely physical 
influence. I have, therefore, great confidence in the restorative and 
tonic effect of glacier air for persons who retain a fair amount of 
muscular strength and activity; and I consider the adjacency of a 
great glacier, of tolerably easy access, a great recommendation to a 
mountain health resort. Thisisone of the advantages which belongs 
to Pontresina, in the Upper Engadine. The great Morteratsch 
glacier is within about an hour’s walk of the village; and after the 
little climb that is necessary in order to get on it, there is a vast field 
of glacier easily traversed in all directions, extending for miles, and 
rising very gently along the whole distance until the broken part of 
this immense ice-stream is reached. 





Having thus considered in detail the properties of sea and moun- 
tain air, having noted in what particulars they agree and in what 
important points they differ, we are now prepared to approach the 
consideration of the following highly practical questions: Who 
should go to the mountains? who should go to the sea? and who 
should go to neither? I should like to answer the last question first. 
I believe there is no greater mistake made than that very general 
one of sending a// convalescents to the seaside, except the still greater 
one of actually embarking them on a sea voyage! It arises from 
the very natural desire to hasten convalescence after acute disease. 
I am now speaking exclusively of convalescents from acute diseases. : 
But these unwise attempts to hasten convalescence are the very 
frequent cause of serious relapses. In the general debility which 
follows a fever or an acute inflammation all the organs share— 
the organs of nutrition, the secretory, the circulatory, the elimina- 
tory organs, are all feeble and unable to do much work without 
exhaustion. If an attempt is made to over-stimulate them, if an 
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appetite is induced before digestive power has been regained, a 
feverish state is frequently re-excited, and the very effort that has 
been made to hasten recovery retards it. 

Sea and mountain air are alike too stimulating and exciting for 
such cases. They arouse to premature activity when the organism 
can strengthen itself only by absolute repose. ‘How poor are they 
that have not patience” was never so applicable as to cases such as 
these. Pure, unexciting country air, in a locality where the patient 
can be thoroughly protected from cold winds, and where he can 
“bathe in the sunshine or slumber in the shade’’—that is the safest 
and best place for the invalid to slowly, but steadily, regain health 
after severe acute disease. Sea or mountain air may, however, be 
needed later on to promote recovery from the chronic affections 
which occasionally follow acute ones, and then sea air is probably 
the more appropriate of the two. 

Speaking generally, those who seek health in high mountain 
districts should be capable of a certain amount of muscular activity. 
Those who suffer from great muscular debility as well as general 
exhaustion, and who need absolute or almost absolute repose, are 
unsuited for mountain climates. Such climates are too rigorous, too 
changeful, too exciting and the persons to whom I now allude, when 
they find themselves in the cold, rarefied, exciting mountain air, feel 
out of place and become chilled, depressed, and dyspeptic. One also 
finds such persons amongst those whose desire for mental activity is 
somewhat in excess of their mental power, especially when this is 
combined with a feeble physique; or amongst those who incessantly 
and heedlessly work a strong though not exceptionally vigorous 
brain. Such persons need for a time much repose, and they will find 
renovation with repose by the sea, or, still better, in a yachting trip’ 
on the sea. 

There are others, however, who, with vigorous frames and much 
actual or latent power of muscular activity, become mentally 
exhausted by the strain of incessant mental labour, anxious cares, or 
absorbing occupations,. Mental irritability usually accompanies this 
exhaustion, great depression of spirits, with unrest of mind and body. 
These are the typical cases for the mountains. The stimulus and 
object which they afford to muscular exertion; the bracing atmo- 
sphere rousing the physical energies and re-awakening the sense of 
powers unimpaired and unexhausted ; the soothing effect of the quiet 
and stillness of high mountain regions, and the absence of the 
human crowd ;—all these influences bring rest and renovation to the 
over-worn mind. 

It is important to remember that the same individual may, at 
different times and under different conditions, be differently affected 
by sea and mountain air. If he happens to be the victim of an 
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irritable and exhausted nervous system, the result of over-strain, he 
will, probably, be benefited by removal to the mountains ; if, on the 
other hand, he should be slowly recovering from chronic disease, and 
especially from certain surgical maladies, or after surgical operation, 
where the processes of tissue change require hastening, without 
necessitating any activity in the patient himself, then he should go 
to the sea. 

Sea air is better suited than mountain air to persons who cannot bear 
great and sudden changes of temperature, as is the case with most of 
those who suffer from grave chronic maladies, as well as with many 
others. If, however, it should turn out, as suggested by Professor 
Beneke, that rarefied air is a bad conductor of heat, we can readily 
understand why a high degree of cold at a great elevation should 
exercise a much less injurious and depressing effect on the animal 
organism than the same degree of cold at the level of the sea. 

A certain morbid sensitiveness to cold, or rather to “taking cold,” 
is often greatly lessened by a residence in the bracing, rarefied air 
of elevated localities, and the same good effects are also to be obtained 
by such persons from exposure to a bracing sea air, especially if 
accompanied by sea-bathing. 

Speaking within very wide limits, mountain air is less suitable to 
persons advanced in years than sea air. The very stimulus to mus- 
cular exertion which mountain air produces is to persons much past 
middle life often a pitfall and a snare. Qui va doucement, va loin, is 
especially applicable to this period of life, and the state of feverish 
activity which is sometimes induced in aged persons in the moun- 
tains is not by any means for their good.’ 

We must not forget to consider that the effects of sea air vary very 
much with locality. The very bracing effects which Professor 
Beneke observed on the Isle of Norderney would not be found, for 
instance, in the warm moist air of our own south-western coasts. 
The former locality would, no doubt, be frequently visited by the 
cold, dry, continental east winds. The watering-places on our east 
coast enjoy a much more bracing and less humid atmosphere than 
those on our west and south-west coasts, and those on the north 
coasts of France and Belgium have a drier air than either. The 
warm, moist, and soothing but relaxing climate of Penzance and 
Torquay suits admirably many persons with irritable, hyper-sensitive 
mucous membranes, to whom the air of Cromer or Lowestoft would : 
be unbearably exciting and irritating. To many the air of Bourne- 
mouth proves particularly soothing; the air here is, I believe, drier 


(1) I met a well-known statesman in Switzerland a year or two ago, who with charac- 
teristic wisdom and discretion informed me that he was going to visit a locality where 
he could (ook at a mountain he had once climbed. There are many who with much 
less vigour than this gentleman possessed, when they get into the neighbourhood of 
mountains, are not content, as they should be, with simply contemplating them. 
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than in the more southern coast-towns, partly on account of the 
absorbent nature of the soil; moreover, it does not lack a certain 
bracing quality. 

The undercliff in the Isle of Wight, Hastings, and St. Leonards 
are cheerful and sunny spots, more bracing than the resorts farther 
north, and not so bracing as those further east. Brighton possesses 
a very bracing, stimulating sea air; a much too decided sea climate 
for many delicate persons, whom it often renders bilious and 
dyspeptic. Eastbourne and Folkestone are excellent quarters, both 
for sea air and sea-bathing. Folkestone is especially bracing on its 
east and west cliffs, where, at a considerable elevation above the sea, 
the air is less charged with moisture, and when the wind blows off 
the land it comes fresh across the fine open downs behind the coast. 
Dover is a good and convenient bathing-station. Still further east, but 
maintaining something of a southern aspect, we have Ramsgate, and 
then, with a more decidedly eastern aspect, Margate. These two last 
are most valuable bracing health-resorts, the air there possessing 
important tonic properties. On the drier and more bracing east 
coast we have Lowestoft, Yarmouth, Cromer, Filey, Scarboro’, 
Whitley, Redcar, and others. 

The health-resorts on the French and Belgian coasts on the other 
side of the channel possess a drier and brighter air than our own 
coast towns, and, as they are very accessible, they offer decided 
attractions to those persons, and they are very numerous, who find 
advantage in breathing a drier air than can be obtained in Great 
Britain. Boulogne, Dieppe, Trouville, Iécamp, and especially 
Etretat, are favourite French resorts; the latter is exceedingly pic- 
turesque, and has the advantage of being a place of much more 
simple and quiet manners than its neighbours. On the Belgian 
coast, Ostend is the best known and most popular watering-place, 
but Blankenberghe, a fishing-village about three hours by rail from 
Bruges, is, for many reasons, much to be preferred. It has a finer 
promenade on the seashore, and the life there is much more retired 
and simple. 

Having thus hastily attempted to characterize a few of the prin- 
cipal resorts where sea air and sea-bathing can be enjoyed, I must 
next pass briefly in review a few of the chicf mountain stations on 
the continent; and first of all, on account of its importance, and 
because I am personally better acquainted with it than any other, I 
will speak of the Engadine. The Upper Engadine, as a mountain 
health-resort, must be regarded as typical and unique, so far as 
Europe is concerned. Its general physical and historical characters 
have already been ably described in this Review.’ It is a wide valley, 
running for many miles at a nearly uniform level of from 5,000 to 
6,000 feet above the sea, and bounded by mountains of compara- 


(1) See Fortnightly Review for March, 1876. 
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tively moderate height. By its considerable elevation and its 
peculiar geographical position, it is removed, in a great measure, 
from the regions of cloud and mist. By its peculiar geographical 
position I mean its remoteness from the lower-lying districts which 
are nearest it. From the north it is approached by a road which, 
starting in the Rhone Valley at an elevation of over 2,000 feet above 
the sea, pursues for nearly fifty miles a steady ascent, the only 
notable descent in the whole way being at Tiefenkasten (2,900 feet), 
thence for nearly thirty miles the ascent is unbroken till the 
northern barrier of the valley is surmounted. On the south it is 
separated from the Val Tellina, about thirty miles distant, by a vast 
mountain range covered with ice and snow, and reaching an eleva- 
tion of nearly 14,000 feet, and which protects it, to a great extent, 
from the mists rising from the southern plains of Italy. Towards 
the east it stretches for thirty miles without descending 1,000 feet, 
and then it is again separated from any lower level by a high 
mountain range, which forms a striking and grand eastern boundary 
to the Upper Engadine. Its only vulnerable point, speaking 
climatologically, is towards the west, or rather south-west, where it 
descends somewhat suddenly into the Val Bregaglia; this descent 
continues steadily towards the south-west, till it reaches the Lake of 
Como. It is from this quarter that nearly all the clouds and rain 
come that visit the Engadine. It is to this remoteness from the 
lower levels that the Engadine owes its peculiar and characteristic 
mountain climate ; and it is on this account that persons fail to find 
the same bracing effects at the same, or nearly the same, elevations 
elsewhere. , 

It is not difficult to characterize the different villages in the 
Upper Engadine where visitors may dwell. Samaden has obtained 
«% vogue, and is popular in spite of its extremely uninteresting 
position. It is situated just at the spot where the Upper Engadine 
begins to be almost ugly. But « good hotel, and an obliging and 
clever landlord, has no doubt contributed much towards creating and 
maintaining its popularity. Then it has a certain prestige as the 
capital of the valley. It serves, too, as a kind of reservoir for the 
reception of the stream of visitors who are waiting for accommoda- 
tion at Pontresina or St. Moritz, being about equidistant from both. 
Then, for some, it probably has attractions of a theological kind, for 
a sturdy hand has raised here, in a conspicuous manner, the standard 
of the Evangelical party. 

Pontresina is the most popular of the Engadine villages. Its 
situation is exceedingly picturesque, and it possesses several very 
excellent hotels. It is, moreover, the most convenient station for 
exploring the high mountains, the valleys, and the glaciers of this 


portion of the Upper Engadine. It is close to the foot of Piz 
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Languard, the Rigi of the Engadine, and it is about an hour nearer 
the glaciers of the Morteratsch and the Rosegg than either St. 
Moritz or Samaden. It is out of the way of the patients and the 
doctors of St. Moritz, but it is in the way of the raw, blistered, be- 
spectacled faces and be-roped bodies of alpine club-men of all 
nations. It has been said to have a milder climate than St. Moritz, but 
from frequent personal observations I am led to doubt whether this 
is the case. I believe it is both hotter and colder than St. Moritz. 
From its situation in a wide open space at the junction of two 
lateral valleys with the main one, it is much exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun for many hours during the day; and around and 
near the village I have at times found the sun-heat greater and more 
unbearable than in almost any other locality I am acquainted with. 
But for the same reasons it is to be expected that the nocturnal cold 
would be greater than at St. Moritz, and it is so situated as to 
reeeive directly the cold gusts of air blowing down the Rosegg 
valley. I have certainly experienced colder winds at Pontresina 
than at St. Moritz. 

St. Moritz is the head-quarters of the ‘‘cure,” and has much to 
recommend it, especially for the water-drinkers. It is overrun with 
hotels and pensions. It has three churches, a kurhaus, and a 
chemist’s shop. I have elsewhere entered fully into its special 
characters as a health-resort.' A convenient abode for those who 
would be at St. Moritz, but not of St. Moritz, is the village of 
Campfer, about a mile from the baths, and in an exceedingly pictur- 
esque part of the upper valley of the Inn. Both the upper road 
which connects it with the village of St. Moritz, and the lower road 
along the banks of the Inn (especially a path through the woods on 
the right bank of the river) command exceedingly pretty views of 
lake, river, and mountain; and the wooded mountain sides around 
the village afford facilities for quict rambles not to be found in the 
more frequented parts of the valley. About two miles higher up 
the valley is Silva Plana, a pretty village charmingly: situated at 
the foot of the Julier Pass. It is a post station and is the first 
village arrived at after crossing the Julier, and as few people like to 
remain at the place they first reach, and as it is too far off for 
those whose destination is St. Moritz, Silva Plana has always 
appeared to me to have an air of unrest about it, as if everybody 
there was on the point of going somewhere else. Still higher up 
are the villages of Sils and Sils Maria, one on the north, the other on 
the south side of the valley. They are in the most picturesque part 
of the Upper Engadine and are provided with good hotels, but they 
are so far away from its more frequented parts, that to remain at either 
village is sufficient to give one the character of a misanthrope. 


(1) “ Notes of a Season at St. Moritz.’”’ Longmans. 
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The Davos valley is another mountain station in the Grisons, 
about 5,000 feet above the sea. It is situated to the north of the 
Engadine, with which it runs parallel, at a distance, as the crow 
flies, of probably not more than twenty miles. To the lover of the 
picturesque it can offer few attractions compared with those of the 
Engadine, only a few hours distant; while the fact that it is the 
special resort of several hundred consumptive patients would, in 
itself, deter many from making it a resting-place. It has a kurhaus, 
which has been carefully fitted up and adapted with baths and 
douches for the systematic treatment of chest affections. Of the 
advantage of this course of treatment, combined with prolonged 
residence in this high mountain valley, to many who have suffered 
from chest disease, there can be no longer any doubt. This is not, 
however, a suitable occasion to discuss the question of the influence 
of mountain climates in the treatment of pulmonary consumption, 
important and interesting as it is. Of the mode in which mountain 
air acts in these cases I have elsewhere expressed my opinion.’ 

Bormio, 4,300 feet above the sea, at the foot of the Stelvio, on the 
Italian side, and at the head of the Val Tellina, is also in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Engadine, and a pedestrian starting 
from Pontresina can cross over the mountainous path which extends 
from the Bernina road to Bormio in one long day. Carriages have 
to make a long detour ty Tirano in the Val Tellina. 

Bormio has long been known for its thermal springs; its climate 
is milder and more equable than that of the Engadine, owing 
partly to its southern aspect and partly to its lower elevation. It 
serves, therefore, admirably as a refuge for those who find the cold 
of the Engadine too severe and its climate generally too exciting. 
Much, however, cannot be said as to the beauty of its situation. The 
country around has a barren and unattractive aspect, and the Baths 
of Bormio have a background of reddish, hot-looking, bare moun- 
tains of uniform sugar-loaf form. But it is close to very beautiful 
scenery ; for it is only seven miles through the picturesque Val 
Furva to the Baths of Santa Catarina, 5,700 feet above the sea, a 
mountain station very nearly as high as St. Moritz, and, like St. 
Moritz, possessing a strong chalybeate spring. This is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful spot, surrounded by a semicircle of magnificent 
snow-covered summits. From its position on the southern side of 
the Alps, and from its being enclosed by an amphitheatre of lofty 
mountains, its climate is no doubt much less bracing than that of 
the Upper Engadine. Were it not for this circumstartce, and ifs 
greater distance from home, Santa Catarina would certainly become 
a formidable rival to St. Moritz. 

The Baths of Zarasp and the picturesquely situated village of 

(1) Annual Meeting of the British _— Association, August, 1876. 
Q 
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Schuls, about a mile from the baths, as well as the little hamlet of 
Vulpera still nearer the baths, ranging from 4,000 to 4,800 feet 
above the sea, are also in the vicinity of St. Moritz, being situated in 
the Lower Engadine, about six hours’ drive from Samaden. Here 
the climate is much milder than in the upper valley of the Inn. 
The waters of Tarasp have virtues, and a deservedly high reputation, 
of their own, quite independent of the mountain climate ; but Schuls 
and Vulpera offer excellent resorts for those who need less decidedly 
bracing treatment than is to be found at St. Moritz, while they also 
afford convenient intermediate resting-places for those delicate and 
sensitive persons who may desire to avoid either a too sudden 
approach to, or a too sudden descent from, the rarefied air of the 
Upper Engadine. 

The villages of Bergiin and Molins, the one on the Albula Pass 
and the other on the Julier, are the places, perhaps, most commonly 
selected for the purpose of breaking this ascent or descent. But 
apart from the fact that the latter certainly is hardly sufficient of a 
break, they neither of them afford comfortable accommodation for 
two or three days’ stay. Bergiin is most picturesquely situated, . 
and if the village were improved in cleanliness and a really good 
hotel established there, it ought to prove an attractive resting-place 
en route to or from the Engadine. 

A new resource has been provided this season for breaking con- 
veniently the descent from St. Moritz, by the opening of an hotel in one 
of the most beautiful parts of the Val Bregaglia—the Hotel Bregaglia 
—situated between Vico Soprano and Castasegna, and between 1,000 
and 2,000 feet higher than Chiavenna, the station to which persons 
hitherto had to descend in going from the Engadine towards Como 
and North Italy. This will be a real gain to invalids going south. 

Monte Generoso, situated between the lakes of Lugano and Como, 
and usually ascended from the town of Mendrisio, has lately become 
justly popular as a health-resort, since Dr. Pasta has established a 
comfortable hotel a few hundred feet below the peak, which is 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea. This, for its elevation, 
is a comparatively mild mountain situation, and better suited on 
that account to highly sensitive organizations, while the beauty of 
the scenery it commands can scarcely be surpassed. It is a most 
convenient locality for persons coming north, after wintering in the 
south of France or Italy. 

Of other frequented European mountain stations a very brief 
account niust suffice. Of very bracing health-resorts, over 6,000 
feet, the following are the best known :—The hotels on the 
(Eggisch-horn and the Bel-Alp, the former ascended from Viesch, 
the latter from Brieg in the Rhone Valley, in the midst of the 
grandest mountain scenery, and close to the great Aletsch Glacier ; 
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the Riffel Hotel, facing Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn; and the 
hospices of the Great St. Bernard, of the St. Gothard, of the Bernina, 
and of the Grimsel passes. 

Of bracing, but less extreme, mountain climates, ranging between 
5,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea, the following may be mentioned :— 
The Baths of San Bernardino, on the southern side of the pass of 
that name, where there is a chalybeate spring. Its southern aspect 
moderates the rigour of its high mountain climate. Miirren, beauti- 
fully situated above Lauterbrunnen; the Rigi Scheideck ; the village 
of Zermatt; Panticosa, on the southern slope of the Pyrenees, in the 
province of Aragon, a few hours from Les Eaux Chaudes ; here there 
is an alkaline spring; this and its moderate temperature have made 
it a resort for consumptive patients, chiefly from Spain. 

Of milder and less exciting mountain climates we have a great 
variety to choose from ; ranging between 4,000 and 4,500 feet we have 
Comballaz in the Val des Ormonds, about three miles above Seppey: 
the Baths of Leuk, at the foot of the Gemmi; Weissenstein, a ridg 
of the Jura, near Solothurn, a station for the goat’s milk and whey 
cure, commanding a very fine view; the village of Andermatt, on 
the St. Gothard road ; the well-known Kaltbad on the Rigi; Baréges, 
in the Pyrenees; and the town of Briancgon in Dauphiné, and many 
others. 

Of those between 3,000 and 4,000 feet I may name Bealtenberg, 
over 3,500 feet, in an admirable situation above the right bank of 
the Lake of Thun; Gurnigel, also, over 3,500, a frequented sulphur 
bath not far from Berne; Courmayeur, nearly 4,000 feet ; Grindel- 
wald; Engelberg, a favourite mountain resort at the foot of the 
Titlis, and near glaciers, with an equable, fresh and tonic climate, 
and whey and goat’s milk cure; Chateau d’Oex in the Simmenthal ; 
Chaumont, overlooking Neuchatel, and easily approached from that 
town ; like most of the Jura stations, it is more exciting and bracing 
than other localities of the same elevation. Sainte Croix, also near 
Neuchatel, on a declivity of the Jura chain, is about 3,600 feet. 
St. Cergues, also in the Jura, is a village built in a gorge looking 
east, at the foot of the Déle. It is much frequented for its bracing 
climate, but it is considered too irritating for delicate, impression- 
able persons. The climate of the Jura chain is said to be generally 
colder and more humid than than that of the Central Alps. 

A very easily accessible mountain station is that of Mont Dore, 
in the mountains of Auvergne; it is ascended from Clermont- 
Ferrand, within a few hours by rail of Paris; it is about 3,300 
feet above the sea, and in an interesting country. It has hot alka- 
line springs which are drunk and used as baths and inhalations. 
Some consumptive patients have made remarkable recoveries there, 
notwithstanding the fact that fogs and rain are very prevalent. 
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As examples of very mild and slightly tonic mountain climates 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet above the sea there are Glion and Les 
Avants, near Montreux ; St. Gervais, in a very favourable position, 
near the valley of Chamounix ; Seelisberg, in a protected and mild 
situation above the Lake of Lucerne; Gais, Weissbad and Heiden, 
in the canton Appenzell, above the Lake of Constance ; these three 
are exceedingly pleasant, quiet resorts, out of the way of the beaten 
track, and excellently well suited for those who need repose and 
quiet in a pure and moderately bracing air. 

Finally, whether we seek health in the mountains or by the sea, 
in either case we shall find change—that change which is the type 
of life and the condition of health ; that change which is rest. 
And who shall estimate the moral, as well as physical, refreshment 
we gain by changing the sordid routine of city life, the “ greetings 
where no friendship is,” for the contemplation of the solemn moods 
of nature, whether in sea or mountain? Looking on these eternal 
realities, in the grandeur of their calm repose or in the majesty of 
their roused anger, we recover that sense of proportion which we 
are so prone to lose—our sense of the relative proportion of the indi- 
vidual to the whole. Or, if we need no such stern remindings, we 
may seek changeful Nature in her gentler moods in the soft 
woodland shade, and there, amidst the perfume of flowers, the songs 
of birds, and the murmur of the trees, we may, as well as by the sea 
or on the mountain, recover health of mind and body as we— 


*‘ Draw in easier breath from larger air.” 


J. Burney YEo. 
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CAVOUR. 


THERE is no portion of the history of the nineteenth century that 
better repays careful study than those memorable ten years during 
which Cavour, as. the constitutional minister of a small and 
impoverished state, gradually raised Piedmont from her position of 
existence on sufferance to the recognised leadership of an almost 
completed Italy. To Englishmen in particular the life of Count 
Cavour will ever be of singular interest, for he avowedly built upon 
lines traced by our politicians and thinkers, and his most suc- 
cessful reforms were modelled upon improvements which we have 
slowly introduced into our own anomalous political system. English- 
men indeed are entitled to feel proud of the high regard expressed 
for them and their institutions by two patriots of such different 
character and such widely different ambition as Garibaldi and 
Cavour. The perfect freedom we have gained, the energy and 
patriotism we have shown at* all critical periods in our history, 
appear alike to the cool calculating statesman and to the enthusiastic 
simple-minded warrior worthy of the constant imitation of their 
countrymen. It is refreshing, after that long course of self-deprecia- 
tion which is an integral part of English training, to observe the 
success which has attended the wise application of ‘English methods 
amid an excitable and far from homogeneous people. The fashion is 
gaining ground of jeering at the cumbrous forms of representative 
parliamentary government, and some even go so far as to predict its 
speedy downfall. It is described on the one hand as involving a 
waste of power and a sacrifice of efficiency by excessive deference to 
the popular will; whilst on the other hand the checks and balances 
so carefully contrived are held to fritter away all genuine responsi- 
bility, and to prevent the true tendency of popular feeling from 
making itself felt at the most important time. A system, however, 
that rendered it possible for Italy to secure unity, independence, 
and in the main good government under the most difficult circum- 
stances without any serious internal commotion, can scarcely be 
really wanting cither in strength or in flexibility. "Weak ministers, 
or those of a naturally arbitrary disposition, may fail to manage a 
machine which enabled rulers of greater capacity and wider grasp 
to carry through projects that would have been hopeless without its 
assistance; but the real value of parliamentary institutions is not 
the less great on that account. Herein it was that Cavour dis- 
played the noblest sagacity. He was ever ready to blame his own 
incompetence rather than to find fault with his tools or his materials. 
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Throughout all the bitter struggles that he engaged in when his 
policy was thwarted, his motives misrepresented, and even his 
character traduced, he steadily refused to tamper with one iota of 
that liberty, failing which, as he persistently declared, it was not 
worth while to reconstitute Italy. Parliaments themselves might be 
refractory, his adversaries unscrupulous, or his allies exacting, but 
nothing could justify a statesman in taking a short cut to his object 
over the broken-down fences of the rights of the people. Cavour, 
from the first, had a deep-rooted confidence in his own countrymen, 
and they more than repaid him for it in the end. No minister of a 
despotic sovereign, no dictator raised to supreme power by the 
pronunciamento of an army or the ignorant plébiscite of a mob, 
could possibly have had the weight in Italy and throughout Europe 
that Cavour carried with him as the responsible chief of a constitu- 
tional cabinet. That which he thought and felt to-day, it was certain 
that through his persuasion the great majority of Italians would 
think and feel to-morrow. By degrees he established such a com- 
munity of sentiment between himself and them that they could follow 
him as readily in the most intricate negotiations as in pursuing those 
ends which were obviously for their advantage. The perfect open- 
ness of mind which enabled Cavour to work willingly and harmo- 
niously with all, no matter what might be their political or religious 
views, who could subordinate their own opinions to the good of their 
country, is a rare quality even among statesmen of the first rank, 
and it is this, even more than his genius, which renders him an 
example to be imitated. He alone of modern ministers could have 
fairly said with Demosthenes, “Though cach of you is nearer to his 
own than I am, yet I, the statesman, am nearest to you all.” 

Not until he was thirty-eight years old did Cavour begin to 
take an active part in the public affairs of Piedmont, and the 
circumstances under which he commenced political life were as 
extraordinary as his capacity for dealing with them was exceptional. 
In 1848 all Europe broke through the spell of absolutism which 
had pressed upon every country with such deadening weight since 
the great peace of 1815, and nowhere was the awakening more 
sudden or more hopeful for the time than in Italy. To this Cavour 
himself had in some degree contributed by the establishment 
of his journal, the Jisorgimento. When also, just before the out- 
break, a deputation from Genoa appealed to the despotic priest- 
ridden Charles Albert to obtain the expulsion of the Jesuits and the 
formation of the National Guard, Cavour at once gave form and 
substance to the ill-conceived petition by demanding a constitution 
in a manner as bold as it was prudent. The Charter thus unex- 
pectedly asked for was still more unexpectedly granted, and Cavour 
was one of the foremost in labouring on the committee appointed to 
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draw up the Electoral Bill. At this time, nevertheless, his ability 
was still unappreciated, and the step which he had taken in respect 
to the Charter was derided by the more advanced Liberals, to whom 
he might naturally have looked for encouragement and support. 
Between Cavour, however, and the ablest of the moderate men, 
Cesare Balbo, Massimo d’Azeglio, and Vincenzo Gioberti, there was 
already this in common, that they had all determined to give up 
the old conspiring, revolutionary methods, which, identified as they 
were with the name of a man whose patriotism was undoubted, had 
nevertheless rendered assassin and Mazzinian almost convertible 
terms throughout Europe. Before the assembling of the first 
Piedmontese Parliament, however, Italy was in a blaze of insurrec- 
tion. ‘The “five days” of Milan which drove the Austrian army in 
headlong rout to Verona, and the almost simultaneous successful 
risings in Venice, Rome, and Central Italy, drew away attention 
from the internal affairs of Piedmont. The time had arrived for a 
definite resolve, and Cavour urged that the only honourable course 
should be taken. A few days later Charles Albert issued his pro- 
clamation to the Italians, put himself at the head of the army, 
crossed the Ticino, and for some months carried everything before him. 

The opening of the campaign was indeed most favourable to Italian 
hopes. It seemed that for once long-standing feuds and jealousies 
would be forgotten in the common desire that Italy should suffice for 
herself. Republicans and Monarchists could rejoice together that 
the newly elected Pope had ranged himself on the side of liberty 
and independence. ‘The enthusiasm of the people unfortunately 
affected the judgment. of the leaders; the dispute about the spoils 
began ere the battle was half won, and there appeared on every side 
those sad differences which so long interfered with the best-laid 
plans for Italian enfranchisement. Fanatical Republicans boldly 
declared that no good thing could come out of monarchical Piedmont, 
and did all in their power to hamper Charles Albert. ‘They 
were really Austria’s most useful allies.” And so it chanced that 
the Pope, alarmed at the spread of freedom, issued his Encyclical 
of April 29th; the army of Durando, which might have acted 
with crushing effect, was frittered away at the decisive moment; 
Venice rendered no important assistance ; and even the Piedmontese 
Ministry lent but a lukewarm support to the prosecution of the war. 
This last mistake Cavour, now deputy for Turin as well as editor 
of the Risorgimento, never ceased to condemn vigorously, though he 
gave a general support to the Ministry against the machinations 
of the Left. In the meantime, unfortunately, intrigues both reac- 
tionary and socialistic were carried on in every direction. | At length 
Radetzky, who had received large reinforcements, felt himself strong 
enough to assume the offensive, and Charles Albert and his gallant 
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little army, deprived of the national support on which he had reckoned, 
were after a series of unlucky defeats driven back through Lombardy 
into his own state, whilst Turin itself was scarcely deemed safe from 
attack. During the first four months of uncheckered victory public 
expectation had naturally been raised to the highest pitch, and the 
disappointment at the result was none the less keen because the 
vision of Italian unity had been by no means clearly defined. With 
the defeat of the Piedmontese army all hope vanished, but the 
agitators were ready to lay the blame of the catastrophe upon any- 
thing rather than their own disinclination honestly to back up a 
king who was fighting on their side. In Milan some misguided 
fanatics attempted to assassinate Charles Albert. The miserable 
word “tradimento,”’ which all the Latin races are only too ready to 
use when things go badly with them, passed rapidly from mouth to 
mouth, and on his arrival in Turin the unfortunate monarch found 
himself surrounded by a discontented, clamorous mob, who used their 
newly acquired liberties only to show that they were as yet un- 
worthy to have them. Well might Cavour say of the extreme 
Republicans, who were so deeply responsible for the issue of ’48, 
“JT admire their self-sacrifice, but their fanaticism horrifies me.” 

In November of that melancholy year he pointed out that “ re- 
volutionary methods,” with their disregard for the general laws of, 
society and political economy, invariably result in the defeat of their 
own ends. It was this mania for revolutionary methods which had 
constantly wrecked the noblest causes, and he predicted that the 
newest application of this false and treacherous system would 
seat Louis Napoleon on the throne of France. Now, too, it was 
that Cavour gave evidence of his capacity to appreciate the stern 
logic of facts, and manifested that determination not to be swept away 
from the sound basis of his principles by the tide of emotional folly 
that surged up around him, which afterwards earned for him the 
complete trust of his more excitable countrymen. A thorough man 
of business above everything, he had no mercy for those sentimental 
enthusiasts who imagine that because their quarrel happens to be 
just, the days of miracles will return for their benefit. Therefore 
when the thoughtless and hasty were shouting at the end of 1848 
and the commencement of 1849 in favour of an immediate renewal 
of the war, he raised his voice in the Piedmontese Parliament on 
the side of watchfulness and delay. But moderate counsels were 
not just then in season. Cavour was met with yells and hisses 
both in and out of Parliament, and the most liberal statesman in 
Italy was howled down as a reactionist and a “codino,” because he 
refused to give in wholly to the unreasoning clamour of men who 
could understand neither the political nor the military situation. 
Cavour lost his seat for Turin, and Charles Albert went forth to his 
final defeat of Novara. The abdication of the King followed, and 
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his son Victor Emanuel, then as unpopular and as much distrusted 
as his father, succeeded him on the throne. It would have been 
easy for the young king to have recalled the Charter, thrown him- 
self into the arms of Austria, and lived for some years without much 
trouble, supported by the bayonets of the principal power in Italy ; 
but he chose the nobler course, and has earned a brilliant reward. 


Cavour was born at Turin in 1810. His father, the Marquis 
Michele Benso di Cavour, was the head of the old and noble family 
of the Bensi, which rose to wealth and renown during the twelfth 
century in the little republic of Chieri. At the time of Cavour’s 
birth, the Marquis di Cavour held the post of grand chamberlain to 
Prince Borghese, the governor of Piedmont under the French 
dominion, and his wife, a De Sellon, of Geneva, was lady in 
waiting to the Princess Borghese, that beautiful Pauline Buona- 
parte sculptured by Canova as Venus, who, in warmth of disposition 
as well as loveliness of form, was not unlike the goddess she per- 
sonated. The young Cavour was named Camillo, after the Prince, 
and it is not impossible that this early connection of himself and his 
family with the Buonapartes may have had a favourable influence 
when Cavour came to deal directly with Napoleon III. However 
this may be, it is certain that the boy grew up amid a people who 
regretted the disappearance of the French rule, and who suffered 
under the restoration of many of the abuses which Napoleon’s 
influence had swept away. Thus his mind may naturally have 
turned towards France as a benefactor long before he conceived the 
idea that through an alliance with her Italy might be freed. At the 
age of ten the lad was appointed page to the Prince of Carignano, 
afterwards Charles Albert. For some reason he appears to have 
taken a dislike not only to the servile duties which he had to perform, 
and the “livery” he was bound to wear, but to the heir to the throne 
himself, and he soon returned to the military academy which he had 
lately left. In 1826 he received his commission, at eighteen joined 
the Piedmontese army as lieutenant of engineers, and in 1831 was 
employed in surveying the fortifications of Genoa. At this time, 
“ proud, witty, and self-reliant, unsuited to obey,” as one of his most 
eloquent eulogists' described him, the liberal opinions which he 
shared in common with young Italy (though in a much more 
moderate form), were but confirmed by the repressive system in 
vogue at Turin, and his Swiss relations and friends helped him to 
acquire that knowledge of the true principles of liberty which he 
adhered to throughout with so firm a grasp. A young man of his 
open speech could not long escape punishment in those days, and 
the French Revolution of July, 1830, seems to have had even more 
attraction for him than others. For some free remarks on the 





(1) Vincenzo Botta. 
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tendencies of that movement he was sent into confinement at Fort 
Bard in 1831, his own father being Vicario of Turin, Chief of the 
Police, and one of the leaders of the reactionist party. Piedmont, 
indeed, then and for many years after, was under a stricter and more 
oppressive rule than even that which was maintained in the 
Austrian dominion, and nowhere outside of Rome and Naples was 
the influence of the priesthood greater. Cavour’s visit to Switzerland 
seemed to him like an escape into the open country from the con- 
fined atmosphere of Turin. On his release from Fort Bard Cavour 
resigned his commission in the army, and in the same year he wrote 
the remarkable letter to a friend in which, referring to the sacrifice 
of his profession, he said, “ I thank you for the interest you take in 
my misfortune, but, believe me, I shall accomplish my career despite 
of it. Jama very, an enormously ambitious man, and when I am 
minister I shall justify my position; for I tell you in my dreams I 
already see myself Minister of the Kingdom of Italy.” Other young 
men of twenty-two have had, perhaps, similar visions, but Cavour 
spent the next eighteen years of his life in thoroughly qualifying 
himself for the time of trial. Even his military training, though he 
never appears to have resumed his studies in this direction, was of 
considerable value. From 1832 to 1835 he passed his time chiefly 
in travelling in Italy—where he already had the honour of being 
marked as a dangerous “suspect” by the Austrian police—France, 
and England. His stay in the last-named country in 1835 greatly 
influenced the bent of his political genius, though he did not then 
understand our language.. Both on these travels, and in the more 
important journeys which he took eight years later to the same 
countries, Cavour showed himself as a clever, lively, agreeable man of 
the world, ready to take advantage of his means and position for 
purposes of enjoyment as well as for the acquisition of knowledge. 
Nor with all his genuine convictions in favour of what would 
certainly pass for radicalism in those days, did he ever condescend, 
as M. de Mazade notes approvingly, to play the part of the aristocrate 
défroqué. Cavour, however, was a second son, and having given up his 
profession, he found it necessary to settle down, in the then condition 
of politics, to the regular life of a Piedmontese country gentleman. 
It is probable that no part of his experience was more useful to him 
than that which he acquired in this capacity. The whole of Northern 
Italy is essentially an agricultural district, and Cavour’s everyday 
dealings, as a well-to-do gentleman farmer, with the shrewd Pied- 
montese peasantry, gave him an insight into the real requirements 
of the country which he could have gained so surely in no other 
way. His steady attention to his own land was rewarded with com- 
plete success, and the flat and monotonous estate of Leri, which 
Cavour so greatly enriched and improved by his care and skill, 
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played a similar part in the history of his life to that which Varzin 
has filled in the career of the great German statesman. His labours 
and experiments at Leri by no means prevented Cavour from keeping 
a careful watch upon the course of European and Italian politics. 
During these years he became more attached than ever to the policy 
of the juste miliew or broad Italian whiggism—a rather original 
position to take up in Italy, where the gulf between the reactionist 
clerical party and the hot-headed Republicans seemed impossible to 
bridge over. His letters at this period are interesting, not only on 
account of the judicious criticisms they contain on current events, 
but because of the clear perception which they manifest, that only by 
the development of liberty could Italy be permanently strengthened, 
and an end be put once for all to those disastrous conspiracies and 
fitful insurrections which exhausted the patriotic party without 
really injuring the oppressors. By constant trips to Turin, as well 
as by the formation of an agricultural society and a whist club, both 
more or less political in their constitution, Cavour kept up his con- 
nection with the stronger men of all parties, whilst his essays on 
the State and Prospects of Ireland, on the Influence of Commercial 

Reforms in England, on the Economical Condition of Italy, in 
addition to two others on Communism and Italian Railways, gained 
him almost an European reputation as a political writer of wide and 
statesmanlike views. <As editor of the Risorgimento also, and member 
for Turin in the critical times of 1848—49, he had still further 
strengthened his standing as a politician of sound views, and consider- 
able powers of clearly expressing them. Thus when after Novara 
Cavour was again electéd deputy for Turin, a seat which he held to the 
end of his life, he was an active, vigorous man of thirty-nine, full of life 
and gaiety, more thoroughly acquainted with the resources of Pied- 
mont and better versed in the true principles of finance than any of 
the statesmen who held a prominent position in the government ; 
his knowledge of the affairs of Western Europe also entitling him to 
consideration in any discussion on foreign politics. A strong man, 
both physically and intellectually, was needed to take the control of 
Piedmontese affairs during the next few years, and it was well for 
Sardinia and Italy that Cavour stood ready for the work. 

Cavour was naturally no orator, and the hesitation with which 
he spoke in public was increased by the fact that his pronun- 
ciation of Italian was very imperfect. He spoke French far better, 
but though either French or Italian might be used in the Pied- 
montese Parliament, he invariably chose the national tongue. ‘When 
he spoke Italian,’ says 8. Artom, “his delivery was awkward, 
broken, almost painful to listen to.” Yet, in spite of this great 
drawback, Cavour soon became the most powerful debater in the 
House. At first he confined himself chiefly to the subjects with 
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which he was specially familiar—those relating to taxation and 
finance. His criticisms on these matters were so much to the point, 
and the liberalism which he professed on all occasions was so broad 
and clearly defined, that he rapidly rose to the leadership of the 
band of independent liberal members who, in the new Parliament, 
gave their support to the Government founded after Novara by 
the chivalrous, unselfish Massimo d’Azeglio. D’Azeglio’s posi- 
tion, indeed, was such that he needed all the help that could be 
given him. Peace was not concluded, the finances were in terrible 
disorder, and the factiousness of both the extreme parties made the 
task of government much heavier than would have been the case 
had all in that time of depression made common cause for the public 
good. Cavour, therefore, took the really patriotic course in warmly 
championing D’Azeglio’s government both in Parliament and in 
the Risorgimento, though its principles were, on the whole, more 
conservative than he could himself approve. It was not, however, 
until the bill introduced by Count Siccardi for the suppression of 
the ecclesiastical tribunals that Cavour clearly stood forward as one 
to whom the highest offices in the state must shortly be offered. 
Not long afterwards Pictro Santa Rosa, the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, died, and in August, 1850, Cavour was appointed his 
successor. It was then that Victor Emanuel made his celebrated pre- 
diction: ‘‘Iam quite ready to approve; but, mark my words, he will 
take every one of your offices into his own hands.” As the first step 
towards the fulfilment of this prophecy Cavour took the portfolio 
of finance, in addition to that which he already held, in April, 1851. 

Now commenced that long spell of herculean labour in the 
various departments which lasted with little relaxation to the end of 
his life. None but a man of the strongest. constitution and the most 
inexhaustible fund of animal spirits could have gone through the 
amount of work and petty vexation together without breaking down. 
Cavour not only did so, but, unless all the stories of the period are to 
be discredited, he contrived to hold his own at the same time even 
with such a well-known free-liver as the King. But there is no 
need now to recall this chronique scandaleuse, and Cavour never 
allowed his pleasures to interfere with the business of the state. 
His activity was indeed prodigious. The conclusion of commercial 
treaties with the various European states was entirely due to his 
energy and determination, and how completely he understood the 
real principles of free-trade may be judged from the remarks which 
he made in a discussion on differential duties so early as April 4th, 
1850. Cavour then contended that these duties ought to be abolished, 
whether anything were to be obtained from other nations in return or 
not ; the reform was good in and for itself, quite irrespective of the 
proceedings of other countries. Towards France, as he openly 
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stated, he was specially easy in negotiation, because it might be 
advantageous to acquire her moral if not material support; and 
the Austrians accused him of purchasing the English goodwill by 
the excessive liberality of his commercial policy. It is easy to 
understand what a tremendous opposition his anti-protectionist 
measures met with from the ‘vested interests :” every step he took 
in advance left a cloud of enemies on his flank and rear. But these 
treaties of commerce removed a dead weight from the prosperity of 
the country, and the trade of Piedmont soon began to show the 
effects of his enlightened management. For the gradual abolition 
of protective duties was but a small part of the economical reforms he 
introduced. The establishment of banks, the construction of rail- 
ways and other public works, the .encouragement of every new 
industry that promised to be profitable, the raising of such loans as 
were necessary to carry out his projects, all these matters were 
personally attended to by Cavour himself, and he left very little 
even of the detail of his financial work to be done by clerks. This 
desire to do everything himself, which rapidly grew upon him, was, 
undoubtedly, a serious weakness in his otherwise powerful intelligence. 

Cavour was now becoming the most important member of 
D’Azeglio’s Ministry, and it says much for the noble character of 
D’ Azeglio himself, that he not only exhibited no jealousy of Cavour’s 
growing influence, but supported his new colleague most unre- 
servedly in carrying through measures the value of which he scarcely 
appreciated, and which he saw alienated some of his own staunchest 
supporters. The boldness of these proceedings might well appear 
little better than the most dangerous rashness, at a period when 
Piedmont was labouring under a chronic deficit, and the taxation 
was already too heavy to be borne continuously even by the most 
patriotic population. But Cavour: never slackened speed for a 
moment. He had made up his mind that the only way in which he 
could make both ends meet, and at the same time prepare Piedmont 
for her future of successful self-sacrifice, was by enriching the 
people up to the taxation and not by lowering the taxation (at the 
cost of reducing the army and retarding public works) to the needs 
of the people. And Cavour was not the man to be deterred by 
opposition from resolutely carrying out his programme. On all 
questions of internal liberty he was as firm as in his financial policy, 
and he now began to develop in relation to the affairs of the Church 
that policy of a Free Church in a Free State—* Libera Chiesa in 
Libero Stato ”—which Italy would be wise to adhere to even under 
circumstances of the greatest provocation. The coup q’état in 
France, which Cavour had foretold, took place on December 2nd, 
1851, and it then appeared that Piedmont was advancing too fast on 
the road to genuine liberty to suit the convenience of any of her 
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neighbours. Her free press in particular, which, to say the truth, 
indulged in a good deal of license, was galling to the imperial 
régime, and a new press law was demanded in relation to the com- 
ments permissible on foreign governments. The position of little 
Piedmont at this time was indeed anomalous, for she was growing 
every day in the strength of constitutional principles, whilst the two 
great Powers by which she was hemmed in were, if possible, more 
reactionary than ever. The introduction of a law for the regulation 
of the press led to the break-up of D’Azeglio’s administration. During 
the debate which brought about this result Cavour found himself fre- 
quently in accord with Ratazzi, who had been the leader ofthe Left Centre 
since 1849, and the ablest opponent of the Government on all questions 
of interior policy. Cavour even went so far as to make common 
cause with Ratazzi, and helped him to secure the Presidency of the 
Chamber. He did not join D’Azeglio’s reconstituted administra- 
tion, but left Italy in July, 1852, for Paris and London. In September 
he returned to Turin fuller than ever of enthusiasm for England. 
He was sent for by the King on D’Azeglio’s retirement, but the 
Roman question presented an insuperable difficulty, and it was not 
until the more conservative Balbo had failed to form an administra- 
tion that Cavour came up from Leri and assumed the supreme direction 
of affairs. Cavour’s approach to Ratazzi prior to his departure had 
given as great a shock to many of his old friends as that which 
disturbed the majority of the Tory party when his favourite 
statesman, Sir Robert Peel, abandoned the Conservatives on the 
question of the Corn Laws. They accused Cavour of steering his bark 
towards new and dangerous shores; to which he replied that he 
desired only that the craft of the State should sail in the direction 
of the bow—he, at any rate, had no wish to get stern way on her. In 
November, 1852, Cavour constituted a moderate liberal cabinet, in 
which he held three portfolios. 

Thus in little more than three years after his first election 
to Parliament Cavour had become chief Minister of Piedmont, 
and, without having sacrificed one of his liberal principles, found 
himself in a position to command a majority for his own views. 
As head of the administration he devoted the same attention to 
the development of the resources of the country that he did 
when he inaugurated his bold progressive policy with D’Azeglio, 
and in Paleocapa he found as able a colleague for the depart- 
ment of Public Works as La Marmora proved in the reorganiza- 
tion of the army. A year later, Cavour’s agreement with Ratazzi 
on the Press Bill bore further fruit in the appointment of that able 
but unscrupulous politician to the Ministry of Grace and Justice. 
Necessary as the “‘ connubio ” was, the connection between the liberal 
aristocrat and such a statesman as Ratazzi was by no means easy to 
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maintain. Ratazzi, however, more than justified Cavour’s foresight 
in seeking his support, for the eventual success of the Civil Mar- 
riages Bill was in a great degree due to his judgment and to the 
unwearied efforts which he lavished on its behalf. Piedmont was 
already a long way from the starting-point of the abolition of the 
ecclesiastical tribunals, and the nation, now accustomed to the 
exercise of freedom, no longer shrank from a direct contest with 
Rome. Sut the hostility of the Church to what she regarded as a 
fresh invasion of her most cherished rights was so violent, that the 
supporters of the Ministry were provoked to retort in similar fashion. 
In spite of his moderation, therefore, Cavour came to be considered by 
many as a godless politician, and his subversive measures in every direc- 
tion were denounced as leading straight to anarchy and disaster. A 
crisis was in fact fast approaching, and it was well for the liberal party 
that the political education of the last few years enabled the mass 
of the people to comprehend the question really at issue. A succes- 
sion of misfortunes befell the country, and the famine, the slackness 
of trade, and the cholera were all attributed to Cavour’s irreligious 
measures, aggravated by his unreasonable interference with the old 
commercial regulations. At this juncture Ratazzi brought in his 
bill for dealing with religious corporations, and this still further 
provoked the opposition, which now numbered in its ranks all who 
were suffering from any cause whatever. The King himself, who 
throughout hislife has been subject to fits of theological despondency, 
was terrified at the successive deaths of the Queen, the Queen Mother, 
and the Duke of Genoa, and considered that these bereavements 
were punishments sent from Heaven to chastise his obduracy towards 
the Church. Cavour was hooted in the streets of Turin, and the 
agitation reached such a point that for the moment it appeared as if 
the liberties of Piedmont might be seriously endangered. The King 
refused to sanction Ratazzi’s Law, and Cavour resigned. Then it was 
that Massimo d’Azeglio did his country the greatest service which 
it had ever been even in his power to perform. There was no time 
to be lost, for every day’s delay tended towards further trouble, and. 
external affairs called for immediate action on the part of a united. 
people. D’Azeglio, therefore, availing himself of his position out- 
side of politics, and his great reputation as a stainless patriot and a 
man of a religious mind, appealed directly tothe King not to risk the 
whole future of his family and of his country by further hesitation, 
but at whatever cost to his private feelings to throw in his lot with 
the people whom he ruled. The King happily listened to his faith- 
ful servant, the law was passed, and Cavour was recalled. After the 
first moment of hesitation the whole nation had rallied reund the 
great minister, and it soon became manifest what a risk had been 
run. For the Crimean War had begun, and Cavour alone could 
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deal successfully with the circumstances which arose out of that 
memorable struggle. 

One scarcely knows which to admire most, the nobility and resolu- 
tion of the statesman who was not afraid to assume the responsibility 
of sending the Sardinian army to the Crimea, or the confidence of 
the people, who at that critical time supported their leader in such a 
hazardous enterprise. The idea of taking part in the war occurred 
to Cavour early in 1854, but in November of that year ‘ the whole 
Cabinet was aguinst it.’ Cavour nevertheless had made up his 
mind to accept the proposals of England, and by degrees overcame 
the opposition of his colleagues. It was at this point that Cavour 
reaped the benefit of the complete publicity which had attended all 
his doings, as well of his invariable good-humour and accessibility. 
There was no need for him to be continually threatening to resign, 
or asking for fresh unconstitutional powers. Liberty had bred 
mutual confidence, and the people came to understand intuitively 
what Cavour could not fully express, that although nominally only 
minister of Piedmont, he was acting thenceforth as minister of Italy. 
Still there were some moments of doubt and distrust; nor can this 
be wondered at. The arguments of Cavour’s opponents were 
assuredly not without weight, and the contention that the crippled 
state of the finances could not bear the strain, that England’s alliance 
was not worth purchasing, that Austria was most unfriendly, and that 
Italian blood had far better be spent in Italy, could only be met by 
counter-arguments which left much to the imagination of the 
hearers. Cavour’s speech on February 5th, 1855, was notwith- 
standing the greatest which he had yet delivered. After referring to 
the Treaty of Alliance with England and France, he read in full 
Lord Clarendon’s letter to Sir James Hudson, brimming over with 
compliments to the Sardinian Government, and then proceeded to 
review the interests which Sardinia had in opposition to Russian 
supremacy in the Black Sea, touched upon the state of the finances 
and the loan guaranteed by England, and wound up with a clear 
and even eloquent review of Sardinia’s standing in Europe and 
the European situation, which involved an animated defence of his 
whole policy, foreign as well as domestic. This speech marked, in 
fact, the end of an old policy and the beginning of a new one. Up 
to the date of the Crimean war Cavour had given his mind chiefly to 
the regulation of the internal affairs of the country—to finance, public 
works, and the re-establishment of credit. Henceforth, whilst pur- 
suing the same course at home, he subordinated these measures to 
the needs of his foreign policy, and no longer hesitated to stretch 
the resources of Piedmont to the utmost limit, in order to be ever in 
readiness for a blunder on the part of his formidable enemy across 
the Ticino. The departure of the Sardinian army for the Crimea 
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brought with it a period of dreadful suspense. The command was 
given to General La Marmora, who had been for so many years the 
guiding spirit of the reorganization. For weeks after the landing, 
the only enemy which he had to face was the cholera. This terrible 
disease almost decimated the little army, and the feeling of uneasi- 
ness in Turin deepened almost into panic as each succeeding mail 
brought intelligence of continued sickness and death. But the 
gallant stand made by the Piedmontese force at the battle of the 
Tchernaya more than compensated for this harassing anxiety, and 
when the news arrived Cavour felt that the great game which he 
had played was already in a fair way to be won. Piedmont had 
justified her existence in the eyes of Europe, and for the future all 
Italy could look to her with pride as the natural leader in any fresh 
struggle with Austria. 

This is precisely what Cavour was throughout striving for. He 
desired that when the time came for a renewed effort to rescue 
Italy from foreign interference, there should be no further question 
as to what was the part to be taken by every man who loved 
his country, and he was determined that the remembrance of 
“ the conspiracies, plots, revolutions, and ill-contrived risings,’’ which, 
as he truly said in his speech on the Alliance, had degraded Italy 
in the opinion of Europe, should be swept away by the inaugu- 
ration of a bolder and more successful policy. The Alliance with 
England and France should lead not only to the defeat of Russia, but 
to the final establishment of Italian independence. Nearly all the 
abler Italians who doubted him at first, now felt that Cavour was 
taking the only course. by which success could sooner or later be 
certainly achieved. Daniel Manin, who at one moment had him- 
self been offered the portfolio of Foreign Affairs in Piedmont during 
the crisis of 1848-9, slowly recognised that Italy was not ripe for 
the republican government on which, as a Venetian, he had set his 
heart, and living in exile asa poor schoolmaster in Paris, he rejoiced 
to see in Cavour the statesman who could carry out his own projects 
with a firmer hand. Poerio, too, a galley-slave at Naples, felt his 
chains lighten when he heard of the conclusion of the Alliance with 
England and France. Mazzini alone, in spite of his love for Italy 
and the many services which he had rendered her, could not sacrifice 
his long-cherished Utopias to the welfare of his country. Italy must 
be freed, if freed at all, in accordance with the plans of the master- : 
conspirator, and he gave a dismal proof of his unbending fanaticism 
by stirring up an insurrection in Genoa at a most critical moment. 

Unfortunately for the speedy fulfilment of Cavour’s hopes, the 
capture of Sebastopol brought the Crimean war to a close, and 
Cavour himself could scarcely sce at first how Sardinia was to be 
recouped for the sacrifices which she had made. She was excluded 
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from the early negotiations at Vienna, and although she was admitted 
to the Congress of Paris, on the representations of England, France, 
and Russia, in spite of the strong protest of Austria, this had so 
much the appearance of an admission on sufferance, that Cavour 
said, ‘“‘ What is the use of going there to be treated like a child?” 
He nevertheless went, and ere long succeeded, thanks to his tact,. 
good-humour, and genuine knowledge, in making himself felt at the 
council board. By degrees he was enabled to side, in the discussions. 
which took place, with France and Russia, against England and 
Austria, though without offending Lord Clarendon. His chief gain 
consisted in the friendly relations which he established with the 
Russian plenipotentiary, and the ill-feeling which he contrived to 
aggravate between Russia and Austria. Later, owing to the 
Emperor of the French, the question of Italy made its appearance 
at the Congress. This gave Cavour the opportunity he sought of 
placing on record the national grievances, and in particular enabled 
him to point out that Austria herself, by overstepping the bounds 
imposed by the treaties of 1815, had destroyed the equilibrium 
established at that time, and had placed Piedmont in a most difficult 
position. These views he further elaborated in a note to Lord 
Clarendon and Count Walewski; and though little came of all this. 
at the time, it was something new to have the claims of Italy as a 
nation pressed by an Italian plenipotentiary at an European congress. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the vision of an united Italy 
near at hand turned Cavour’s head for the moment, and he attri- 
buted more importance to the kindly expressions of Lord Clarendon 
and to the Emperor’s question, “ What can we do for Italy?” than 
they deserved. His letters to Ratazzi at this time were written 
under the influence of considerable exaltation. A visit to London 
calmed him at once, for, though he was exceedingly well received, 
Lord Palmerston evidently had no intention of giving him any 
assistance, and on his return through France he saw that the 
Emperor, too, was by no means inclined to move at present. Still, 
though nothing definite had been done, Cavour was fairly entitled to 
the enthusiastic welcome with which he was greeted at Turin, and 
the still more satisfactory congratulations which he received from the 
other great cities of Italy. He had accomplished even more than he 
yet knew, and the well-assured self-confidence which he had acquired 
by measuring himself against the representatives of the Great 
Powers was of the highest value in the difficult succession of nego- 
tiations on which he now entered. It is true that the envoys at the 
Congress of Paris were, with the exception only of himself,a very 
second-rate company ; but that was not then so plain as it is now, and 
only the veteran Metternich, looking on at the destruction of his own 
handiwork, recognised that there was but one first-rate diplomatist 
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in Europe, “and he opposed to us, Cavour.” Of this diplomacy and 
its methods Cavour could afterwards proudly say, “Whilst my 
enemies are groping for me in the by-paths and hedges, I am fear- 
lessly marching along the public highway.” And in spite of some 
necessary secrecy, this description of his acts was in the main 
correct. He never disguised that every step which he took was in 
one definite direction, and that he was constantly and vigorously 
working to overthrow the Austrian domination. 

On Ratazzi’s retirement, after Mazzini’s miserable émeule at 
Genoa, Cavour took the Ministry of the Interior, in addition to the 
three other departments, into his own hands; but his ministerial 
dictatorship still rested entirely upon parliamentary majorities and 
the will of the people. These were the days of the fortification of 
Alessandria and Casale, of the subscription for a million of muskets, 
of the piercing of Mont Cenis, and, above all, of the formation of the 
arsenal at Spezzia—at the very end of the Picdmontese dominions— 
matters to which Cavour, in spite of his innumerable engagements, 
contrived still to give his personal attention. Charles Lever, in one 
of his amusing papers, has sketched the short, thick-set, active 
figure, with its broad hunched shoulders and owl-like face, that 
appeared one fine day examining the environs of the Bay of Spezzia, 
and whose investigations ended in the destruction of his favourite 
villa. It was the same with the Cenis Tunnel, which owed its rapid 
progress in great part to his energetic support. His activity and 
promptitude became more astonishing than ever. Rising at four, 
he finished his private correspondence and the perusal of confiden- 
tial reports before breakfast, dispatched the business of his four 
departments with less of apparent effort than it cost some of his 
colleagues to attend to one, and night after night was in his place in 
Parliament defending his policy in every branch against assailants 
who made little account of the difficulties by which he was sur- 
rounded. The rancour of parties had been much embittered during 
the year 1857, and the successes of the Right at the elections had 
driven many of the Moderate Liberals into the arms of the revolu- 
tionists. But Cavour held his own through all these troubles. The 
Turinese, who prided themselves on their famous and indefatigable 
representative, always said that by Cavour’s face and manner, as he 
passed through the streets, they could tell whether things were 
going well or ill with the State, and his familiar gesture of rubbing 
his hands when pleased spread confidence through the city at the 
most critical times. 

The Foreign Office alone might have sufficed from 1856 to 1859 
for the energies of any ordinary man. The good understanding 
which Cavour had established with Russia at the Congress of Paris 
enabled him to offer suggestions on the subject of the Danubian 
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Principalities and the Danube itself, which soothed the pride of 
Russia without wounding the susceptibilities of England, though the 
grant of a harbour at Villafranca to the northern power in 1857 
almost called forth a remonstrance from Lord Palmerston. England, 
in fact, had drawn closer to Austria in spite of Cavour, and looked 
with suspicion upon any movement on the part of Sardinia for the 
liberation of Italy. The treaties of 1815, rudely shaken as they had 
been by the Crimean war, were still the objects of her gravest solici- 
tude. The Emperor of the French, on the other hand, was becoming 
more and more favourable to intervention, and Cavour, who spared 
no pains to keep the cause of Italy continually before him, could look 
forward with well-founded hope to the time when Napoleon’s ideas 
would be reduced to action. Matters were indeed progressing pre- 
cisely as the Piedmontese minister desired, when Orsini attempted to 
assassinate the Emperor on January 14th, 1858. This raised a storm 
of indignation, and even England felt something of its effects in the 
violent address of the French colonels, the trial of Dr. Bertrand, and 
the defeat and resignation of Lord Palmerston, on account of his 
presumed subservience to Louis Napoleon. England could afford to 
disregard the anger of France, but to Piedmont it was a much more 
serious affair. She was in no position to dispense with the friendship 
of the Emperor, and yet Cavour, though he proposed a law for the 
stricter regulation of the ultra-revolutionary press, and took order 
with the advocates of assassination, positively refused to have recourse 
to the arbitrary methods of arrest and suppression which Count 
Walewski vehemently urged him to adopt. 

Nothing was lost in the end by Orsini’s attempt, and the 
Emperor seems to have appreciated Cavour’s manly behaviour. At 
any rate, Cavour’s secret visit to Plombitres in July served to 
conclude an informal alliance, and the marriage of Prince Napoleon 
with the Princess Clotilde, the Italian campaign, and possibly the 
cession of Savoy and Nice on certain contingencies, were arranged at 
this interview. The Emperor’s idea at that time was no doubt that 
of an Italian national confederation, afterwards elaborated in the 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Napoléon et l’Italie,” but it may be doubted whether 
Cavour ever looked upon this as more than a stepping-stone to a 
more complete unification. During his stay at Plombiéres he fully 
confirmed the favourable impression which he had previously made 
on the Emperor, and established between them a community of 
feeling which even the shock of Villafranca did not altogether upset. 





f Everything was now ready for the great coup so long and patiently 
: waited for. But politicians were unprepared for what followed, and 
the menacing words of Louis Napoleon to Baron Hubner on the 
Ist January, 1859, fell like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky upon 
startled Europe. Victor Emanuel’s speech of the 10th, and the 
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marriage of Prince Napoleon, revealed a preconcerted plan, and 
from then until the actual outbreak of hostilities Cavour lived in 
“one perpetual turmoil of diplomatic encouragements and remon- 
strances. Fortune once more favoured the Italian statesman. 
Austria, wearied out with negotiations, suddenly called upon Pied- 
mont to disarm in three days, and the war began. The Emperor 
declared in his proclamation, before leaving Paris, that Austria must 
either be mistress to the Alps, or Italy should be free from the Alps 
to the Adriatic. The French army, still at the height of its reputa- 
tion, was pushing forward full of confidence and spirit; the Picd- 
montese forces, though not very numerous, were admirably equipped, 
and worthy to take their place side by side with their friends of the 
Crimea; above all, as showing the triumph of*the liberal policy, 
Garibaldi, the hero of Rome and South America, whose very name 
was even then a tower of popular strength, was conducting a separate 
warfare, precisely suited to his genius, on the skirts of the Tyrol. 
Cavour himself was now the whole administration, and his diree- 
tion made itself felt at every point. As the allied forces swept 
onwards from victory to victory, new governments were established 
in their rear, and the ablest representatives of the Piedmontese 
system were appointed to superintend the interests of Italy and 
order at Milan, Florence, Modena, Parma, Bologna, and the other 
cities, which hastened to throw off the yoke of Austria and Rome. 

But Italy was doomed to experience a cruel disappointment. The 
victories of Montebello, Palestro, and Magenta led up only to the 
bloody drawn battle of Solferino. Before Napoleon lay the almost 
impregnable Quadrilateral ; he had lost a large portion of the flower 
of his army, and Prussia threatened to take the field. France had 
entered upon a campaign from which under no circumstances could 
she derive great advantage, and sad as it might be for Italy to see 
Venice still in the power of Austria, Frenchmen might well feel 
that they had done enough for an idea. The armistice was signed 
at Villafranca, between France and Austria, without reference to 
Piedmont, and Cavour arrived at the camp only to find that Victor 
Emanuel had likewise signed the document, and that peace was, 
therefore, virtually assured. When he learnt that his plans were 
thus frustrated, and Italy, as he thought, betrayed, Cavour gave 
way to a tremendous fury of passion, which appears to have un- 
hinged his intelligence, already tried by overwork. He refused to 
be responsible for such a peace, sent in his resignation to the King, 
and hurried back to Turin without even seeing the Emperor. 

That this was a really grave mistake on the part of the great 
statesman must be apparent to any unprejudiced person who con- 
siders the facts of the case, and though it may be easy to excuse, it is 
impossible to defend, the burst of petulance which deprived Italy of 
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his counsels at this most critical juncture. Granted that Cavour had 
been deceived, and that his sovereign had been forced into signing ~ 
peace against his will, this was no more than a politician of Cavour’s 
experience ought to have counted upon as at least a possibility when 
he committed Piedmont to the French alliance; and the very vehe- 
mence of his anger convicts him of want of foresight. But worse 
than this, his own capacity had forced him into a position of such 
overwhelming importance that he had no right to be angry at all, 
save in the strictest way of business. He had gathered all the skeins 
of negotiation, the whole powers of the Government, into his own 
hands, with the full consent of all parties, it is true, but, neverthe- 
less, to the exclusion of men who might have been qualifying to 
succeed him in the event of sickness or death. Consequently 
Cavour was bound to stay at his post, or at any rate remain as 
adviser at Turin, until he saw what was the result of the armistice 
and the retirement of the French. The good of his country de- 
manded no less of him, and he should have sacrificed all personal 
fecling to that. It may be urged that Italy lost nothing by his 
withdrawal just then, and that he gained increased influence with the 
people by thus markedly expressing that bitter disappointment 
which ail his countrymen felt. But who shall tell what effect 
Cavour’s personal influence with the Emperor of the French might 
not have had? Who shall say that if Cavour had been at hand to 
insist upon the drawbacks of Villafranca, and had exercised his un- 
rivalled tact and diplomacy in the negotiations which immediately 
followed, the annexations of the Central States would not have been 
more easily attained, and perhaps the sacrifice of Savoy and Nice 
avoided by some less valuable surrender? But the Italians felt for 
their leader, and admired rather than blamed him. His one hurried 
interview with the Emperor at Turin a few days after served in 
some sort to soothe his shattered nerves, and he then took his 
departure for Switzerland, leaving the government in the hands of 
Ratazzi, La Marmora, and Dabormida. But though Cavour had 
gone, his spirit remained. Farini, D’Azeglio, and, above all, Ricasoli, 
his friénd and his ablest successor, maintained the provisional 
governments at Modena, Bologna, and Florence with a firmness and a 
capacity which earned for them the gratitude of the whole country. 
After all, had Cavour stopped to consider the results already achieved, 
he would have been forced to admit that, provoking as the con- 
clusion of such a peace might be, the failure was by no means so 
complete as he imagined in the first moments of depression. A year 
or two earlier he would have looked upon the acquisition of Lom- 
bardy, which was secure under any circumstances, as in itself a 
great achievement; and it was obvious, even before he went to the 
camp, that not only was the confederation scheme shelved, but that, 
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in spite of any convention, the Central States and Romagna were far 
more likely to link their future to that of Piedmont than to return 
to the control of their former rulers, or to set up permanent govern- 
ments on their own account. Much remained to be done, but much 
had been accomplished by the policy which had been so steadily 
pursued. 

The Ministry which succeeded to power during Cavour’s temporary 
retreat proved incompetent to deal with the series of confused nego- 
tiations that followed upon the half-settlement of Villafranca and the 
Treaty of Zurich. One French army was in Lombardy, ready to 
encounter any Austrian aggression ; another French army still occu- 
pied Rome, prepared to chastise any attempt on the part of the 
Italians to interfere with Umbria and the Marches; the States of 
Central Italy, who wished nothing better than to exchange their 
provisional governments for definite annexation to Piedmont, were 
unable to carry their intentions into effect on account of the doubtful 
attitude of the master of these French legions, and the necessity 
under which he felt, or pretended to feel, himself to observe the 
engagements of Villafranca. In reality the Emperor, as usual, could 
not make up his mind to be wholly generous or thoroughly grasping. 
He was not himself averse to the extension of the Piedmontese rule, 
but he was keenly alive to the criticisms of those who looked with 
distrust upon the rising power of Italy, and he desired to have some 
recompense to show the French people in return for the cost of the 
war. It was no discredit to Ratazzi’s administration that they failed 
to understand the Emperor’s flickering policy: they had never been 
to Plombiéres, and could not guess that the solution of the question 
of Central Italy lay on the French side of the Alps. Still their 
hesitation made them unpopular, and it was clear that Cavour, who 
had returned to Leri, and was taking an active though not responsible 
part in current politics, must once more assume the direction of 
affairs. He was recalled therefore, and the cession of Savoy and Nice 
to France was arranged on the same terms as the annexation of the 
central provinces to Piedmont—the adoption of the measure by the 
whole of the populations affected in both cases by means of a plébis- 
cite. The result of such a test in Tuscany and Romagna was a 
foregone conclusion, and the vote in Savoy and Nice had been most 
carefully prepared. Sardinia therefore became merged in Italy, and 
France, in gaining two new provinces, lost the credit she had 
obtained by her magnanimous Italian campaign. All Piedmont, 
from the King downwards, felt the surrender of Savoy in particular 
as a terrible blow; and necessary as the sacrifice was, and little as 
Cavour himself could be blamed for what occurred, there can be no 
doubt that the loss was ever present to his mind, and in the end, by 
leading to a memorable misunderstanding, tended to shorten his life. 
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Cavour’s defence of his policy against the able, well-arranged 
indictment of Ratazzi and the fierce personal attack of Guerazzi, the 
dictator of Florence in 1848, was one of the best of his speeches. 
Guerazzi had the temerity to attempt to force home his invective 
by a reference to an episode in English history. This was Cavour’s 
strongest ground, and he retorted with crushing effect in a famous 
passage. It is perhaps the most complete reply of its kind ever 
made in the course of a debate, and certainly lost none of its point 
from the constitution of the Opposition in the new Italian Parliament. 


‘*The honourable member Guerazzi reminds me of the case of Lord Claren- 
don ; he reminds me how that statesman, after having followed his sovereign 
into exile, after having given proofs of fidelity only too rare in England in 
those days, after having been in power for more than twenty years, was 
impeached by the Commons, sent into exile by his sovereign, and condemned 
to die there for having ceded the port of Dunkirk to the French. The honour- 
able member will permit me to observe that if Lord Clarendon, in defence of his 
policy, so bitterly attacked by his enemies in Parliament, had been able to 
point to several millions of Englishmen freed from the yoke of the stranger, to 
many provinces added to the realm of his master, perhaps the Parliament would 
not then have been so harsh, perhaps Charles II. would not then have been 
so ungrateful to the most faithful of his servants. But, gentlemen, since Signor 
Guerazzi wished to read me a lesson in history, it was his business to have 
finished it. After having spoken of Lord Clarendon, he ought likewise to have 
reminded me who were the opponents of that minister, what manner of men 
were they who pressed for his impeachment, divided his spoils, and succeeded 
to his power. Then he would have told you that opposed to Lord Clarendon 
was that famous clique of politicians united to one another by no previous 
history, by no community of principles, by not one single political idea—banded 
together only in the most factious egotism; men who had been false to every 
party, who had professed every creed, who were by turns Puritans, Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians, and finally Papists; Republicans to-day, bigoted Royalists 
to-morrow ; demagogues in the market-place, courtiers in the palace; tribunes 
in parliament, advocates of reaction and extreme measures in the councils of 
their king; the men, in short, who formed that ministry which history has 
branded with the name of the Cabal. And then I should have been able to 
remind the deputy Guerazzi that Englishmen highly honour Lord Clarendon, 
and esteem his memory one of the glories of their country, in contrast to his 


political opponents—to Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauder- 
dale.” 





But this speech was something much more than a personal vindi- 
cation or a defence of the inevitable surrender of Savoy and Nice. 
In it Cavour found occasion to give again a brief but luminous review 
of the whole course of policy which had been pursued by Piedmont 
under the direction of himself and his colleagues since the year 1850, 
and the striking summary thus delivered before the Assembly which he 
had done more than any living man to bring together, produced an 
almost unexampled effect. As the story of past doubts, dangers, 
responsibility, and difficulties was unfolded to the representatives, 
not now of Piedmont only, but of Lombardy and Parma, Tuscany and 
Modena, by the statesman to whom they owed their liberties 
and their independence ; as the success of the present and the well- 
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grounded hopes for the future were held up for their encouragement, 
the loss of the provinces seemed but trifling in comparison with what 
had been and yet would be achieved, and when he sat down Cavour 
had fully established his position as the indispensable minister of the 
new Italy. 

Even as he was speaking Garibaldi was on his way to Sicily, 
Lamoriciére, one of the famous generals of the French wars in 
Africa, had taken the command of the Papal army, and the relations 
of Victor Emanuel’s Government, both with Rome and Naples, 
were exceedingly strained. The European Powers also, who had 
become generally reconciled to the annexations already accomplished, 
again manifested uneasiness at what they regarded as the unlimited 
ambition of Piedmont. The extraordinary success of Garibaldi’s 
expedition, which Cavour, though he certainly could not foresee, did 
his best to assist without too far compromising Italy with Europe, 
raised the popular enthusiasm to the highest pitch. Garibaldi him- 
self, loyal and chivalrous throughout, openly proclaimed that he was 
acting only in the interests of Victor Emanuel and Italy, as with 
his heroic little band of volunteers he marched steadily forward. 
Sicily conquered, he crossed to the mainland, and almost before 
diplomatists had time to consider what was taking place, Francesco II. 
had retreated to the Volturno, and Garibaldi the Republican, 
the devoted follower of Mazzini, was signing decrees in Naples as 
Dictator of Southern Italy. It is strange to look back to the 
consternation produced. The red republican spectre, which had 
so affrighted the monarchs of Europe twelve years before, had 
now actually taken its seat in a royal chair. The influence of 
Mazzini threatened to overpower that of the representative of Pied- 
mont with the noble but impulsive Italian. Garibaldi was induced 
to delay the plébiscite which was to declare the annexation to 
Upper Italy, and intoxicated by his victories over the Neapolitan 
forces, he began to plan enterprises against Rome and Venice, which 
would undoubtedly have jeopardised what had been so dearly won. 
The situation was not improved by the personal feeling which Gari- 
baldi, who went so far as to demand the First Minister’s dismissal, 
manifested towards Cavour. The policy of reason and the policy of 
emotion now stood face to face. The latter had done good work, but 
it threatened to hazard everything for a problematical advantage. 
Between Naples and the Piedmontese army, which could alone put 
an end to the growing anxiety, lay the States of the Church, with 
Lamoriciére at the head of a cosmopolitan rabble, ready to defend the 
Pope’s temporal power. Once more hesitation would have been 
fatal, and Cavour, having secured the Emperor’s good-will, pushed 
forward the army into Umbria and the Marches, whilst he ordered 
the fleet round to Ancona. This was in its way as bold a stroke as 
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the Crimean alliance, and it was rewarded with a more immediate, 
if not more genuine success. Lamoriciére was defeated, the army 
penetrated without difficulty to the Neapolitan frontier, took part in 
the final overthrow of Francesco II. on the Volturno, and commenced 
the siege of Gaeta. Garibaldi, who, though frequently thoughtless 
and ill-advised, had not a spark of jealousy in his composition, heard 
with genuine satisfaction that his “ Piedmontese brothers” had again 
taken up arms to secure the unity of Italy. In the end too giving 
way, as a good patriot, to the vote of confidence in Cavour passed by 
the Parliament, he went out to meet Victor Emanuel on his entry into 
Naples, and then retired suddenly to his island of Caprera. The coup 
had been completely successful, and Naples and the Marches were 
peaceably annexed, Jad Cavour now treated the volunteers with 
open-handed generosity, and done his utmost to remove any remains 
of ill-feeling from the minds of men who, whatever their defects, had 
just rendered a vast service to Italy, all might yet have been well, 
and Garibaldi would have forgotten his sense of personal neglect in 
the honours and benefits conferred upon his friends. But unfortu- 
nately little was done in this way, and it was almost enough for 
Garibaldi to prefer a request in order to insure its rejection. This 
was most probably due to the mistakes of subordinates, rather than to 
any deliberate intention on the part of the great statesman himself. 
But Cavour’s hostility to all that savoured of revolutionary propa- 
gandism was well known, and every slight received by the Gari- 
baldians from the Piedmontese officials was laid to his account. 
Garibaldi therefore remained at Caprera, carefully nursing his wrath 
against the man who had made him a stranger in Italy. Cavour, 
however, was now at the height of his popularity, and the reception 
which he met with at Turin, when, with the venerable Manzoni by 
his side, he came forth from the palace where the Parliament of all 
Italy was happily assembled, no more than reflected the unmeasured 
enthusiasm felt for him by the great body of his countrymen. He 
was still in the full vigour of life, and Italians might well look for- 
ward to having the benefit of his matured counsels for many years 
to come. Cavour himself knew that the task of consolidation and 
reorganization was as difficult as anything which he had previously 
undertaken, and that the Neapolitans and Sicilians were as yet far 
from ready to bear their full share in the working of liberal institu- 
tions. The prevailing jealousy of Piedmont had to be overcome, and 
the rival claims of the great cities to be adjusted. Above all, the 
relations of the Government to the Church, and how to obtain pos- 
session of Rome—shortly afterwards declared, though still occupied 
by foreigners, to be the national capital—were questions that needed 
most careful handling. To the Roman question, as the most trouble- 
some of all, he now turned in earnest. Throughout Italy the priest- 
hood was still bitterly opposed to the government of the “ King of 
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Sardinia,” and though in the northern provinces they confined their 
hatred and malice within the bounds of legality, in the Papal States 
and the two Sicilies they openly proclaimed their intention to con- 
spire continually against the new rule. As to the Pope, he, as well 
as his counsellors, was disinclined to enter into any arrangement 
whatever with the sacrilegious power that had robbed him of the 
countries which he had so infamously misgoverned. Yet Cavour in 
nowise despaired of eventually carrying out his favourite scheme of 
“ Libera Chiesa in Libero Stato,” with the full and willing consent of 
the Pontiff himself. He trusted in this as in other cases to the 
continued influence of liberty and patriotism to convince the leaders 
of the Church, and with them their followers, that it was possible to 
be a good Catholic without ceasing to be a good citizen. But Cavour 
was not to accomplish his own designs. The statesman who had laid 
the foundation and raised the superstructure did not live to see the 
crowning of the edifice. 

That Rome and Venice should still be left under the control of the 
Pope and Austria, until a favourable opportunity might arise for 
obtaining their liberation by diplomacy or force, seemed to the 
more excitable spirits a wilful betrayal of the Italian cause, and 
unfortunately Garibaldi, whose popularity, especially in Southern 
Italy, was even greater than that of Cavour, proved no more capable 
at Caprera than at Naples of comprehending the impossibility of 
success at that juncture. He not only called upon all Italians to 
arm themselves for a renewal of the war on their own account, but 
still smarting at the cession of his birthplace, and at the remembrance 
of what he considered the shabby treatment of his followers, he 
besought his countrymen to withdraw their support from Cavour, 
and from that majority in Parliament which had enabled the minister 
to betray his country and to ‘drag Italian honour through the 
mud.” Such language could not pass unnoticed in the Assembly, to 
which Garibaldi had been elected a deputy. Ricasoli made himself 
the spokesman of the whole of the moderate party in Parliament and 
throughout the country, when he referred to Garibaldi’s attacks as. 
insults to Italy and disloyalty to the King. Garibaldi came to Turin 
from Caprera, and in an earnest letter proclaimed his unalterable 
fidelity to Victor Emanuel. But his feeling against Cavour was 
still further aggravated by this enforced explanation, and in the 
debate on military reorganization and the army of the south he 
poured forth all the accumulated bitterness of months. The scene 
which followed was as painful as it was dramatic. Garibaldi, after 
enlarging in the warmest language upon his own devotion to an 
united Italy, and the glorious exploits of his gallant army, proceeded 
to a point-blank denunciation of the cold, self-seeking ministry, 
which, not content with blighting the noble achievements of his 
force, would, but for his own patriotism and self-sacrifice, have pro- 
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voked a “ fratricidal”’ war. Cavour, who had listened in silence to 
the wounding statement that the speaker could never give his hand 
to one who had rendered Garibaldi a stranger in Italy, now sprang 
to his feet, and, overcome with indignation, demanded in strong 
terms that the General should be called to order. The House had 
already protested for him even more warmly. Garibaldi, in spite of 
this, quite beside himself with rage, unmindful of the general 
ery of shame and of the milder remonstrances of the President 
Ratazzi, repeated the monstrous accusation. This was the signal 
for general disorder, the Garibaldini in the galleries cheering on their 
hero, and the great majority of all parties in the House itself siding 
with Cavour. The confusion was such that the sitting had to be 
suspended for a time. When the debate was resumed General Bixio 
appealed to Cavour to overlook what had passed, and Cavour, who 
had at once mastered his momentary feeling of personal resentment, 
replied in language as well chosen as it was generous, that he was 
aware that one occurrence had placed an impassable gulf between 
himself and General Garibaldi, and that from the grief that he 
himself had felt when compelled to make the sacrifice of Nice, he 
could sympathize with Garibaldi in his affliction. Garibaldi, on his 
side, though professing himself Cavour’s opponent, admitted that he 
had always considered that statesman a friend of Italy. But Cavour, 
determined not to risk anything by a policy of provocation, could not 
give way to the General’s demands for the reorganization of the volun- 
teers, and the breach between these two great men was never filled 
up. Though a private meeting was arranged between them, and 
Cavour showed himself ready as ever to renew his friendship with 
one who had done so much for the common cause, Garibaldi could 
not forget the circumstances which had led to his intemperate 
outburst. That Cavour was in the right, from a political point of 
view, does not admit of question, for a renewal of the war at that 
time would in all probability have arrayed against Italy at least two 
of the great Powers. Garibaldi then, as in after years, was quite 
- incapable of appreciating such considerations, and thought that his 
readiness to lay down his own life, or to imperil his great reputation, 
were arguments in favour of immediate action, no matter what over- 
whelming superiority of numbers might be found on the opposite side. 
Cavour never fully recovered from the shock which he had 
received, and the efforts he had made to control himself. This 
stormy sitting took place on the 18th April, 1861; on the 6th of 
June Cavour was dead. The amount of work to be done necessarily 
increased with each successive annexation, and Cavour, regardless of 
his health, foolishly piled more and more upon his own shoulders. 
sut he had over-estimated his strength ; and when to this continuous 
exhausting labour were added annoyance and grief that his exertions 
were not appreciated by one section of his countrymen, his unequalled 
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powers of rallying from the effects of overwork seem to have failed. 
He felt himself giving way, yet he could not afford to be ill, and 
the approach of serious danger was manifested by a mental irrita- 
bility which he had never previously exhibited under the most 
trying circumstances. On the 29th May, after having spoken in the 
House, he was taken ill on his return home; but he never dreamed 
that the attack was mortal, and even recommenced work on the 
third day, confident that he would shortly recover. But the Italian 
doctors willed it otherwise, and Cavour, who had the same faith in 
bleeding that is still held by many of his countrymen, lent himself 
readily to this dangerous remedy. He gradually grew worse under 
the treatment, and all Turin watched sadly round the house where 
he lay. His last conversation expressed the same love of liberty and 
dread of arbitrary methods which had accompanied him throughout 
his whole life. “ Above all, no state of siege,” he said, with reference 
to Naples, in words that have already become historical : “any one can 
govern in a state of siege.” ‘Libera Chiesa in Libero Stato,” he 
repeated to Father Giacomo, as he bade him farewell, when the priest 
had administered the sacraments in accordance with his promise of 
seven years before. Shortly afterwards, murmuring “ Italy, Rome, 
Venice,” the great statesman breathed his last. He had been ill but 
eight days, and his sudden death was a blow to all truly liberal 
men in Europe, without distinction of party. This active, bold, 
wide-reaching intellect, which never despaired and never was 
satisfied, had apparently become so indispensable to the country that 
men looked blankly to a future without Cavour. 

Apart from his great natural genius and his indefatigable industry, 
Cavour owed the success which attended him to the perfect fearless- 
ness of his character, and to his confidence in the power of freedom 
and publicity to make the right cause prevail. No statesman of modern 
times has assumed graver responsibilities, or acted more completely 
on his own judgment, yet none more implicitly relied upon Parlia- 
ment and the people to sanction the steps which he had taken. He 
never yielded one inch to popular clamour, or swerved aside from the 
course which he had deliberately decided was the best for the 
interests of his country; but yet he declared that when Parlia- 
ment was not sitting, he felt half his strength was gone. From 
first to last he never hesitated to meet the most harassing inter- 
pellations with perfect openness, maintaining -that the inconve- 
nience of such questionings at critical times was more than counter- 
balanced by the confidence which a full statement of his policy at all 
seasons gradually develops in a capable minister. And thence it 
came that even his mistakes served but to endear him the more to 
the people whom he loved. His errors were theirs, and he freely 
shared with them his victories. 


H. M. Hynpman. 

















THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE—A REPLY. 


Tnuosr who take exception to the new regulations for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination, and notably Mr. Playfair who is their 
spokesman, seem to be influenced by two entirely distinct motives, 
which may be sufficiently described by saying that one is a regard 
for India and the other a regard for Scotland, or at least for Scotch 
Universities. In their minds no doubt the two to a certain extent 
coincide. They believe, and not without some grounds, that India 
is best governed by Scotchmen, and that Scotchmen should go to 
Scotch Universities. Nevertheless, even if Scotchmen were not 
better civil servants than Englishmen, they would probably object 
to these regulations as an injustice to Scotland, and even if these did. 
not put (so to speak) a differential duty on the importation of 
Scotchmen into our Eastern Empire, they would object to them as 
being on other grounds an injury to India. Which of these two 
motives is the most powerful with the objectors it is not, of course, 
for me to determine; but there can be no doubt which ought to 
weigh most with the Indian Government. And following this 
order, I shall examine first the arguments for and against the new 
regulations as they affect the training and selection of the future 
governors of India, leaving as far as possible to the end any con- 
sideration respecting the effect these regulations may have in 
determining the part of the Empire, or the place of education from 
which these gentlemen are likely to come. 

The change which the Secretary of State in Council has decided 
on, and which has produced so much anxiety in the mind of Mr. 
Playfair, will be found fully stated by the latter in his article in the 
last (July) number of this Review, and may be summarised thus :-— 
Under both sets of regulations the selection of candidates is by open 
competition in subjects which are taught, or which are supposed to. 
be taught, at our public schools and universities. But whereas. 
under the old system the limits of age between which candidates 
could be examined were seventeen and twenty-one, under the new 
system they are to be seventeen and nineteen. Under both sets of 
regulations the successful candidates have to undergo two or more 
years of probation before going to India, during which they are 
required to qualify themselves in subjects which have a more special 
bearing on their future duties. | But whereas under the old regula- 
tions they received £150 a year during this period, whatever their 
place of residence, under the new regulations this bonus is only 
to be given them if they reside at a university approved by the 
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Secretary of State. So that (to adopt Mr. Playfair’s summary, 
Fortnightly Review, July, page 116), the changes are practically 
twofold— 

(1.) Reduction of the age from twenty-one to nineteen. 

(2.) University attendance during probation. 

Now it is to be observed that the first of these changes has only been 
made in order to secure the second. It is because Lord Salisbury 
desires that Indian Civil Servants should have the benefits of a 
university education, and because he considers that this is better 
given after the competitive examination than before it, that he has 
decided on reducing by two years the maximum age at which 
young men can compete. It is true that there are, as I shall point 
out, collateral advantages obtained by the change; it may be true, as 
its opponents allege, that there are also collateral disadvantages ; but 
the considerations which have mainly influenced the decision of the 
Indian Government are undoubtedly these three. 

Ist. That university life ought to form part of the training of an 
Indian Civil Servant. 

2nd. That the training can better be given after selection than 
before it. 

3rd. That this training cannot be conveniently given after selection 
if the age of selection is as late as twenty-one. 

On the first of these points there is a large preponderance of 
evidence on the part of Indian authorities. Indeed if it were not so, 
the fact would imply the strangest discrepancy between the opinions 
of Anglo-Indians and those of ordinary Englishmen on the subject of 
education. That on the whole a university life is a healthy life, that 
on the whole it forms the safest and the most beneficial transition 
between youth and manhood, is a belief as firmly rooted and as little 
contested as any in the whole range of educational theory. And 
there seem peculiar reasons why this particular training should be 
of more importance to the future Indian civilian than to the members 
of almost any other profession in thecommunity. ‘To mix freely and 
intimately with men drawn from every class, professing every shade 
of opinion, and destined to every walk in life, must be of especial 
benefit to those whose best years may be passed in the solitude of an 
Indian station; while the habit of living among equals must be of 
great value to those whose life has to be spent either in giving 
orders or in obeying them. If then it be admitted, as it is admitted, 
that we should aim at giving these future officials the advantages of 
a university life, can this be done conveniently or effectually under 
the present regulations concerning age? It is evident at the first 
glance that a university course which is to begin at twenty-one and 
end at twenty-two and a half (the latest date at which it is 
thought convenient that the young civilians should leave for India) 
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begins too late and ends too soon. The men will come up to their 
college two years older than the average, they will leave before they 
have done much more than get into the full swing of university life, 
and even if the universities so far relax their present regulations as 
to give them a degree, such a degree will not possess even the very 
moderate amount of meaning still left to that coveted symbol, which, 
as things now are, can hardly be described as being much more than 
a certificate of residence. Would it then be possible to retain the 
present limit of age and go through the university course before the 
age of twenty-one? To this plan there are certain special objections, 
but it will be more convenient, I think, to merge the discussion of 
them in the more general argument respecting all schemes by which 
the university training is placed before, and not after the open com- 
petition. 

The chief authority for this way of settling the difficulty is 
supposed to be the Master of Balliol. His letter is referred to by 
almost every writer of importance in the Blue-book as carrying with 
it great weight, which, considering the position he holds at Oxford, 
and the fact that he was a member of Lord Macaulay’s Commission 
which laid down the original lines of the present system, is not at 
all to be wondered at. It is, therefore, to be regretted that it is by 
no means easy to form a coherent theory out of the opinions which he 
now presses on the attention of the Indian Government. 

When, after the lapse of years, Mr. Jowett’s works are subjected 
to the searching examination of the higher criticism, some learned 
English scholar will, I fear, show to demonstration that this particu- 
lar document originally consisted of two separate papers, written 
possibly at different times, referring certainly to different theories, 
and unskilfully joined together by some blundering editor. He will 
even be able to point to the exact spot at which the one ends and 
the other begins. He will show that down to the end of Section ii. 
(p. 10 of the Blue-book) Mr. Jowett contemplates a university 
training for condidates before the competitive examination ; while 
throughout Section iii. all the remarks assume that the training is to 
take place after that examination. In Section ii. he argues strongly 
in favour of putting the date of the competition as late as possible. 
Nothing but the necessity of sending out the successful candidates 
to India before the age of twenty-four, and of giving them two 
years’ special training after the competition, induces him to place the 
limit of age as low as twenty-one. But, in order to give candi- 
dates the opportunity of going to a university, he would, under 
certain special circumstances, raise the limit of age to twenty-two. 
I’rom this scheme it is clear that Mr. Jowett does contemplate 
students going to the university before competition, and does not 
contemplate their getting their technical education there. Indeed, 
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since the only provision for inducing students to go to the university 
which he mentions in his summary of proposed changes (p. 12 of 
Blue-book) is that of raising the age of possible competition, it seems 
clear that he intends them to go to the university before, and not after, 
their selection. And in this sense, accordingly, his scheme has been 
commonly understood. But the curious thing is that about half his 
letter is devoted to making suggestions and obviating objections, 
which only have a meaning, if we suppose the candidates to go to 
the university after their selection. He talks of the selected candi- 
dates being brought to Oxford and Cambridge. He shows how 
the Government allowance of £150 might be made an engine for 
inducing the candidates to prefer the universities to London as places 
of study—though the Government allowance only begins after com- 
petition. He points out and replies to the objection to his scheme that 
there will be only two years left for the university course ; though, if 
the university course is to be before twenty-one, there is no regulation 
in force which is to prevent it being four years or more. It may 
perhaps be thought that Mr. Jowett contemplates adopting both 
plans. Had this been the case, however, he would surely have 
taken more pains to indicate the fact in his summary of proposals, 
and also to have answered the obvious objection that the second 
plan, if carried into effect, would render the first almost nugatory. 
By the first plan men are to be induced to finish their university 
career by the privilege of deferring their competition till the age of 
twenty-two—a privilege diminished by the condition that they 
must previously pass an examination in “law, political economy, 
and some Indian language.” Having succeeded in the competi- 
tion, they are then to have only one instead of two years of special 
training, and, I presume, of Government grant. By the second 
plan they are to compete at twenty-one, and spend two years at the 
university, studying their special subjects and receiving the annual 
allowance. What man in his senses would adopt the first plan if he 
could adopt the second ? Since there is no reason why, under the 
second plan, he should not go to the university before competition, 
as he is supposed to do under the first, there seems to be no single 
point in which the first is more advantageous : so that anybody who 
adopted it would pay £150 solely for the privilege of hampering 
himself in a severe competition with the useless burden of “law, 
political economy, and some Indian language.” 

It must be held, therefore, that Mr. Jowett’s scheme is in the 
main to raise the age of the competitors and to get them to the 
university before competition; but an unfortunate result of the 
confusion which prevails in his letter is that he has occupied so 
much space in showing the advantages of the scheme which he 
does not want carried out, that he has not been able to answer 
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the obvious objection to the scheme he does want carried out. 
These objections, nevertheless, seem extremely cogent. To begin 
with, there is no machinery in force by which the competitors 
can be either forced or persuaded to go before competition, while 
there are certain reasons forcibly set forth in the despatch of 
the Secretary of State (Blue-book, p. 825), which would certainly 
have great weight in inducing them to stay away. The whole 
object of the candidates, before their examination, is to acquire 
such knowledge and in such a manner as will “ pay ”’ in examination. 
For this purpose they study various important branches of learning 
—classics, mathematics, English composition, natural science, and so 
forth; and, doubtless, as the Civil Service Commissioners assert, in 
order to be studied successfully, these things must be studied intelli- 
gently. Nevertheless, however little cramming (in the bad sense of the 
word) there may be, however little learning by rote, the object of the 
students must always be, not to get knowledge but to get marks. To 
meet this demand there has naturally sprung up a class of men who 
study mark-getting as an art, and who are willing to communicate 
that art for a consideration. They calculate to a nicety the direction 
in which each student may most easily acquire the largest amount of 
information—estimated in marks. ‘They study with the greatest 
attention the various methods by which this knowledge may most 
easily be imparted, and they cultivate with assiduity the talent by 
which it may most effectively be reproduced on the day of examina- 
tion. This is not a trade in which the universities can be successful 
competitors. It is not a trade in which it is to be wished that they 
should be successful competitors. They are already, far more than 
is desirable, institutions for hashing up knowledge into a form 
suitable for examinations; let us be thankful that from the nature of 
things they are never likely to succeed in this particular line so 
well as their metropolitan rivals. 

From this inferiority on the part of the universities, however 
much to be desired on other grounds, it follows that but few intend- 
ing competitors who have a regard for their own interests will go to 
them, wnless by some artificial arrangement it can be made worth 
their while to do so. A money bribe on the part of the Govern- 
ment would obviously be out of the question. The se/ected candi- 
dates receive £150 a year for two years, and as the Government 
can attach any condition they choose to the payment, they have a 
hold over them. But it requires no argument to show that no such 
payment could be made to the candidates before selection, partly 
because of their number, which it would require sixty thousand a 
year to satisfy, but chiefly because it would be impossible to deter- 
mine who out of those that announced their intention of trying for 
an appointment, really intended to devote all their energies to getting 
one. It being therefore impossible to offer an inducement in the 
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shape of money, Mr, Playfair has suggested an inducement in the 
shape of marks. 

“The simple device of giving five hundred or a thousand marks 
to all candidates who possessed degrees in arts,” appears to him to 
be a plan by which candidates might be persuaded into giving them- 
selves the benefits of university life without the Government having 
to give.a “monopoly” to any university. But it is clear that unless 
there was some “monopoly” there might be very little benefit. 
There are universities which give degrees without providing either 
supervision or that life in common which it is the particular wish of 
the Indian Government that their civil servants should have enjoyed. 
A degree, therefore, given by them would, for all practical purposes, 
be entirely worthless. It would indeed be a certificate of a certain 
very moderate amount of proficiency in one or two branches of study ; 
but proficiency in study is the one thing which the Civil Service Com- 
missioners can be sure of obtaining without the assistance of any uni- 
versity. It would surely be absurd to make it a sine gud non for men 
who must pass a hard examination before they get an appointment, 
to bring up to that examination a certificate that they have already 
passed an easy one; and unless certain universities are excluded, 
whereby Mr. Playfair’s favourite principle of “ dealing fairly by all 
places of education’? would be violated, a degree would really not 
necessarily mean more than this. But even if the degrees for which 
marks were conferred were confined to those given by universities 
approved of by the Secretary of State, there would nevertheless be 
this fatal objection to the scheme, that it is in direct contradiction 
to the principle of open competition. If these added marks are to 
act as a motive at all, they must be sufficiently numerous to make 
a material difference in the examination; and this can evidently 
only be the case if they enable a man who has been at the university 
to pass a better man than himself who has not been there. So that 
if Mr. Playfair’s scheme is to work at all, if men are to be induced 
by any system of mark-giving to go through the desired university 
training before selection, it must be by dealing “unfairly ” not only 
by places of education but by individual competitors. To this if 
will perhaps be replied that though the best man, in the sense of 
the man best fitted to pass examinations, may not get the appoint- 
ment, the best man in the sense of the man best fitted for the post, 
will get it. By requiring university training at all, it is implied 
that the efficiency of the future civilian is thereby increased, so that 
if efficiency can be estimated in marks, this increase must have some 
mark value. Assign (it will be said) that value to it and allow for it 
in examination, and the greatest number of marks will, as formerly, 
indicate the best man. Now this argument might have some weight 
if the choice lay between having the university education before 
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competition, and not having it at all. But it evidently has no 
weight when the alternatives are having it before competition, and 
having it after. By the first plan you get all the efficiency conferred 
by the university, but are not sure of getting all the efficiency as 
tested by examination ; by the second plan you are sure of getting 
both. From this point of view, therefore, the second plan is obvi- 
ously to be preferred. 

The practical difficulties then in the way of inducing candidates 
to go to the universities before competition would seem to be almost 
insuperable. But there are strong reasons of a more general kind 
why the competitive examination should not be put off to a date so 
late as to allow an English university career before it. I do not 
allude here to the argument urged by Sir Henry Maine and Lord 
Salisbury—that it is not wise to put an examination in which most 
candidates must necessarily fail, so late in a man’s life that it 
becomes difficult or impossible for him after it to find any other 
suitable career—though this seems to me to be of great weight. I 
allude rather to reasons which flow, as I think, from the very nature 
of a competitive examination itself. 

The history of public opinion regarding competition is a curious 
one. The main object—lI should be inclined to say the sole object 
—of instituting any method of selection is to get the best men 
possible to do the required work; but the strongest passions which 
have been aroused on this subject have had reference, not to the 
manner in which, under any particular system, the work would be 
done; but as to how, under that system, the privilege of doing it 
would be distributed. These feelings, not very reasonable in them- 
selves, dragged into their service all sorts of reasons, good and bad, 
respecting the first, and what should have been the only, question at 
issue. On the one side people talked as if there were no moral and 
intellectual advantage which could not be secured by open competi- 
tion; to listen to the other side one would suppose that a service 
recruited in this way would be filled with men without either breeding 
or knowledge of the world, whose bodies were shattered by study, 
and whose minds were only fitted to take in crude masses of learning 
which they were always prepared,—not to use but—to reproduce on 
the shortest notice. Socially, it was said, these gentlemen were 
prigs, intellectually they were mere books of reference. 

The truth, it need hardly be said, lies between these extremes ; 
and it is not, I think, very difficult to determine what it is that we 
may, and what it is that we may not, reasonably expect a competitive 
examination to tell us. Some things it tells us for certain. There 
can be no doubt, for example, that a man who can succeed in a severe 
competition must have great powers of work, great powers of con- 
centration, great powers of mastering a subject, and great powers of 
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reproducing his knowledge. The existence of these mental powers 
is shown to demonstration by success: and they are all of them of 
the utmost use in every walk of life, and not least, perhaps, in that 
of an Indian civilian. Next to these is a second class of qualifica- 
tions which may or may not be found in successful competitors, 
but which will be more often found in them than in men selected at 
random. Such, for example, would be a certain originality of mind, 
and a power of grasping all the factors of a complicated problem so 
as to be able to form a judgment on them. Such also, according to 
some testimony, is bodily vigour and the power of resisting mental 
strain. Then comes a third class of qualifications whose existence, 
so far as I can see, is not indicated in the slightest degree by success 
in examinations. Such are decision, firmness, that rapid intuition 
which marks the man of action, whether statesman or soldier, refine- 
ment, knowledge of the world, the generality of the moral qualities, 
and anything which approaches to what is called genius. 

Now it is perfectly true that these are the most important qualities 
of all for a ruler of men to possess: and it is also true that we must 
on the whole trust to luck for obtaining them in our civil officers. 
But the advocates for competition are undoubtedly in the right 
when they say that it would be folly to reject a method of selection 
which ensures some of the qualifications we desire, simply on the 
ground that it cannot ensure them all. The error they are perhaps 
apt to fall into is of another kind. They perceive clearly that a com- 
petitive examination is a good test, but they assume, I think some- 
what rashly, that it also promotes a good education. To this I find 
it difficult to agree. The strain and effort of mind may be beneficial, 
though even this may be carried on for too long a time; but the 
habit of looking at every subject of knowledge as a mere instrument 
for getting marks, the tendency to value information not in proportion 
to its intrinsic worth, but rather in proportion to how it will “ pay ” 
in examination, must, I am persuaded, be pernicious in the highest 
degree. Now if this observation be true, its bearing on the question 
of the proper age for the competition is obvious; for it affords a 
strong argument for placing it as early as possible in the life of 
each candidate, with only one limitation :—that at the age which is 
chosen for examination the ratio between the powers of the various 
competitors should be approximately what it will remain in mature 
life. If too early an age is taken, this will clearly not be the case. 
To take an extreme instance, it would hardly be possible to form 
any estimate of the comparative powers of two men of thirty, from a 
competitive examination held when they were five years old. What 
the precise age may be at which this particular difficulty in drawing 
conclusions from competition may be said practically to vanish, I 
could not venture to determine; but I think it will be generally 
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allowed that nineteen is on the right side of the line, and that 
therefore there are strong reasons from this point of view for placing 
the maximum of age then rather than at twenty-one. 

Mr. Playfair indeed sees a danger to the cause of sound education 
in the lowering of the limit of age where I see an advantage; and 
his argument, if I understand him rightly, is this: The technical 
education of these civilians begins when their general education ends, 
namely, at the date of their competitive examination. After that 
they have to turn their attention to those special subjects which are 
to be of use to them in their future profession. By lowering the age 
4 of the competitor you therefore cause the technical education to 
g commence two years earlier than it otherwise would, and you 
diminish pro tanto the general culture of the selected candidates. 

Now it is clear that this argument derives the whole of its weight 
from an assumption that technical education and general culture are 
in some way opposed and mutually exclusive; and it must be 
owned that the assumption is often true. In teaching a man his 
trade you do not usually do much towards enlarging his general 
knowledge or widening his sympathies; and it is undoubtedly a 
loss, unfortunately in many cases a necessary one, to begin such 
teaching before the general education is completed. But then it 
must be recollected that this technical education is not injurious 
because it is useful, but because it is narrow. Provided that the 
subjects taught are of general interest, and are not mere instruments 
for earning a living, they are not the worse but the better for being 
of some future use to the student. If it were not so, indeed, the 
whole scheme of our university studies would require remodelling. 
For how many of the successful honour-men choose their particular 
line of study with some reference to their intended profession ? 
The classical or mathematical men frequently become schoolmasters, 
those who pass the theological examination usually become ciergy- 
men, those who study natural science often become doctors. To all 
intents and purposes these studies are as technical as those of the 
Indian probationers, indeed the first two of them have even a more 
direct. bearing on the future calling of those who work at them ; but 
no one has so far questioned their fitness to give university culture 
as to propose their being omitted from the university curriculum. 
A glance at the list of subjects in which the probationers are 
examined will show how untenable in their case is the antithesis 
insisted on by Mr. Playfair between technical education and general 
culture. Sanskrit, Indian vernaculars, Indian history, law, and 
political economy. There are surely materials enough and to spare 
in this catalogue for supplying all that is required in a university 
course. Nor need any university be afraid lest by giving a degree 
for even a very moderate proficiency in these subjects, it should 
lower the intellectual standard now signified by its B.A. 
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There is another evil which Mr. Playfair sees in having the 
education of the candidates carried on at the university after, rather 
than before, competition. He anticipates that “ the system of special 
training will have the effect of separating the civil servants from 
ordinary academical students” (page 121), and therefore I suppose 
of depriving them of some of the advantages of academic life. That 
such a separation, if it took place to the extent of forming a distinct 
caste, would be injurious is of course undeniable. But I see no 
reason to expect it, for there does not seem any cause adequate to 
produce it. The similarity of their profession might have a tendency 
to form the future civilians into a “set.” But so far from this being 
a danger to be avoided, by general consent it is a consummation 
greatly to be desired, inasmuch as it is expected to facilitate future 
co-operation in India. The similarity of their studies would have 
a similar effect. But any one acquainted with Oxford or Cambridge 
must be perfectly aware that community of college life is a far more 
powerful bond of union among university men than either com- 
munity of profession or community of study, and that so long 
as the former exists the latter will afford useful but still only 
subordinate principles of cohesion. 

The case then for giving candidates a university training, and a uni- 
versity training after, rather than before, competition, would seem very 
strong on general grounds drawn from the principle of sound educa- 
tion and from the peculiarities of an Indian civilian’s life. But it 
becomes much stronger when we reflect on the alternative which is 
presented to us if we reject this solution of the problem. This 
alternative would practically appear to be life in London lodgings. 
Now it is hard to believe that any one acquainted both with London 
and with the universities, would seriously assert that lodgings in 
the one are to be compared to college life in the other, as a place of 
residence for a young man of twenty. Something like such a theory 
is indeed hinted at by Mr. Playfair, for he talks of the “ practical 
immunity from danger” in the first, while he gloomily prognosti- 
cates that the probationers will be “sadly tempted by the sharks of 
money-lenders who infest our higher universities,” in the second. 
It is to be observed, however, on this, that the only evidence for the 
“practical immunity ” is the fact that no candidate has as yet sunk 
so low as to be rejected on the score of character by the Commis- 
sioners, while, on the other hand, that is surely a curiously con- 
structed virtue which, while it could resist the manifold temptations 
of a London life, falls a prey to the ‘sharks of money-lenders at 
our higher universities’? ! 

One consequence of lowering the age of competition may be, that 
some alteration will have to be made in the subjects of examination. 
If this is so, I trust that the first change effected will be the substitu- 
tion of political economy for moral science. The first of these is one 
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of the best subjects for examination, the latter is, of all subjects in 
which examinations are held, perhaps the very worst. And the 
reasons for this are not far to seek. The main requirements of a 
good subject for examination are—first, that the effort of memory ir 
mastering the subject should be small when compared with the effort 
of intelligence; second, that it should be easy to distinguish an 
answer which shows merely a skilful use of the memory, from one 
which shows an intelligent grasp of the subject; and third, that 
there should be substantial agreement respecting the body of 
doctrine in which the examination is held. In all these respects 
political economy is good, and in all of them moral science is bad. 
Its failure, indeed, in the last alone is so great as to make 
it a bad subject for examination, since the difference between 
various systems of philosophy, still living, still supported by great 
names, and professed by numerous disciples, is as great as that 
between astronomy and astrology. Indeed, it is greater. For 
whereas astronomers and astrologers both agree that their respective 
sciences have to do with the stars, philosophers of different schools 
can hardly be said to have, even to that extent, a common ground ; 
since the very existence of that which some of them assert to be the 
subject-matter of philosophy is denied by others. ‘‘ Under the head 
of moral sciences,” say the Civil Service Commissioners (Blue-book, 
p- 17), when defending this part of their present system, ‘‘it is no 
doubt true that some questions have to be treated which are not yet, 
and perhaps never may be, thoroughly settled.” Since this assertion 
can be made with truth of every considerable branch of knowledge, 
it is no doubt an insufficient objection to examinations being held in 
any particular one. But the peculiarity of moral science is, not 
that some questions belonging to it are unsettled, but that very few 
important questions are settled in any positive sense. No doubt 
progress has been made in this branch of inquiry, but the progress 
has been (so to speak) chiefly negative. The labours of successive 
generations of thinkers have, after all, come to little more than this 
—that over certain paths of speculation we are able to write, “ No 
thoroughfare.” 

It is not, however, simply because philosophers differ, that philo- 
sophy is a bad examination subject, but because they differ so widely 
as to make intelligent sympathy between them difficult or impossible. 
To an absolute idealist, for example, current English philosophy 
appears to be a tissue of often-exposed fallacies. To a disciple of the 
| latter school absolute idealism appears a strange dream, which 
| cannot be verified even in those few cases where it can be under- 
stood. Nor is the matter much mended if we turn from metaphysics 
to ethics, where the difference of theory is as great, and is rendered 
even more startling by the substantial agreement as to practical 
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results. The difficulties which such a state of things must throw in 
the way of successful examinations are obvious ; and as they would 
be entirely obviated if political economy were substituted for philo- 
sophy, the change is surely greatly to be desired. Sir Henry Maine, 
indeed (Blue-book, p. 107), thinks political economy a misleading 
subject for Indian civilians to study, because the assumptions on 
which it rests are by no means absolutely true of India. Nor are they 
absolutely true (it might be added) of any other country. Political 
economy, like every deductive science, artificially simplifies the 
phenomena with which it deals. It simplifies them more violently 
than other deductive sciences, and it simplifies them more violently 
when it treats of India than when it treats of England. But the 
person who. is ignorant of this, must know either very little of India 
or very little of political economy—two sources of possible error 
which it would surely be very easy to avoid in the case of civil ser- 
vants. It must also be recollected that there are many economic laws 
which are as true in India as in England. The value of the precious 
metals, the theory of foreign exchanges, the principles of population, 
the theory of prices, are not greatly affected by peculiarities of land 
tenure or the prevalence of caste—and these form no inconsiderable 
portion of economic science strictly so called. 

So far the discussion respecting limits of age has turned simply 
on what seem to be the merits of the case, without any special 
reference to the authorities which might be quoted either on one 
side or on the other. But undoubtedly, if Indian opinion tended 
very decidedly in one direction, it would afford a strong argu- 
ment for adopting the course so indicated, which nothing but the 
clearest reasons on the other side would justify the Indian Govern- 
ment in disregarding. Now it appears from Mr. Playfair’s article 
that, in his opinion, there is such a consensus of Indian opinion, 
that it has been deliberately disregarded and then misrepresented 
by the Secretary of State, and that the Secretary of State was 
influenced in his decision in this matter by his official connection 
with the University of Oxford. The second of these charges will 
be considered presently. The first of them is made in a curious 
passage which I will quote at length :— 

‘Lord Salisbury admits that the opinion in India is divided on the subject ; 
his words are: ‘ Thirty-three are in favour of raising the age; twenty-seven 
in fayour of lowering it.’ But this statement gives a very inaccurate view of 
the case, for not only does it omit allusion to the large number who preferred 
the existing age of twenty-one, and reported against any alterations, but it does 
not include the opinion of all the hundred and ten reporters in the Blue-book. 
They may be classed as follows :— 

‘* 41 reporters were in favour of twenty-one as the maximum age. 

‘*41 reporters thought the maximum should be twenty-two or upwards. 


‘* 13 reporters were in favour of twenty as the maximum age. 
. ‘£15 reporters were in favour of nineteen as the maximum age. 
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** All this, no doubt, coincides with Lord Salisbury’s statement, that the opinion 
of India is divided, but, as I have shown, it is divided into two very unequal 
parts—that is, ninety-five reporters are against reducing the age to nineteen, 
and only fifteen are in its favour. Now, with this overwhelming evidence 
against the course, so far as Indian opinion went, what evidence in England 
had Lord Salisbury to justify him in making such an important reduction in 
age?” [p. 116.] 

In this passage Mr. Playfair first attacks Lord Salisbury’s method 
of dealing with statistics, and then gives us his own: and his accu- 
sation against the Secretary of State is to this effect, that Lord 
Salisbury gives an inaccurate view of the case because he omits any 
alusion to the opinions that were opposed to any alteration of age. 
But had Mr. Playfair considered the course of Lord Salisbury’s 
argument, he would have seen that the omission was perfectly 
legitimate. Lord Salisbury had already dealt with the plan by 
which the maximum age was to remain unaltered; he had already 
given reasons, in his opinion conclusive reasons, why that plan would 
not be consistent with any scheme for promoting the object about 
which there was “practical unanimity,’ namely, a university 
training for the candidates. It was therefore perfectly competent 
for him to say—since we are not to retain the present age—shall we 
lower it, or shall we raise it? and to quote as one of the factors in 
forming a decision on the point the amount of authority on one side 
and on the other. But, says Mr. Playfair, “ninety-five reporters 
are against reducing the age to nineteen, and only fifteen are in its 
favour. Now with this overwhelming evidence against the cause,” 
&e.; and again (p. 125), the association of probationers at Oxford 
“‘might have been secured, as ninety-five of the one hundred and ten 
Indian witnesses intimated, without lowering the age to nineteen.” 
From these passages one would be apt to conclude that there were 
two courses open to the Indian Government; that fifteen gentlemen 
recommended one of them, and ninety-five recommended the other, 
and that therefore the overwhelming weight of authority was in 
favour of the second. It is unnecessary to say, for it is sufficiently 
evident from Mr. Playfair’s own figures, that this second course has 
no actual existence whatever. There is, as might naturally be 
expected where several plans may be adopted, and when many inde- 
pendent witnesses are consulted who have no motive for compromise, 
a majority against erery course, including the course of leaving 
things as they are. So that if we were to follow what appears to be 
Mr. Playfair’s method of inference in these matters, and were to 
attempt to regulate our conduct according to the opinion of the 
majority, we should find ourselves in the embarrassing position of 
being obliged to do something while at the same time we could do 
nothing in particular! Is it suggested that we should raise the age 
to twenty-two? There isa large majority against such a plan. Is 
it proposed to lower it to twenty? Again a large adverse majority. 
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Is it proposed to leave it as it is? The majority are decidedly 
opposed to such a course. And so every possible scheme might be 
rejected in turn, and always with the sanction of the majority. 
What makes Mr. Playfair’s criticism the more absurd is that he 
himself does actually commit the sin which he imputes to Lord 
Salisbury. The one point on which Mr. Playfair says that we may 
find practical unanimity is that there should be university training 
after the competition; and yet much of his article is devoted to 
attacking this plan, by showing, first that it would not work (p. 121), 
and secondly, that if it did work it would be unfair to the Scotch 
universities. 

This brings us at last to the local grievance which lies apparently 
at the root of much of Mr. Playfair’s feeling against the new regula- 
tions. He fears that by placing the limit of age at nineteen, candi- 
dates for the competitive examination will be discouraged from 
going to the Scotch universities, to the serious detriment of the 
latter. But a glance at the figures would seem to show that the 
injury done to them, supposing (which need not be anticipated) that 
the worst happened, and that they lost a// intending competitors, 
would be so trifling as to be hardly worth considering, if even the 
smallest benefit is to be derived by the selected candidates from the 
new system. It appears that the average number of candidates who 
were at any Scotch university before competition has been not more 
than eighteen, during the last three years of which we have official 
information: and of these on an average only about four were 
successful. Surely to say that four great universities can be seriously 
affected by losing (supposing they do lose) eighteen students, of 
whom only about four are good enough to get Indian appointments, 
is somewhat extravagant. But this is not all. Not only does Mr. 
Playfair see among the collateral consequences of the scheme a 
serious injury to the Scotch universities, but the whole thing appears 
to him to be a dark plot contrived between Lord Salisbury and the 
University of Oxford, aided and abetted by Sir Henry Maine. On 
the one hand Lord Salisbury, in defiance of opinion in India, is to 
lower the maximum age of competition, which Mr. Playfair says is 
“deeming Oxford wise and India foolish” (p. 117); while on the 
other hand that university is to provide professorships and reader- 
ships in order to give the requisite instruction to the selected candi- 
dates, a proceeding which I understand Mr. Playfair to describe as 
“bidding high for £12,000 a year of public money” (p. 122). 
So that because a Secretary of State in council and an ancient univer- 
sity see their way to inducing something under forty additional 
young men to spend incomes of £150 a year at college, therefore 
India is to be neglected and Scotland left out in the cold! 

It is needless to say that this idea is a pure chimera, and that if 
Oxford has been unduly favoured by the new regulation, it has not 
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been in order to distribute a few thousands a year more among 
Oxford tradesmen or a few hundreds a year more among Oxford 
tutors. But has it been unduly favoured? Are these new regula- 
tions a violation of the principle of Lord Macaulay’s Commission 
that “all places of liberal education should be fairly dealt by”? 
Mr. Playfair thinks that they are, but he scarcely makes out his case. 
In the first place if dealing fairly by all places of liberal education 
means so arranging the age of competition as to make it equally 
convenient to all of them, such fair dealing must be unattainable. 
No ingenuity can fix a date which shall alike suit all the schools 
and all the universities of the United Kingdom. But,. secondly, 
this “fair dealing ” was, I apprehend, only intended as a means to 
an end: the end, namely, of obtaining the widest field from which 
candidates might be selected. But there is no reason to suppose 
that this area of selection will be in any way limited by the new 
system. Scotchmen will not be discouraged from competing, even 
if they have to come to the examination, as most Englishmen now 
come, not from college but from school ; indeed, since the new course 
of education may be shorter, and therefore cheaper than the old, it 
is possible that it may act in favour of the poorer country. And 
4 thirdly, “fair dealing” does not mean dealing with different things 
as if they were similar, it does not require us to ignore real 
distinctions, but only to exclude arbitrary ones. Now the dis- 
tinction that may be made by the new system between Oxford and 
Cambridge on the one hand and some other universities on the other 
is not arbitrary, but a necessary consequence of the aim of the 
: Indian Government in framing thatsystem. It is thought desirable, 
not by the Secretary of State alone, but by a large majority of 
Indian officials, that a certain training should be given to the proba- 
tioners. Oxford can give it. London University cannot. To treat 
Oxford and London alike in the matter would be acting not so much 
fairly as foolishly. In making these remarks I am influenced by 
no blind admiration for Cambridge; still less for Oxford. In 
some important respects they seem to me to fall far more short of 
the Ideal University than do their poorer sisters north of the Tweed. 
But it so happens that the one thing the Indian Government desire 
for their future civilians is the one thing that Oxford and Cambridge 
| can give in the highest perfection. In the advancement of learn- 
ing, in the work of adding new provinces to the domain of know- 
ledge, many universities are before them, very few I am afraid 
E behind them. But for giving a training, moral and social, to young 
| men on the threshold of life, for supplying those clements of educa- 
tion which the Indian civilian in his solitary and responsible career 
will most require but can least easily obtain, they stand unrivalled 
in the world. 
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THREE BOOKS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


I. 
HOLBACH’S SYSTEM OF NATURE. 


No survey of the intellectual preparation of the French Revolution 
would be complete, which should leave out three remarkable books 
that seemed to speak the last word of the thought of the eighteenth 
century. That word spoken, it only remained to translate the word 
into social action. With an account of these three works, I propose 
to quit a field of study that has perhaps taxed the patience of the 
readers of this Review for a longer period than it is satisfactory to 
look back upon. 


The System of Nature was published in 1770, eight years before 
the death of Voltaire and of Rousseau, and it gathered up all the scat- 
tered explosives of the criticism of the century into one thundering 
engine of revolt and destruction. It professed to be the posthumous 
work of Mirabaud, who had been secretary to the Academy. This 
was one of the common literary frauds of the time. Its real author 
was Holbach. It is too systematic and coherently compacted to 
be the design of more than one man, and it is too systematic also for 
that one man to have been Diderot, as has been so often assumed. At 
the same time there are good reasons for believing that not only much 
of its thought, but somie of the pages, were the direct work of 
Diderot. The latest editor of the heedless philosopher has certainly 
done right in placing among his miscellanea the declamatory apos- 
trophe which sums up the teachings of this remorseless book. The 
rumour imputing the authorship to Diderot was so common, and 
Diderot himself was so disquieted by it, that he actually hastened 
away from Paris to his native Langres and to the Baths of Bour- 
bonne, in order to be ready to cross the frontier at the first hint of a 
warrant being out against him.’ Diderot has recorded his admira- 
tion of his friend’s work. “I am disgusted,” he said, “with the 
modern fashion of mixing up incredulity and superstition. What I 
like is a philosophy that is clear, definite, and frank, such as you have 
in the System of Nature. The author is not an atheist in one page 
and a deist in another. His philosophy is all of one piece.” ? 

No book has ever produced a more widespread shock. Everybody 
insisted on reading it, and almost everybody was terrified. It suddenly 
revealed to men, like the blaze of lightning to one faring through 


(1) Guy. xvii. 329. (2) Buv. ii, 398. 
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darkness, the formidable shapes, the unfamiliar sky, the sinister 
landscape, into which the wanderings of the last fifty years had 
brought them unsuspecting. They had had half a century of such 
sharp intellectual delight as had not been known throughout any 
great society in Europe since the death of Michel Angelo, and had 
perhaps north of the Alps never been known at all. And now it 
seemed to many of them, as they turned over the pages of Hol- 
bach’s book, as if they stood face to face with the devil of the 
medieval legend, come to claim their souls. Satire of Job and 
David, banter about Joshua’s massacres and Solomon’s concubines, 
invective against blind pastors of blinder flocks, zeal to place Newton 
on the throne of Descartes and Locke upon the pedestal of Male- 
branche, wishes that the last Jansenist might be strangled in the 
bowels of the last Jesuit—all this had given zest and savour to life. 
In the midst of their high feast, Holbach pointed to the finger of 
their own divinity, Reason, writing on the wall the appalling judg- 
ments that there is no God ; that the universe is only matter in spon- 
taneous movement; and, most grievous word of all, that what men 
call their souls die with the death of the body, as music dies when 
the strings are broken. 

Galiani, the witty Neapolitan, who had so many good friends in 
the philosophic circle, anticipated the well-known phrase of a writer 
of our own day. ‘The author of the System of Nature,” he said, 
“is the Abbé Terrai of metaphysics: he makes deductions, suspen- 
sions of payment, and causes the very Bankruptcy of knowledge, of 
pleasure, and of the human mind. But you will tell me that after 
all there were too many rotten securities; that the account was too 
heavily overdrawn ; that there was too much worthless paper on the 
market. That is true too, and that is why the crisis has come.” ? 
Goethe, then a student at Strasburg, has told us what horror and 
alarm the System of Nature brought into the circle there. “ But we 
could not conceive,” he says, “ how such a book could be dangerous. 
It came to us so gray, so Cimmerian, so corpse-like, that we could 
hardly endure its presence; we shuddered before it as if it had been 
a spectre. It struck us as the very quintessence of musty age, 
savourless, repugnant.” ” 

If this was the light in which the book appeared to the young man 
who was soon to be the centre of German literature, the brilliant 
veteran who had for two generations been the centre of the literature 
of France was both shocked by the audacity of the new treatise, and 
alarmed at the peril in which it involved the whole Encyclopedic 
brotherhood with the Patriarch at their head. Voltaire had no 
sooner read the System of Nature than he at once snatched up his 











(1) Corresp. de Galiani, i. 142. 
(2) Wahrheit und Dichtung, Bk. xi. 
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ever ready pen and plunged into refutation.’ At the same time he 
took care that the right persons should hear what he had done. He 
wrote to his old patron and friend Richelieu, that it would be a great 
kindness if he would let the King know that the abused Voltaire had 
written an answer to the book that all the world was talking about. 
I think, he says, that it is always a good thing to uphold the 
doctrine of the existence of a God who punishes and rewards: 
society has need of such an opinion. There is a curious disin- 
terestedness in the notion of Lewis the Fifteenth and Richelieu, 
two of the wickedest men of their time, being anxious for the 
demonstration of a Diew vengeur. Voltaire at least had a very 
keen sense of the meaning of a court that rewarded and punished. 
The author of the System of Nature, he wrote to Grimm, ought 
to have felt that he was undoing his friends, and making them 
hateful in the eyes of the king and the court.* This came true 
in the case of the great philosopher-king himself. Frederick of 
Prussia was offended by a book which spared political superstitions 
as little as theological dogma, and treated kings as boldly as it 
treated priests. Though keenly occupied in watching the war 
then waging between Russia and Turkey, and already revolving 
the partition of Poland, he found time to compose a defence of 
theism. ’Tisa good sign, Voltaire said to him, when a king and 
a plain man think alike: their interests are often so hostile, that 
when their ideas do agree, they must certainly be right.* 

The philosophic meaning of Holbach’s propositions was never really 
seized by Voltaire. He is, as has been justly said, the representa- 
tive of ordinary common-sense, which with its declamations and its 
appeals to the feelings is wholly without weight or significance as 
against a philosophic way of considering things, however humble the 
philosophy may be.* He hardly took more pains to understand 
Holbach, than Johnson took to understand Berkeley. In truth it 
was a characteristic of Voltaire always to take the social, rather than 
the philosophic view, of the great issues of the theistic controversy. 
One day when present at a discussion as to the existence of a deity, 
in which the negative was being defended with much vivacity, he 
astonished the company by ordering the servants to leave the room, 
and then proceeding to lock the door. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he explained, 
“T do not wish my valet to cut my throat to-morrow morning.” It 
was not the truth of the theistic belief in itself that Voltaire prized, 
but its supposed utility as an assistant to the police. D’Alembert, 





(1) See the article Dieu in the Dict. Philosophique. 

(2) Voltaire’s Corr., Nov. 1, 1770. 

(3) July 27, 1770. 

(4) Lange’s Gesch. d. Materialismus, i. 369; where the author shows how entirely 
Voltaire failed to touch Holbach’s position as to the meaning of Urder in the universe. 
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on the other hand, viewed the dispute asa matter of disinterested 
speculation. ‘As for the existence of a supreme intelligence,” he 
wrote to Frederick the Great, “I think that those who deny it, 
advance far more than they can prove, and scepticism is the only 
reasonable course.’ He goes on to say, however, that experience 
invincibly proves the materiality of the soul, and a material deity— 
like that which Mr. Mill did not repudiate—of limited powers and 
dependent on fixed conditions." 

Let us now turn to the book itself. And first, as to its author. 
The reader of the New Heloisa will remember that the heroine, after 
her repentance and her marriage, has only one chagrin in the world ; 
that is the blank disbelief of her husband in the two great mysteries 
of a Supreme Being and another world. Wolmar, the husband, has 
always been supposed to stand for Rousseau’s version of Holbach, 
and Ifolbach would hardly have complained of the portrait. The 
Wolmar of the novel is benevolent, active, patient, tranquil, friendly 
and trustful. The nicely combined conjunction of the play of cir- 
cumstance with the action of men pleases him, just as the fine 
symmetry of a statue or the skilful contrivance of dramatic effects 
would please him. If he has any dominant passion, it is a passion 
for observation ; he delights in reading the hearts of men.” 

All this seems to have been as true of the real Holbach as of the 
imaginary Wolmar. He was one of the best-informed men of his 
time (1723—1789). He had an excellent library, a collection of 
pictures, and a valuable cabinet of natural history ; and his poorer 
friends were as freely welcome to the use of all of them as the 
richest. His manners were cheerful, courteous, and easy ; he was 
a model of simplicity, and kindliness was written on every feature. 
His hospitality won him the well-known nickname of the maitre 
d@hétel of philosophy, and his house was jestingly called the Café 
de Europe. On Sundays and Thursdays, without prejudice to 
other days, from ten to a score of men of letters and eminent 
foreign visitors, including Hume, Wilkes, Shelburne, Garrick, 
Franklin, Priestley, used to gather round his good dishes and 
excelleht wine. It was noted asa mark of the attractiveness of 
the company that the guests, who came at two in the afternoon, 
constantly remained until as late as seven and eight in the even- 
ing. To one of those guests, who afterwards became the powerful 
enemy of the Encyclopedic group, the gaiety, the irreverence, 
the hardihood of speculation and audacity of discourse, were all 
as gall and wormwood. Rousseau found their atheistic sallies 
offensive beyond endurance.’ Their hard rationalism was odious to 

(1) Huv. v. 296, 303, &c. 
(2) Nouvelle Heéloise, LV. xii. 
(3) In a book about Gocthe, published the other day, containing the substance of 
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the great emotional dreamer, and after he had quarrelled with them 
all, he transformed his own impressions of the dreariness of atheism 
into the passionate complaint of Julie. ‘Conceive the torment of 
living in retirement with the man who shares our existence, and yet 
cannot share the hope that makes existence dear; of never being 
able with him either to bless the works of God, or to speak of the 
happy future that is promised us by the goodness of God; of secing him, 
while doing good on every side, still insensible to everything that 
makes the delight of doing good; of watching him, by the most bizarre 
of contradictions, think with the impious, and yet live like a Christian. 
Think of Julie walking with her husband ; the one admiring in the 
rich and splendid robe that the earth displays, the handiwork and 
the bounteous gifts of the author of the universe; the other seeing 
in it all nothing but a fortuitous combination, the product of blind 
force! Alas! she cries, the great spectacle of nature, for us so 
glorious, so animated, is dead in the eyes of the unhappy Wolmar, 
and in that great harmony of being where all speaks of God in 
accents so mild and so persuasive, he only perceives eternal silence.” ' 

Yet it is fair to the author of this most eloquent Ignoratio Elenchi 
to notice that he honestly fulfilled the object with which he pro- 
fessed to set out—namely, to show both the religious and philoso- 
phical parties that their adversaries were capable of leading upright, 
useful, and magnanimous lives. Whether he would have painted 
the imaginary Wolmar so favourably, if he could have foreseen what 
kind of book the real Holbach had in his desk, is perhaps doubtful. 
For Holbach’s opinions looked more formidable and sombre in the 
cold deliberateness of print, than they had sounded amid the inter- 
ruptions of lively discourse. 


It is needless to say, to begin with, that the writer has the most 
marked of the philosophic defects of the school of the century. 
Perhaps we might put it more broadly, and call the disregard of 
historic opinion the natural defect of all materialistic speculation 
from Epicurus downwards.” Like all others of his school, Holbach 
has no perception nor sense of the necessity of an explanation how 
the mental world came to be what it is, nor how men came to think 
and believe what they do think and believe. He gives them what 
he deems unanswerable reasons for changing their convictions, but 
he never dreams of asking himself in what elements of human 
character the older convictions had their root, and from what fitness 
for the conduct of life they drew the current of their sap. Yet 


lectures delivered before the University of Berlin, Dr. Grimm speaks of Rousseau as an 
‘ atheist,”-—Rousseau of all people in the world! Dr. Grimm might as well call Moses 
and Isaiah atheists. 
(1) Nouv. Hel. V. v. (2) See Lange, i. 85. 
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unless this aspect of things had been well considered, his unanswer- 
able reasons were sure to fall wide of the mark. Opinions, as men 
began to remember after social movement had thrown the logical 
century into discredit, have a history as well as a logic. They are 
bound up with a hundred transmitted prepossessions, and they have 
become identified with a hundred social customs that are the most 
dearly cherished parts of men’s lives. Nature had as much to do 
with the darkness of yesterday as with the light of to-day; she is as 
much the accomplice of superstition as she is the oracle of reason. 
It was because they forgot all this, that Holbach’s school now seem 
so shallow and superficial. The whole past was one long working of 
the mystery of iniquity. ‘The sum of the woes of the human race 
was not diminished—on the contrary, it was increased by its religions, 
by its governments, by its opinions, in a word, by all the institutions 
that it was led to adopt on the plea of ameliorating its lot.”* On 
lui fit adopter! But who were the on, and how did they work ? 
With what instruments and what fulerum? Never was the con- 
venience of this famous abstract substantive more fatally abused. 
And if religion, government, and opinion had all aggravated the 
miseries of the human race, what had lessened them? For the 
Encyclopedic school never attempted, as Rousseau did, to deny that 
the world had, as a matter of fact, advanced towards happiness. It 
was because the Holbachians looked on mankind as slaves held in an 
unaccountable bondage, which they must necessarily be eager to 
throw off, that their movement, after doing at the Revolution a 
certain amount of good in a bad way, led at last to a mischievous 
reaction in favour of Catholicism. 

Far more immediately significant than the philosophy of the 
System of Nature were the violence, directness, and pertinacity of its 
assault upon political government. Voltaire, as has so often been 
noticed, had always abstained from meddling with either the theory 
or the practical abuses of the national administration. All his shafts 
had been levelled at ecclesiastical superstition. Rousseau, indeed, 
had begun the most famous of his political speculations by crying 
that man who was born free is now everywhere in chains. But 
Rousseau was vague, abstract, and sentimental. In the System of 
Nature we have a clear presage of the trenchant and imperious 
invective which, twenty years after its publication, rang in all men’s 
ears from the gardens of the Palais Royal and the benches of the 
Jacobins’ Hall. The writer has plainly made up his mind that the 
time has at last come for dropping all the discreet machinery of 
apologue and parable, and giving to his words the edge of a 
sharpened sword. The vague disguises of political speculation, and 
the mannered reservations of a Utopia or New Atlantis, are exchanged 
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for a passionate, biting, and loudly practical indictment. All over 
the world men are under the yoke of masters who neglect the 
instruction of the people, or only seek to cheat and deceive them. 
The sovereigns in every part of the globe are unjust, incapable, made 
effeminate by luxury, corrupted by flattery, depraved by licence and 
impunity, destitute of talent, manners, or virtue. Indifferent to their 
duties, which they usually know nothing about, they are scarcely 
concerned for a single moment of the day with the well-being of their 
people; their whole attention is absorbed by useless wars, or by the 
desire to find at each instant new means of gratifying their insatiable 
rapacity. The state of society is a state of war between the 
sovereign and all the rest of its members. In every country alike 
the morality of the people is wholly neglected, and the one care of the 
government is to render them timorous and wretched. The common 
man desires no more than bread; he wins it by the sweat of his 
brow; joyfully would he eat it, if the injustice of the government 
did not make it bitter in his mouth. By the insanity of govern- 
ments, those who are swimming in plenty, without being any the 
happier for it, yet snatch from the tiller of the soil the very fruits 
that his arms have extracted. Injustice, by reducing indigence 
to despair, drives it to seek in crime resources against the woes of 
life, An iniquitous government breeds despair in men’s souls ; its 
vexations depopulate the land, the fields remain untilled, famine, 
contagion, and pestilence stalk over the earth. Then, embittered 
by misery, men’s minds begin to ferment and effervesce, and what 
inevitably follows is the overthrow of a realm.’ 

If France had been prosperous, all this would have passed for the 
empty declamation of an excited man of letters. As it was, such 
declamation only described, in language as accurate as it was violent 
and stinging, the real position of the country. In the urgency of a 
present material distress, men were not over-careful that the basis of 
the indictment should be laid in the principles of a sound historical 
philosophy of society. We can hardly wonder at it. What is 
interesting, and what we do not notice earlier in the century, is that 
in the System of Nature the revolt against the impotence of society, 
and the revolt against the omnipotence of God, made a firm coalition. 
That coalition came to a bloody end for the time, four and twenty 
years after Holbach’s book proclaimed it, when the Committee of 
Public Safety dispatched Hébert and better men than Hébert to the 
guillotine for being atheists,—atheism, as Robespierre said, being 
aristocratic. 

Holbach’s work may be said to spring from the doctrine that 
the social deliverance of man depends on his intellectual deliverance, 
and that the key to his intellectual deliverance is only to be found in 
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the substitution of Naturalism for Theism. What he means by 
Naturalism we shall proceed shortly to explain. The style, we may 
remark, notwithstanding the energy and coherence of the thought, is 
often diffuse and declamatory. Some one said of the System of Nature 
that it contained at least four times too many words. Yet Voltaire, 
while professing extreme dislike of its doctrine, admitted that the 
writer had somehow caught the ear of the learned, of the ignorant, 
and of women. “He is often clear,” said Voltaire, ‘‘and sometimes 
eloquent, yet he may justly be reproached with declamation, with 
repeating himself, and with contradicting himself, like all the rest of 
them.” * Galiani made an over-subtle criticism on it, when he 
complained of the want of coolness and self-possession in the style, 
and then said that it looked as if the writer were pressed less to 
persuade other people than to persuade himself. This was a crude 
impression. Nobody can have any doubt of the writer’s profound 
sincerity, or of his earnest desire to make proselytes. He knows his 
own mind, and hammers his doctrines out with a hard and iterative 
stroke that hits its mark. Yet his literary tone, in spite of its 
declamatory pitch, not seldom sinks into a drone. Holbach’s con- 
temporaries were in too fierce contact with the tusks and hooked 
claws of the Church, to have any mind for the rhythm of a 
champion’s sentences or the turn of his periods. But now that the 
efforts of the heterodox have taught the Churches to be better 
Christians than they were a hundred years ago, we can afford to 
admit that Holbach is hardly more captivating in style, and not 
always more edifying in temper, than some of the Christian Fathers 
themselves. 

What then is the system of Nature, and what is that Naturalism 
which is to replace the current faith in the deities outside of 
observable nature? The writer makes no pretence of feeling a 
tentative way towards an answer. From the very outset his spirit 
is that of dogmatic confidence. He is less a seeker than an 
expounder; less a philosopher than a preacher; and he boldly 
dismisses proof in favour of exhortation. 

«Let man cease to search outside the world in which he dwells, 
for beings who may procure him a happiness that nature refuses to 
grant; let him study that nature, let him learn her laws, and con- 
template the energy and unchanging fixity with which she acts ; let 
him apply his discoveries to his own felicity, and submit in silence 
to laws from which nothing can withdraw him; let him consent 
to ignore the causes, surrounded as they are for him by an im- 
penetrable veil; let him undergo without a murmur the decrees of 
universal force.” 

Science derived from experience is the source of all wise action. It is 

(1) Dict. Phil. s. v. Dieu, § iv. 
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physical science (/a physique) and experience that man ought to 
consult in religion, morals, legislature, as well as in knowledge and 
the arts. It is by our senses that we are bound to universal nature ; 
it is by our senses that we discover her secrets. The moment we 
first experience them, we fall into a void where our imagination 
leads us endlessly astray. 

Movement is what establishes relations between our organs and external 
objects. very object has laws of movement that are peculiar to 
itself. Everything in the universe is in movement; no part of 
nature is really at rest.! 

Whence does nature receive this movement 2? From herself, since she 
is the great whole, outside of which consequently nothing can exist. 
Motion is a fashion of being which flows necessarily from the essence 
of matter; matter moves by its own energy; its motion is due to 
forces inherent in it; the variety of its movements and of the phe- 
nomena resulting from them comes from variation of the properties, 
the qualities, the combinations, originally found in the different 
primitive matters of which nature is the assemblage. 

Whence came matter 2 Matter has existed from all eternity, and as 
motion is one of the inherent and constitutive qualities of matter, 
motion also has existed from eternity. 

The abstract idea of matter must be decomposed. Instead of regarding 
matter as a unique existence, rude, passive, incapable of moving 
itself, of, combining itself, of producing anything by itself, we ought 
to look upon it as a Kind of existence, of which the various indi- 
vidual members comprising the kind, in spite of their having some 
common properties, such as extension, divisibility, figure, &c., still 


ought not to be ranged in a single class, nor comprised in a single 


denomination. 

What is Nature’s process? Continual movement. From the 
stone which is formed in the bowels of the earth by the intimate 
combination, as they approach one another, of analogous and similar 
molecules, up to the sun, that vast reservoir of heated particles that 
gives light to the firmament ; from the numb oyster up to man,—we 
observe an uninterrupted progression, a perpetual chain of combina- 
tion and movements, from which there result—beings that only differ 
among one another, by the variety of their elementary matters, and 
of the combination and proportion of these elements. From this 
variety springs an infinite diversity of ways of existing and acting. 
In generation, nutrition, preservation, we can see nothing but 
different sorts of matter differently combined, each of them endowed 
with its own movements, each of them regulated by fixed laws that 
cause them to undergo the necessary changes. 

Let us notice here three of the author’s definitions. (1.) Motion 


{1) Holbach confesses his obligation on this head to Toland’s Letters to Serena (1704). 
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as an effort by which a body changes or tends to change its place, 
(2.) Of the ultimate composition of Matter, Holbach says nothing 
definite, though he assumes molecular movement as its first law. 
He contents himself, properly enough perhaps in view of the 
destination of his treatise, with a definition “relatively to us.” 
Relatively to us, then Matter in general is all that affects our senses 
in any fashion whatever ; and the qualities that we attribute to different 
kinds of matter are founded on the different impressions that they 
produce in us. (3.) “When I say that Nature produces an effect, I 
do not mean to personify this Nature, which is an abstraction; I 
mean that the effect of which Iam speaking is the necessary result of 
the properties of some one of those beings that compose the great 
whole under our eyes. Thus, when I say that nature intends man 
to work for his own happiness, I mean by this that it is of the 
essence of a being who feels, thinks, wills, and acts, to work for his 
own happiness. By Essence I mean that which constitutes a being 
what it is, the sum of its properties, or the qualities according to 
which it exists and acts as it does.” 

All phenomena are necessary. No creature in the universe, in its 
circumstances and according to its given property, can act other- 
wise than as it does act. Fire necessarily burns whatever combus- 
tible matter comes within the sphere of its action. Man necessarily 
desires what either is, or seems to be, conducive to his comfort and 
well-being. There is no independent energy, no isolated cause, no 
detached activity, in a universe where all beings are incessantly 
acting on another, and which is itself only one eternal round of 
movement, imparted and undergone, according to necessary laws. 
In a storm of dust raised by a whirlwind, in the most violent 
tempest that agitates the ocean, not a single molecule of dust or of 
water finds its place by chance ; or is without an adequate cause for 
occupying the precise point where it is found. So, again, in the 
terrible convulsions that sometimes overthrow empires, there is not 
a single action, word, thought, volition, or passion in a single agent 
of such a revolution, whether he be a destroyer or a victim, which is 
not ne¢essary, which does not act precisely as it must act, and which 
does not infallibly produce the effects that it is bound to produce 
conformably to the place occupied by the given agent in the moral 
whirlwind. 

Order and disorder are abstract terms, and can have no existence in a 
nature, where all is necessary and follows constant laws. Order is 
nothing more than necessity viewed relatively to the succession of 
actions. Disorder in the case of any being is nothing more than its 
passage to a new order; to a succession of movements and actions of 
a different sort from those of which the given being was previously 
susceptible. Hence there can never be either monsters or prodigies, 
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either marvels or miracles, in nature. By the same reasoning, we 
have no right to divide the workings of nature into those of Intelli- 
gence and those of Chance. Where all is necessary, Chance can 
mean nothing save the limitation of man’s knowledge. 

The writer next has a group of chapters (vi—x.) on Man, his 
composition, relations, and destiny. The chief propositions are in 
rigorous accord with the general conceptions that have already been 
set forth. All that man does and all that passes in him are effects 
of the energy that is common to him with the other beings known 
to us. But, before a true and comprehensive idea of the unity 
of nature was possible to him, he was so seized by the variety and 
complication of his organism and its movements, that it never came 
into his mind to realise that they existed in a chain of material neces- 
sity, binding him fast to all other forces and modes of being. Men 
think that they remedy their ignorance of things by inventing 
words; so they explained the working of matter, in man’s case, by 
associating with matter a hypothetical substance, which is in truth 
much less intelligible than matter itself. So they regarded them- 
selves as double ; a compound of matter and something else mira- 
culously united with it, to which they gave the name of mind, or 
soul, and then they proudly looked on themselves as beings apart 
from the rest of creation. In plain truth, Mind is only an occult 
force, invented to explain occult qualities and actions, and really 
explaining nothing. By Mind they mean no more than the un- 
known cause of phenomena that they cannot explain naturally, just 
as the Red Indians believed that it was Spirits who produced the 
terrible effects of gunpowder, and just as the ignorant of our own 
day believe in angels and demons. How can we figure to ourselves a 
form of being, which, though not matter, still acts on matter, without 
having points of contact or analogy with it; and on the other hand 
itself receives the impulsions of matter, through the material organs 
that warn it of the presence of external objects ? How can we con- 
ceive the union of body and soul, and how can this material body 
enclose, bind, constrain, determine a fugitive form of being that 
escapes every sense? ‘To resolve these difficulties by calling them 
mysteries, and to set them down as the effects of the omnipotence of 
a Being still more inconceivable than the human Soul itself, is merely 
a confession of absolute ignorance. 

It is worth noticing that with the characteristic readiness of the 
French materialist school to turn metaphysical and psychological 
discussion to practical uses, Holbach discerned the immense new 
field which the materialist account of mind opened to the physician. 
“If people consulted experience instead of prejudice, medicine 
would furnish morality with the key of the human heart; and in 
curing the body, it would be often assured of curing the mind too. 
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. . . The dogma of the spirituality of the soul has turned morality 
into a conjectural science, which does not in the least help us to 
understand the true way of acting on men’s motives. ... Man 
will always be a mystery for those who insist on regarding him 
with the prejudiced eyes of theology, and on attributing his actions 
to a principle of which they can never have any clear ideas.” 
—(Ch. ix.) It is certainly true as a historical fact that the rational 
treatment of insane persons, and the rational view of certain kinds 
of crime, were due to men like Pinel, trained in the materialistic 
school of the eighteenth century. And it was clearly impossible 
that the great and humane reforms in this field could have taken 
place before the decisive decay of theology. Theology assumes 
perversity as the natural condition of the human heart, and could 
only regard insanity as an intolerable exaggeration of this perversity ; 
and secondly, the absolute independence of mind and body which 
theology brought into such overwhelming relief, naturally excluded 
the notion that by dealing with the body you might be doing some- 
thing to heal the mind. Perhaps we are now in some danger of 
overlooking the potency of the converse illustration of what Hol- 
bach says: namely, the efficacy of mental remedies or preventives 
in the case of bodily disease. 

If you complain—to resume our exposition—that the mechanism 
is not sufficient to explain the principle of the movements and 
faculties of the soul, the answer is, that it is in the same case with 
all the bodies in nature. In them the simplest movements, the 
most ordinary phenomena, the commonest actions are inexplicable 
mysteries, whose first principles are for ever sealed to us. How 
shall we flatter ourselves that we know the first principle of gravity, 
by virtue of which a stone falls? What do we know of the mecha- 
nism that produces the attraction of some substances and the repul- 
sion of others? But surely the incomprehensibility of natural 
effects is no reason for assigning to them a cause, that is still more 
incomprehensible than any of those within our cognisance. 

It is not given to man to know everything; it is not given to 
him to’ know his own origin, nor to penetrate into the essence of 
things, nor to mount up to the first principle of things. What is 
given to him is to have reason, to have good faith, to concede 
frankly that he is ignorant of what he cannot know, and not to 
supplement his incertitudes by words that are unintelligible and 
suppositions that are absurd. 

Suns go out and planets perish ; new suns are kindled, and new 
planets revolve in new paths; and man—infinitely small portion of 
a globe, that is itself only a small point in immensity—dreams that it 
is for him that the universe has been made, imagines that he must 
be the confidant of nature, and proudly flatters himself that he must 
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be eternal! O man, wilt thou never conceive that thou art but the 
insect of a day? All changes in the universe ; nature contains not 
a form that is constant ; and yet thou wouldst claim that thy species 
can never disappear, and must be excepted from the great universal 
law of incessant change ! 

We may pause for a moment to. notice how in their deliberate 
humiliation of the alleged pride of man, the orthodox theologian 
and the atheistic Holbach use precisely the same language. But the 
rebuke of the latter was sincere; it was indispensable, in order to 
prepare men’s minds for the conception of the universe as a whole. 
With the theologian the rebuke has now become little more than 
a hollow shift, in order to insinuate the miracle of Grace. The 
preacher of Naturalism replaces a futile vanity in being the end 
and object of creation, by a fruitful reverence for the supremacy ot 
human reason and a right sense of the value of its discreet and 
disciplined use. The theologian restores this absurd and misleading 
egoism of the race, by representing the Creator as above all else 
concerned to work miracles for the salvation of a creature whose 
understanding is at once pitifully weak and odiously perverse, and 
whose heart is from the very beginning wicked, corrupt, and given over 
toreprobation. This difference is plainly enormous. The theologian 
discourages men ; they are to wait for the miracle of conversion, inert 
or desperate. The naturalist arouses them ; he supplies them with the 
most powerful of motives for the energetic use of the most powerful 
of their endowments. ‘“ Men would always have Grace,” says Holbach, 
with excellent sense, “if they were well educated and well governed.” 
And he exclaims on the strange morality of those who attribute all 
moral evil to Original Sin, and all the good we do to Grace. 
“‘No wonder,” he says, “that a morality founded on hypotheses 
so ridiculous should prove to be of no efficacy.” * 

This brings us to Holbach’s treatment of Morals. The moment 
had come to France, which was reached at an earlier period in English 
speculation, when the negative course of thought in metaphysics 
drove men to consider the basis of ethics. How were right and 
wrong to hold their own against the new mechanical conception of 
the Universe? The same question is again urgent in men’s minds, 
because the Darwinian hypothesis and the mass of evidence for it 
have again given a tremendous shake to theological conceptions, and 
startled men into a sense of the precariousness of the official founda- 
tions of virtue and duty. 

Holbach begins by a most unflinching exposure of the incon- 
sistency with all that we know of nature, of the mysterious theory of 
Free Will. This remains one of the most effective parts of the book, 
and perhaps the work has never been done with a firmer hand. The 








(1) Ch. xi. 
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conclusion is expressed with a decisiveness that almost seems crude. 
There is declared to be no difference between a man who throws himself 
out of the window, and the man whom I throw out, except this, that 
the impulse acting on the second comes from without, and that the 
impulse determining the fall of the first comes from within his 
own mechanism. You have only to get down to the motive, and 
you will invariably find that the motive is beyond the actor’s own 
power or reach. ‘The inexorable logic with which the author presses 
the Free-Willer from one retreat to another, and from shift to shift, 
leaves his adversary at last exactly as naked and defenceless before 
Holbach’s vigorous and thoroughly realised Naturalism, as the same 
adversary must always be before Jonathan Edwards’ vigorous theism. 
“The system of man’s liberty,” Holbach says (II. ii.), with some 
pungency, “seems only to have been invented in order to put him 
in a position to offend his God, and to justify God in all the evil that 
he inflicted on man for having used the freedom which was so disas- 
trously conferred upon him.” 

If man be not free, what right have we to punish those who cannot 
help committing bad actions, or to reward others who cannot help 
committing good actions? Holbach gives to this, and the various 
other ways of describing fatalism as dangerous to society, the proper 
and perfectly adequate answer. He turns to the quality of the 
action, and connects with that the social attitude of praise and 
blame. Merit and demerit are associated with conduct, according 
as it is thought to affect the common welfare advantageously or the 
reverse. My indignation and my approval are as necessary as the 
acts that excite these sentiments. My feelings are neither more 
nor less spontaneous than the deciding motives of the actor. What- 
ever be the necessitating cause of our actions, I have a right to do 
my best by praise and blame, by reward and punishment, to 
strengthen or weaken, to prolong or to divert, the motives that are 
the antecedents of the action ; exactly as I have a right to dam in a 
stream, or to divert its course, or otherwise deal with it to suit my 
own convenience. Penal laws, for instance, are ways of offering to 
men strong motives to weigh in the scale against the temptation of 
un immediate personal gratification. Holbach does not make it quite 
distinct that the object of penal legislation is in some cases to give 
the offender, as well as other people, a strong reason for thinking 
twice before he repeats the offence; but in other cases, where the 
punishment is capital, the legislation does not aim at influencing the 
mind of the offender at all, but the minds of other people only. 
This is only a side illustration of a common weakness in most ‘argu- 
ments on this subject. A thorough vindication of the penal laws on 
the principles of a systematic fatalism can only be successful, if we 
think less of the wrongdoer in any given case, than of affecting 
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general motives, and building up a right habit of avoiding or accept- 
ing certain classes of action. 

The writer then justly connects his scientific necessarianism in 
philosophy with humanity in punishment. He protests against 
excessive cruelty in the infliction of legal penalties, and especially 
against the use of torture, on two grounds; first, that experience 
demonstrates the uselessness of these superfluous rigours; and 
second, that the habit of witnessing atrocious punishments familiarises 
both criminals and others with the idea of cruelty. The acquiescence 
of Paris for a few months in the cruelties of the Terror was no doubt 
due, on Holbach’s perfectly sound principle, to the far worse 
cruelties with which the laws had daily made Paris familiar down to 
the last years of the monarchy. And Holbach was justified in 
expecting a greater degree of charitable and considerate judgment 
from the establishment in men’s minds of a Necessarian theory. We 
are no longer vindictive against the individual doer ; we wax ener- 
getic against the defective training in the institutions which allowed 
wrong motives to weigh more heavily with him than right ones. 
Punishment, on the theory of necessity, ought always to go with 
prevention, and is valued just because it is a force in prevention, 
and not merely an element in retribution. 

Holbach answers effectively enough the common objection that his 
fatalism would plunge men’s souls into apathy. If all is necessary, 
why shall I not let things go, and myself remain quiet? As if we 
could stay our hands from action, if our feelings were trained to 
proper sensibility and sympathy. As if it were possible for a man of 
tender disposition not to interest himself keenly in all that concerns 
the lot of his fellow-creatures. How does our knowledge that death 
is necessary, prevent us from deploring the loss of a beloved one ? 
How does my consciousness that it is the inevitable property of fire to 
burn, prevent me from using all my efforts to avert a conflagration ? 

Finally, when people urge that the doctrine of necessity degrades 
man by reducing him to a machine, and likening him to some growth 
of abject vegetation, they are merely using a kind of language that 
was invented by ignorance of what constitutes the true dignity of 
man. What is nature itself but one vast machine, in which our 
human species is no more than one weak spring? The good man is 
a machine whose springs are adapted so to fulfil their functions as to 
produce beneficent results for his fellows. How could such an 
instrument not be an object of respect and affection and gratitude ? 

In closing this part of Holbach’s book, while not dissenting from 
his conclusions, we will only remark how little conscious he seems of 
the degree to which he empties the notions of praise and blame of the 
very essence of their old contents. It is not a modification, but the 
substitution of a new meaning under the old names, Praise in its 
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new sense of admiration for useful and pleasure-giving conduct or 
motive, is as powerful a force and as adequate an incentive to good 
conduct and good motives, as praise in the old sense of admiration for 
a deliberate and voluntary exercise of a free-acting will. But the 
two senses are different: the old ethical association is transformed 
into something which usage and the requirements of social sclf- 
preservation must make equally potent, but which is not the same. 
If Holbach and others who hold necessarian opinions were to perceive 
this more frankly, and to work it out fully, they would prevent a 
confusion that is very unfavourable to them in the minds of most of 
those whom they wish to persuade. It is easy to see that the work 
next to be done in the region of morals is the readjustment of the 
ethical phraseology of the volitional stage to fit the ideas proper to 
the stage in which man has become as definitely the object of science 
as any of the other phenomena of the universe. 

The chapter (xiii.) on the Immortality of the Soul examines 
this memorable growth of human belief with great vigour and 
a most destructive penetration. As we have seen, the author 
repudiates the theory of a double energy in man, one material and 
the other spiritual, just as he afterwards repudiates the analogous 
hypothesis of a double energy in nature, one of two being due to a 
spiritual mover outside of the external phenomena of the universe. 
Consistently with this renunciation of a separate spiritual energy in 
man, Holbach will listen to no talk of a spiritual energy surviving 
the destruction of the mechanical framework. To say that the soul 
will feel, think, enjoy, suffer, after the death of the body, is to 
pretend that a clock broken into a thousand pieces can continue ‘o 
strike or to mark the hours, And having emphatically proclaimed 
his own refusal to share the common belief, he proceeds with good 
success to carry the war into the country of those who profess the 
belief, and defend it as the safeguard of society. We need not go 
through his positions. They are substantially those which are 
familiar to everybody who has read the Third Book of Lucretius’s 
poem, and remembers those magnificent passages which are not more 
admirable in their philosophy, than they are noble and moving in 
their poetic expression :— 

“Nam veluti pueri trepidant atque omnia caccis 
In tenebris metuunt, sic nos in luce timemus 
Interdum, nilo quae sunt metuenda magis quam 
Quae pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque futura. 
Hunc igitur terrorem animi tencbrasque necessest 
Non radii solis neque lucida tela diei 
Discutiant, sed naturae species ratioque.”’ 


And so forth down to the exquisite lines :— 


««*Jam jam non domus accipict te laeta, neque uxor 
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Optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent. 

Non poteris factis florentibus esse, tuisque 
Praesidium. Miscro misere’ aiunt ‘omnia ademit 
Una dies infesta tibi tot praemia vitae.’ 

Illud in his rebus non addunt, ‘nee tibi earum 
Jam desiderium rerum super insidet una.’ 

Quod bene si videant animo dictisque sequantur, 
Dissoluant animi magno se angore metuque. 

‘Tu quidem ut es leto sopitus, sic eris aevi 

Quod superest cunctis privatu’ doloribus aegris ; 
At nos horrifico cinefactum te prope busto 
Insatiabiliter deflevimus, aeternumque 

Nulla dies nobis maerorem e pectore demet.’ 

Illud ab hoc igitur quacrendum est, quid sit amari 
Tanto opere, ad somnum si res redit atque quietem, 
Cur quisquam acterno possit tabescere luctu.” 


We may regret that Holbach, in dealing with these solemn and 
touching things, should have been so devoid of historic spirit 
as to buffet David, Mahomet, Chrysostom, and other holy person- 
ages as superstitious brigands. And we may believe that he has 
certainly been too sweeping in denying any deterrent efficacy what- 
ever to the fires of hell. But where Holbach found one person in 
1770, he would find a thousand in 1877, to agree with him that it is 
possible to think of commendations and inducements to virtue that 
shall be at least as efficacious as the fiction of eternal torment, with- 
out being as cruel, as wicked, as infamous to the gods, and as 
degrading to men. 

From his attack on Immortality, Holbach naturally turns with 
new energy, as do all who have passed beyond that belief, to the im- 
provement of the education, the laws, the institutions, which are to 
strengthen and implant the true motives for turning men away 
from wrong and inspiring them to right. He draws a stern and 
prolonged indictment against the kings of the earth, unjust, 
incapable, enervated by luxury, corrupted by flattery, depraved by 
licence and impunity, destitute alike of talent and virtue. One 
passage in this chapter is the scripture of a terrible prophecy, the 
very handwriting on the wall which was to be so accurately fulfilled 
almost in the life of the writer :—“‘The state of society is now a 
state of war of the Sovereign against all, and of each of its members 
against the other. Man is bad, not because he was born bad, but 
because he is made so; the great and the powerful crush with im- 
punity the needy and the unfortunate, and these in turn seek to 
repay all the ill that has been done to them. They openly or privily 
attack a native land that is a cruel step-mother to them, who gives 
all to some of her children, while others she strips of all. Sorely 
they punish her for her partiality ; they show her that the motives 
borrowed from another life are powerless against the passions and 
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the bitter wrath engendered by a corrupt administration in the life 
here; and that all the terror of the punishments of this world is 
impotent against necessity, against criminal habits, against a danger- 
ous organization that no education has ever been applied to correct.” 
(Ch. xiv.) In another place :—‘ A society enjoys all the happiness 
of which it is susceptible, so soon as the greater number of its 
members are fed, clothed, housed; are able, in a word, without an 
excessive toil, to satisfy the wants that nature has made necessities 
to them. Their imagination is content, so soon as they have the 
assurance that no force can ravish from them the fruits of their 
industry, and that they labour for themselves. By a succession of 
human madness, whole nations are forced to labour, to sweat, to 
water the earth with their tears, merely to keep up the luxury, the 
fancies, the corruption, of a handful of insensates, a few useless 
creatures. So have religious and political errors changed the 
universe into a valley of tears.” This is an incessant refrain that 
sounds with hoarse ground-tone under all the ethics and the meta- 
physics of the book. There are scores of pages in which the same 
idea is worked out with a sombre vehemence, that makes us feel as if 
Robespierre were already haranguing in the National Assembly, 
Camille Desmoulins declaiming in the gardens of the Palais Royal, 
and Danton thundering at the Club of the Cordeliers. We already 
watch the smoke of the flaming chateaux going up like a savoury and 
righteous sacrifice to the heavens. 

From this point to the end of the first part of the book, it is 
not so much philosophy, as the literature of a political revolu- 
tion. There is a curious parenthesis in vindication not only of 
a contempt for death, but even of suicide; the writer pointing 
out with some malice that Samson, Eleazar, and other worthies 
caused their own death, and that Jesus Christ himself, if really 
the Son of God, dying of his own free grace, was a suicide, to 
say nothing of the various ascetic penitents who have killed 
themselves by inches.’ ‘The fear of death, after all,” he says, 
summing up his case, “will only make cowards; the fear of its 
alleged’ consequences will only make fanatics or melancholy pietists, 
as useless to themselves as to others. Death is a resource that we 
do ill to take away from oppressed virtue, reduced as many a time it 
is, by the injustice of men to desperation.’’ This was the doctrine 
in which the revolutionary generation were brought up, and the 
readiness with which men in those days inflicted death on themselves 


(1) This is not original in Holbach. Diderot’s article on Suicide in the Encyclopaedia 
(Quv. xvii. 235) contains the usual arguments of the Church against suicide, with some 
casuistic illustrations, but it also contains an account of Dr. Donne’s vindication of 
suicide, called Bia-thanatos (1651), in which these remarks of Holbach occur verbatim. 
Hallam found Donne’s book so dull and pedantic, that he declares no one would be 


induced to kill himself by reading such a book, unless he were threatened with another 
volume. 
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and on others showed how profoundly it had entered their souls.! 
We think, as we read, of Vergniaud and Condorcet carrying their 
doses of poison, of Barbaroux with his pistol and Valazé with his 
knife, of Roland walking forth from Rouen among the trees on the 
Paris road, and there driving a cane-sword into his breast as calmly 
as if he had been throwing off a useless vesture. 

Holbach has been accused of reducing virtue to a far-sighted 
egoism,” and detached and nude propositions may be quoted, that 
perhaps give a literal warrant for the charge. Nominally he bases 
morality on happiness, but his real base is the happiness of the 
greatest number. ‘To borrow Mr. Sidgwick’s classification, Holbach 
is a Universalistic, and not an egoistic Hedonist. The spirit of what 
he says is, in fact, not individualist, but social. ‘The good man is 
he to whom true ideas have shown his own interest, or his own 
happiness, to lie in such a way of acting that the others are forced 
to love and approve for their own interest... . It is man who is 
most necessary to the well-being of man. . . . Merit and virtue are 
founded on the nature of man, on his needs . . . it is by virtue that 
we are able to earn the good-will, the confidence, the esteem, of all 
those with whom we have relations ; in a word, no man can be happy 
alone. . . . To be virtuous is to place one’s interest in what accords 
with the interest of others ; it is to enjoy the benefits and the delights 
that one is the means of diffusing among them. . . . The sentiments 
of self-love become a hundred times more delicious, when we see 
them shared by all those with whom our destiny binds us. The 
habit of virtue excites wants within us that only virtue can satisfy ; 
thus it is that virtue is ever its own recompense, and pays itself with 
the blessings that it procures for others.” —(Ch. xv.) 

Surely it is a childish or pedantic misinterpretation to represent 
this as egoism, whether armed or not with keen sight ; and still worse 
to talk of it as overthrowing the barriers that keep in the throng of 
selfish appetites. ‘Every citizen should be made to feel that ths 
section of which he is a member isa Whole, that cannot subsisv 
and be happy without virtues; experience should teach him at every 
moment that the well-being of the members can only result from 
that of the whole body.”—(Ch. xv.) It is the absurdity of philo- 
sophic prejudice to say of such a doctrine as this, that it is to invite 
every individual to make himself happy after his own will and 
fashion, and to pull down the barriers of the selfish appetites. It is 


(1) Hume’s suppressed Essay on Suicide (see the edition by Mr. Green and Mr. Grose, 
1875, vol. ii. 405) is a much more exhaustive argument than Holbach’s, though the 
language of the two pieces is sometimes curiously alike. Rousseau in this, as in so 
many other moralities—marriage, for instance—was on the side of the Church, only 
allowing suicide where a man happened to be stricken by a painful and incurable 
disease. See the two famous letters in the New Heloisa, pt. iii. Letters xxi.—ii. 

(2) Taine’s Ancien Régime, p. 287. 
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for us to look at Holbach’s ethical doctrine in its widest practical 
application, and if we place ourselves at a social point of view, we 
cannot but perceive that the principle laid down in the words that 
we have just quoted, was the indispensable weapon against the anti- 
social selfishness of the oppressive privileged class. These words 
represent the ethical side of every popular and democratic movement. 
You may class Holbach’s morality as the morality of self-interest, if 
you please; but its true base lay in social sympathy. To proclaim 
happiness as the test of virtue was to develope thedoctrineof naturalism ; 
for happiness is the outcome of a conformity to the natural condition 
of things. On the other hand, to insist that virtue lies in promoting 
the happiness of the body social as a whole, was to preach the most 
sovereign of all truths in a state of things where the body social as 
a whole was kept distracted and miserable by the selfishness of a 
scanty few of its members. The Church, nominally built upon the 
morality of the Golden Rule, was perverted into being the great 
organ of sinister self-interest. The Atheists, apparently formulating 
the morality of the Epicureans, were in effect the teachers of public 
spirit and beneficence. And, taught in such circumstances, public spirit 
could only mean revolution. We may doubt whether Holbach had 
thought out the very different questions that may be fused under 
the easy phrase of a basis for morals. What are the sanctions of 
moral precepts? Why ought each to seek the happiness of all? 
What is the mark of the difference between right and wrong? 
What is the foundation of Conscience, or that habit of mind which 
makes right as such seem preferable to wrong? Clearly these are 
all entirely separate topics. Yet Holbach, it is obvious, had not 
divided them in his own mind, and he seems to think that one and 
the same answer will serve for what he mistook for one and the same 
question. He found it enough to say that every individual wishes 
to be happy, and that he cannot be happy unless he is on good terms 
with his neighbours ; this reciprocity of needs and services he called 
the basis of morals. For a rough and common-sense view of the 
matter, such as Holbach sought to impress on his readers, this 
perhaps will do very well; but it is not the product of accurate and 
scientific thinking. 

It is not necessary, again, to point out how Holbach, while 
expounding the System of Nature, left out of sight the great 
natural process by which the moral acquisition of one generation 
becomes the starting point of further acquisitions in the next. He 
forgot the stages. He talks of Man, as if all the races and eras of 
man. were alike, and also as if such individual deliberately worked out 
sums in happiness on his own account. It would not only have been 
more true, according to modern opinions, but more in accordance 

with Holbach’s own view of necessity, and of the irremoyable chain 
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that binds a man’s conduct fast to a series of conditions that existed 
before he was born, if he had recognised conscience, moral prefer- 
ences, interest in the public good, and all that he called the basis 
of morals, as coming to a man with the rest of the apparatus that 
the past imposes on the present, and not as due to any process of 
calculation. 

Holbach had not clearly thought out the growth, the changes, varieties, 
and transformations among moral ideals. He was, of course, far too 
much in the full current of the eighteenth century not to feel that 
exultation in life and its most exuberant manifestations, which the 
conventional moralists of the theological schools had set down and pro- 
scribed as worldliness and fleshliness. ‘“ Action,” he says in this very 
chapter; ‘action is the true element of the human mind ; no sooner 
does man cease to act, than he falls into pain and weariness of spirit.” 
No doubt this is too absolutely stated, if we are to take some millions 
of orientals into our account of the human mind, but it has been 
true of the nations of the west. Yet the recognition of this law did 
not prevent the writer from occasionally falling into some of the old 
canting commonplaces about people being happiest who have fewest 
wants. As if, on the contrary, that action which he describes as the 
true element of man, were not directly connected with the incessant 
multiplication of wants. We may take this, however, as a casual 
lapse into the common form of moralists of ascetic ages. In sub- 
stance, the system of Nature is essentially a protest against ascetic 
and quietist ideals. 


The second half of the System of Nature treats of the Deity; the 
proofs of his existence; his attributes: the manner in which he 
influences the happiness of men. What is remarkable is that here 
we have an onslaught, not merely on the Church with its overgrowth 
of abuses, nor on Christianity with its overgrowth of superstitions, 
but on that great conception which is enthroned on unseen heights 
far above any Church and any form of Christianity. It is theism, 
in its purest as in its impurest shape, that the writer condemns. No 
more elaborate, trenchant, and unflinching attack on the very 
fundamental propositions of theology, natural or revealed, is to be 
found in literature. Pure rationalism has nothing to add to this 
destructive onslaught. The tone is not truly philosophic, because 
the writer habitually regards the notion of a God as an abnormal 
and morbid excrescence, and not as a natural growth in human 
development. He takes no trouble, and it would have been an in- 
credible departure from the mental fashion of the time if he had 
taken any trouble to explain theology, or to penetrate behind its 
forms to those needs, aspirations, and qualities of human constitu- 
tion in which theology had its best justification, if not its earliest 
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source. He regards it as an enemy to be mercilessly routed, not as 
a force with which he has to make his account. Still as a piece 
of rough and remorseless polemic, the second part of the System of 
Nature remains full of remarkable energy and power. The 
most eager Nescient or Denier to be found in the ranks of 
the assailants of theology in our own day, is timorous and 
moderate, compared with this direct and on-pressing swordsman. 
And the attack, on its own purely rationalistic ground, is 
thoroughly comprehensive. It is not made on an outwork here, or 
an outwork there; it encircles the whole compass of the defence. 
The conception of God is examined and resisted from every possible 
side, cosmological, ethical, metaphysical. To say that the argument 
is one-sided, is only to say that it is an attack. But the fact that 
the writer omits the contributions made under the temporary shelter 
of theology to morality and civilisation, does not alter the fact that 
he states with unsurpassed vigour all that can be said against the 
intellectual absurdities and moral obliquities that theology has 
nourished and approved, und only too firmly planted. 

Of the elaborate examination of the proofs of the existence of 
a God adduced by Descartes, Samuel Clarke, Malebranche, and 
Newton (Ch. iv. and v.) we need only say that its whole force might 
have been summed up in the single proposition that the author once 
for all repudiates any d priori basis for any beliefs whatever. It 
would have been sufficient for philosophic purposes if he had con- 
tented himself with justifying and establishing that position. The 
fabric of orthodox denunciation would have fallen to the ground, on 
the destruction of its foundations. Holbach rejected the whole d 
priori system; it was a matter of course therefore that he rejected 
each one of the twelve propositions which Clarke had invented by 
the d priori method. Holbach held that experience is the source and 
limit of knowledge, reasoning, and belief, and rejected as a, fantastic 
impertinence of dreamy metaphysicians the assumption that our 
conceptions measure the necessities of objective existence. From that 
point of view, merely to state was to empty of all demonstrating 
quality such assertions as that something has existed from all 
eternity ; an independent and immutable Being has existed from all 
eternity ; this immutable and independent Being exists by himself, 
and is incomprehensible ; the Being existing necessarily is neces- 
sarily single and unique, and so forth. Even if we accept this d 
priori method, and accept the first assumption that something must 
have existed from all eternity, it was open to Holbach to say as 
Locke said on setting himself to examine Descartes’ proof of a God: 
“T found that by it senseless matter might be the first eternal being 
and cause of all things, as well as an immaterial intelligent spirit.” 
But what we feel is that the whole controversy is being conducted 
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between two disputants on two different planes of thought, between two 
creatures dwelling in different elements. To apply to Clarke’s proposi- 
tions, or to the slightly different propositions of Malebranche, the tests 
of experience, to measure them by the principle of relativity, must be 
fatal, in the minds of such persons as already accept experience as 
the only right test in such a matter. It is exactly as if the action of 
an Italian opera should be criticised in the light of the conditions of 
real life: the whole performance must in an instant figure as an 
absurdity. No partisan of the lyric drama would consent to have it 
so judged, and the philosophic partisans of theology would perhaps 
have been wiser to keep clear of pretensions to prove their master 
thesis. They might have been content to keep it as an emotional 
creation, an imaginative hypothesis, a simplification of the chimeras 
of the primitive consciousness of the race. 

As it was, neither side could be convinced by the other, for they 
had no common criterion. They had hardly even a common lan- 
guage. The only effect of Holbach’s blows was to persuade the 
bystanders who thronged round the lists in that eager time, that the 
so-called proofs with which the high philosophic names were asso- 
ciated, were only proofs to those who accepted a way of thinking 
which it was the very characteristic of the age decisively to reject. 
The controversial force of this part of the attack simply lay in the 
piercing thoroughness with which the irreconcilable discrepancies 
between the seventeenth century notion of demonstration and that 
notion in the eighteenth were forced upon the reader’s attention. 

One other general remark may be made. Whatever we may 
think of the success of the author’s assault on the theistic hypothesis 
of the universe, it is impossible to deny that he at least succeeds in 
repelling the various assaults levelled on what is vulgarly termed 
atheism. He rightly urges the unreasonableness of taxing those 
who have formed to themselves intelligible notions of the moving 
force of the universe, with denying the existence of such a power: 
the absurdity of charging the very men who found everything that 
comes to pass in the world on fixed and constant laws, with attributing 
everything to chance. If by Atheist, he says, you mean a man who 
would deny the existence of a force inherent in matter, and without 
which you cannot conceive nature, and if to this moving force you 
give the name of God, then an Atheist would be a madman. Holbach 
then describes the sense in which Atheists both exist and, as he 
thinks, may well justify their existence. Their qualities are as 
follows :—T'o be guided only by experience and the testimony of their 
senses, and to perceive nothing in nature except matter essentially 
active and mobile, and capable of producing all the beings we see ; 
to forego all search for a chimerical cause, and not to mistake for 
better knowledgo of the moving force of the universe merely a separate 
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attribution of it to a being placed outside of the great whole; to 
confess in good faith that their mind can neither conceive nor recon- 
cile the negative attributes and theological abstractions with the 
human and moral qualities that are ascribed to the Divinity. 

The chapter (ix.) on the superiority of Naturalism over Theism as 
a basis for the most wholesome kind of Morality, is still worth read- 
ing by men in search of weapons against the presumptuous com- 
monplaces of the pulpit. In this sphere Holbach is as earnest and 
severe as the most rigorous moralist that ever wrote. People who 
talk of the moral levity of the destructive literature of the eighteenth 
century, would be astonished if they could bring themselves to read 
the books about which they talk, by the elevation of the System of 
Nature. The writer points out the necessarily evil influence upon 
morals of a Book popularly taken to be inspired, in which the 
Divinity is represented as now prescribing virtue, but now again 
prescribing crime and absurdity ; who is sometimes the friend and 
sometimes the enemy of the human race; who is sometimes pictured 
as reasonable, just, and beneficent, and at other times as insensate, 
unjust, capricious, and despotic. Such divinities, and the priests of 
such divinities, are incapable of being the models, types, and arbiters 
of virtue and righteousness. No; we must seek a base for morality 
in the necessity of things. Whatever the Cause that placed man in 
the abode in which he dwells, and endowed him with his faculties— 
whether we regard the human species as the work of Nature, or of 
some intelligent Being distinct from Nature—the existence of man, 
such as we see him to be, is a fact. We see in him a being who 
feels, thinks, has intelligence, has self-love, who strives to make lite ~ 
agreeable to himself, and who lives in society with beings like him- 
self; beings whom by his conduct he may make his friends or his 
enemies. It is on these universal sentiments that you ought to base 
morality, which is nothing more nor less than the science of the 
duties of man living in society. The moment you attempt to find a 
base for morals outside of human nature, you go wrong ; no other is 
solid and sure. The aid of the so-called sanctions of theology is not 
only ndedless, but mischievous. The alliance of the realities of duty 
with theological phantoms, exposes duty to the same ruin which day- 
light brings to the superstition that has been associated with duty. 
It places the arbitrary demands of a varying something, named 
Piety, for the plain and natural requirements of Right. As for say- 
ing that without God man cannot have moral sentiments, or, in other 
words, cannot distinguish between vice and virtue, it is as if one 
said that, without the idea of God, man would not feel the necessity 
of eating and drinking. 

The writer then breaks out into a long and sustained contrast, from 
which we may make a short extract to illustrate the heat to which 
the battle had now come :— 
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“ Nature invites man to love himself, incessantly to augment the 
sum of his happiness; Religion orders him to love only a formidable 
God who is worthy of hatred, to detest and despise himself, and to 
sacrifice to his terrible idol the sweetest and most lawful pleasures. 
Nature bids man consult his reason, and take it for his guide: 
Religion teaches him that this reason is corrupted, that it is a faithless, 
truthless guide, implanted by a treacherous God, to mislead his 
creatures. Nature tells man to seek light, to search for the truth : 
Religion enjoins upon him to examine nothing, to remain in igno- 
rance. Nature says to man, ‘Cherish glory, labour to win esteem, 
be active, courageous, industrious:’ Religion says to him, ‘ Be 
humble, abject, pusillanimous, live in retreat, busy thyself in prayer, 
meditation, devout rites; be useless to thyself, and do nothing for 
others.’ Nature proposes for a model men endowed with noble, 
energetic, beneficent souls, who have usefully served their fellow- 
citizens: Religion makes a show and a boast of the abject spirits, 
the pious enthusiasts, the frenetic penitents, the vile fanatics, who 
for their ridiculous opinions have troubled empires. . . . Nature 

tells children to honour, to love, to hearken to their parents, to be 
the stays and supports of their old age: Religion bids them prefer 
the oracle of their God, and to trample father and mother under 
foot, when divine interests are concerned. Nature commands the 
perverse man to blush for his vices, for his shameless desires, his 
crimes: Religion says to the most corrupt, ‘Fear to kindle the 
wrath of a God whom thou knowest not: but if against his laws 
thou hast committed crime, remember that he is easy to appease 
and of great mercy: go- to his temple, humble thyself at the feet of 
his ministers, expiate thy misdeeds by sacrifices, offerings, prayers ; 
these will wash away thy stain in the eyes of the Eternal.’” 


Of course, philosophical criticism would have much to say about 
this glowing mass of furious propositions; for the first voice of 
Nature hardly whispers into the ear of the primitive man all these 
high and generous promptings. But if by Nature we here under- 
stand the Encyclopedists, and by Religion the Catholic Church in 
France at that moment, then Holbach’s fiery antitheses are a tolerably 
fair account of the matter. And the political side of the indictment 
was hardly less just, though its hardihood appalled men like Voltaire. 

“Nature says to man, Thou art free, and no power on earth can 
lawfully strip thee of thy rights: Religion cries to him that he is a 
slave condemned by God to groan under the rods of God’s representa- 
tives. Nature bids man to love the country that gave him birth, to 
serve it with all loyalty, to bind his interests to hers, against every 
hand that might be raised upon her: Religion commands him to 
obey without a murmur the tyrants that oppress his country, to take 
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their part against her, to chain his fellow-citizens under their lawless 
caprices. Yet if the Sovereign be not devoted enough to his priests, 
Religion instantly changes her tone; she incites the subjects to 
rebellion, she makes resistance a duty, she cries aloud that we must 
obey God rather than men. . . . If thenature of man were consulted 
on Politics, which supernatural ideas have so shamefully depraved, it 
would contribute far more than all the religions in the world to make 
communities happy, powerful, and prosperous under reasonable 
authority. . . . This nature would teach princes that they are men 
and not gods; that they are citizens charged by other citizens with 
watching over the safety of all. ... Instead of attributing to the 
divine vengeance all the wars, the famines, the plagues that lay 
nations low, would it not have been more useful to show them that 
such calamities are due to the passions, the indolence, the tyranny of 
their princes, who sacrifice the nations to their hideous delirium ? 
Natural evils demand natural remedies ; ought not experience there- 
fore long ago to have undeceived mortals as to those supernatural 
remedies, those expiations, prayers, sacrifices, fastings, processions, 
that all the peoples of the earth have so vainly opposed to the woes 
that overwhelmed them? . . . Let us recognise the plain truth, then, 
that it is these supernatural ideas that have obscured morality, cor- 
rupted politics, hindered the advance of the sciences, and extinguished 
happiness and peace even in the very heart of man.” 


Holbach was a vigorous propagandist. Two years after the appear- 
ance of his master-work, he drew up its chief propositions in a short 
and popular volume, called Good Sense ; or Natural Ideas opposed to 
Supernatural. His zeal led him to write and circulate a vast number 
of other tractates and short volumes, the bare list of which would fill 
several of these pages, all inciting their readers to an intellectual 
revolt against the reigning system in church and state. He lived 
to get a glimpse of the very edge and sharp bend of the great 
cataract. He died in the spring of 1789. If he had only lived five 
years longer, he would have seen the great church of Nétre Dame 
solemnly consecrated by legislative decree to the worship of Reason, 
bishops publicly trampling on crozier and ring amid universal 


applause, and vast crowds exulting in processions whose hero was an 
ass crowned with a mitre. 


Epiror. 
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A NOTE ON “EVOLUTION AND POSITIVISM.” 


In a foot-note to p. 858 of the Fortnightly Review for June, 1877, 
Dr. Bridges has mentioned my name, and has accused me of being 
“superficial” in what I wrote of Comte in the Contemporary Review 
for March, 1876. Dr. Bridges says :— 

“Comte has been vehemently accused, as for instance, recently by 
Mr. Pattison, of narrow utilitarianism; and this though Comte’s 
latest writing was a mathematical treatise; though in the last 
volume of his Positive Polity special provision is made for the 
endowment, amongst many other things, of biological and philological 
research ; and though generally in Comte’s picture of the future, a 
high position, though doubtless not the highest, is reserved for men 
of distinguished speculative power, but feeble social sympathies. 
Yet Mr. Pattison tells us ‘the hatred of the Comtist for all that can 
be called intellect equals that of the Spanish priest or the French 
Legitimist.’ But then, as Mr. Pattison explains afterwards, his 
knowledge of Comte has been gained by ‘dipping here and there 
into his volumes.’ Gibbon would have sighed or smiled to find that 
the head of a college can sometimes be superficial.” 

I pass over the slight confusion in the mind of the writer of this 
note, of what I said of Comte, with what I said of Comtists. It was 
upon the Comtists, not upon Comte, that the paper quoted by Dr. 
Bridges charged hatred- of the free use of reason on philosophical 
topics. If any proof be wanted of what I believe to be a notorious 
fact, it may be found in the epithets applied by a distinguished 
Comtist to all those who have endeavoured to give a rational 
exposition of religion. Some of these epithets are reproduced in the 
article in question. They seem to me, still, sufficient to bear out the 
statement that the Comtist has a hatred for all that can be called 
intellect. That statement is quite independent of my acquaintance 
with the writings of Comte, superficial as that acquaintance may be. 


When this portion of Dr. Bridges’ somewhat loose reasoning has 
been removed, there remains as proof of my superficiality, that I 
have spoken of Comte’s system as “ narrow utilitarianism.” 

This again is slightly inaccurate. At least I cannot find the 
expression in anything I have written of Comte. The epithet 
“narrow” gives a shade of less respect to my language than it is 
intended to have when I have to speak of any eminent personage. 

But passing this, I certainly have said that Comte’s system of 
polity may be labelled “ utilitarianism.” 
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Is this a “ superficial”? view of Comte’s doctrine? I turn to Dr. 
Bridges’ own exposition of his creed to have my superficial view 
corrected by his profounder insight. 

In the opening paragraph of Dr. Bridges’ article, “‘ Evolution and 
Positivism,” I find (Fortnightly Review, p. 853) the following 
words :— 

“It (de. Comte’s Synthesis) discarded all attempts to stand out- 
side the universe, to regard it as a whole, and to explain it... . 
That which made it a Synthesis was the recognition of man as the 
central object; of the study of social and moral phenomena as the 
central science, to which the rest are subsidiary.” 

The system here propounded by Dr. Bridges, the theory which 
assumes the universe to subsist for the sake of man, is ‘ utilitarian- 
ism,” not narrow, but thorough. It is a very old doctrine, being 
traceable at least as far back as the Greek sophists and Protagoras, 
whose zavtwy pétpov avOpwros is celebrated. This theory has in all 
ages stood in opposition to true science, of which the aim and inspi- 
ration has ever been to regard the universe as a whole, and to 
investigate the laws to which it is subject. Science, as such, is disin- 
terested ; it is the self-prompted effort of intelligence to ascertain the 
positive qualities and relations of the parts of which the universe is 
made up. When the elements of the whole are viewed, not in their 
relations to the whole, but solely in their capacity of becoming 
human goods, the ground of science is forsaken, and we are trans- 
ferred to the region of empirical and legislative Eudemonism. 

Dr. Bridges has, presumably, read all the works of Comte. I have 
only dipped into them. On this slight inspection I characterized 
Comte’s philosophical position as “utilitarian.” ‘ Superficial” as 
my procedure has been, it seems it has issued in a correct result. 
For it is precisely in his having renounced science for utilitarianism 
that Dr. Bridges conceives Comte’s chief merit to consist. 

Mark Pattison. 

















HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tae progress of the war in Europe during the month has been 
more than enough to satisfy the impatience that began to be ex- 
pressed in June. The crossing of the Danube having been once 
fairly established, the Russian troops continued to pour into Bulgaria, 
spreading right and left wedge-like to the Balkans, and this second 
line of defence having been unexpectedly overcome without a 
struggle, Roumelia has been invaded in force, Adrianople is threat- 
ened, and men begin to speculate within how many days may the 
soldiers of the Czar appear on the shores of the Dardanelles. This 
rapid development of plans deliberately matured has created a 
profound impression in Christian Europe. Traces of something like 
jealousy may be discerned at Berlin at the success of a march which 
recalls the triumphs of the Red Prince against Austria and against 
France. The Magyar population of Hungary were excited, and 
Vienna was disturbed, but the supremacy of counsels of sobriety was 
never seriously threatened, and it was almost immediately announced 
that the Imperial-Royal Government continued to place confidence in 
the professions of the Czar, and would take no measures to interfere with 
the progress of the work he had undertaken. The Russian armies 
might add victory to victory; might take Rustchuk as they had 
taken Nicopolis; might occupy Adrianople as they had occupied 
Tirnova, might even enter into Stamboul itself, and it would still be 
impossible to point to anything done in excess of the purposes of the 
Czar as declared at the beginning of the war, unless the Porte came 
to sue for peace and offered all the guarantees demanded at the 
Conference at Constantinople, and sued and offered in vain. The 
resolution was accordingly taken at Vienna that the attitude of 
friendly watchfulness at first assumed must be maintained. A 
similar decision was formed in London, and perhaps with less 
hesitation. Here, as on the Continent, the indisputable demonstra- 
tion of the hollowness of the Turkish resistance in Europe was 
recognised with troubled and divided feelings. The efforts of those 
who may be described as Russophobists, if not as Turcophils, became 
more energetic than ever. The nation was besought to make such a 
manifestation of the popular will as would rouse the Government 
from their supineness. The Government was adjured not to be un- 
faithful in the defence of the interests vital to the honour, if not to 
the existence, of England. Prayers and remonstrances were alike 
vain. Not a single meeting testified to an awakening of national 
anxiety. No petitions were addressed to Parliament. In the 
House of Commons, where the traditional jealousy of Russia linger- 
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ing in the country is certainly not under-represented, no member 
rose to urge the ministry not to let slip the irrevocable moment. 
There was in fact everywhere a willingness to let the Turkish 
power in Europe perish, that could not have been expected. The 
national temper may have been falsely craven or foully sluggish, 
but it was impossible to mistake its determination. A fixed resolu- 
tion had been apparently taken that nothing should be done to 
interfere with the punishment of Turkey, and that the interposition 
of Great Britain should be reserved until the question of the re- 
settlement of the European provinces of Turkey became a subject of 
discussion. The Government acquiesced in this decision. A halting 
resolution to increase the garrison of Malta by some 3,000 men, the 
full increase not to be completed for a month, cannot indicate any 
present intention to intervene. It is possible that there was at one 
critical moment a division among the members of the Cabinet on 
the expediency of adopting more decisive action. The rumours 
that the ministry intended to ask the House of Commons for a credit 
of five millions, which had been rife towards the end of June, had 
died away, but when it became known that the Russians had passed 
the Balkans without a struggle, new tales arose of definite action 
positively resolved upon. It was declared upon authority that some- 
thing like unanimity had at length been realised in the Cabinet, 
where one timid adviser remained alone to recommend the prudence 
of waiting a little longer. It is not necessary to examine how 
much truth there may have been in these stories, since it has become 
evident that dilatory counsels have in fact prevailed. At such a 
time the delay of a resolution for a day means delay for ever. It 
begins to be seen the next morning that some six weeks must pass 
before troops could be sent from England and disembarked on the 
Bosphorus, and before six weeks have gone by, the Russians may 
have won from the Porte a concession of all their demands. As Lord 
Derby told the House of Lords on the 19th, the time for a neutral to 
intervene with effect is when belligerent Powers begin to feel weary 
and exhausted, and the English Government has evidently resolved 
to reserve their action for some unknown crisis of the undiscerned 
future. 

Last month we closed our review with the announcement that on 
the 22nd of June a bridge had been swung over the Danube at 
Ibraila, and a considerable force had entered the Dobrudscha. We 
added that “it was improbable that any serious attempt would be 
made to lead an army into Bulgaria by the route thus indicated, 
and the actual passage might still be looked for at some point higher 
up the river.” This view was speedily confirmed. At the very 
time the Dobrudscha was entered, the preparations were near com- 
pletion for the passage of the Danube at some point near Giurgevo. 
We now know that it was at first intended to cross the river at 
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Sistova, and that this design was abandoned in favour of an attempt 
to make the passage near Nicopolis. The left bank was so inundated 
at Simnitza, opposite Sistova, that it was thought impracticable to 
make that the base of departure. Near Nicopolis the river is broader 
and shallower, and more favourable for a transit. In the end, how- 
ever, the Commander-in-Chief reverted to his first plan. The floods 
had abated, and the difficulties that had impeded its execution dis- 
appeared. It would seem also that the Turks had been led to think 
that the crossing would be attempted higher up than Sistova. They 
had not been unwatchful of the operations of the enemy, and had 
done something to interfere with their prosecution, but their 
natural indolence had been confirmed by the consciousness that they 
were not in sufficient force to guard all the possible points of 
passage of the river. The Russians began by laying torpedoes to 
prevent the movement of the monitors stationed at Rustchuk and 
at Nicopolis, and it is worthy of commemoration that the painter 
Vereschagin was a volunteer on board one of the small boats engaged 
in this service, and in that capacity was dangerously wounded. At 
a critical moment on the 28rd of June a Turkish monitor at Nicopolis 
attempted to descend the river, but a couple of steam-sloops at 
Flemunda sallied out to oppose its descent, and the audacity of their 
opposition, supported by a battery on shore, caused the monitor to 
turn and retreat. An attempt on the next day to ascend the river 
was also repelled. From the 24th or 25th an incessant bombard- 
ment was maintained against Rustchuk and Nicopolis, and early on 
the morning of the 27th the first pontoons left the shore at Simnitza 
and reached the opposite bank without being perceived. An alarm 
was at once raised at Sistova, but the first comers were quickly sup- 
ported, and, although five pontoons foundered in crossing, the 
passage was successfully established. The Turks defended their 
position from the earliest morning till two in the afternoon, but were 
then compelled to withdraw partly in the direction of Tirnova, and 
partly towards Nicopolis. The Russian statement of their loss 
amounted to about 300 killed and 500 missing, and this return 
appears to be fairly accurate. English observers who have since 
visited Sistova describe it as a position of great natural strength, 
rising steeply from the Danube, and they express their astonishment 
and admiration at the gallantry of its captors. 

The passage once effected, a bridge was immediately established over 
which the invaders poured, and although the bridge has since suffered 
severely from storms, it does not appear to have been threatened by 
the Turks. The Russians spread right and left in Bulgaria. They 
may be said to have occupied Tirnova without a blow. Part of their 
forces were directed towards Nicopolis, part towards Rustchuk, and 
part trended southwards towards the Balkans. Nicopolis soon fell. 
On the 15th of July it was captured, and with it the two monitors, 
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which remained off it at anchor, were taken. The Russians claim to 
have made 6,000 prisoners. The fall of this stronghold practically 
put the Russians in possession of the Danube from Widdin to 
Rustchuk; and though Widdin itself is a place of considerable 
strength, its garrison is not believed to be sufficient to occasion any 
anxiety, and the efforts of the Russians in Bulgaria are at present 
directed to the cutting of the railway from Rustchuk towards 
Shumla, so as to isolate Rustchuk and effect its capture. Accord- 
ing to the latest intelligence Rustchuk is in fact surrounded by 
75,000 men. 

The advanced guard of the invading army have, in the mean- 
time, crossed the Balkans. It must be remembered that they 
have enjoyed the immense advantage of being welcomed by the 
bulk of the inhabitants wherever they came. The Bulgarians 
knew the mountain passes, and their knowledge was freely given 
to what was hailed as their liberating army; and thus it happened 
that a force, as stated on trustworthy English authority, of 8,000 
men entered Roumelia in a couple of days by passes believed at 
Constantinople to be sheep-tracks, or at best, tracks of which no 
use could be made. The force on the south of the Balkans rapidly 
augmented, and advanced as they augmented, while the presence of 
the enemy so near the line of railway communication with the capital 
excited the greatest agitation at Constantinople. The Russian scouts 
crossed the Balkans on the 14th or 15th July, and it was imme- 
diately feared at Constantinople that the beginning of the end was at 
hand. Each day brought its tale of a new station gained by the 
advancing enemy, and of an increase in their numbers. Kazanlik 
was taken at once, and on the 16th it was announced that a detach- 
ment of Cossacks had reached Yeni Saghra, a station on the branch 
line from Adrianople towards Shumla. The fall of Kazanlik was 
followed by the capture of the Shipka Pass—the principal road from 
Bulgaria into Roumelia. Adrianople itself was known to be prac- 
tically undefended. In this emergency the Porte issued a bulletin 
that Raouf Pasha, the Minister of Marine, had collected all 
the forces south of the Balkans, and driven back the Russian 
columns; but their true estimate of the gravity of the situation was 
shown in the changes that were immediately effected in the adminis- 
tration, and in the commands of the army. Safvet Pasha resigned 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Aarifi Pasha was appointed in 
his stead. Abdul Kerim Pasha was dismissed from his post of 
Commander-in-Chief on the Danube, and Mehemet Ali Pasha, 
by birth a Prussian of the Saxon Provinces, sent to the front, 
while Suleiman Pasha, having shown some energy in Monte- 
negro, was charged with the onerous duty of the command in 
Roumelia. These changes in military commands were inter- 
preted as an indication of a resolution to oppose the invader 
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with the utmost vigour; but the choice of Aarifi as Foreign Minister 
seems to have been thought by some to betoken a willingness to 
make peace. A few days will possibly show the true meaning 
of the changes made, if they have any consistent meaning; and, 
though it is unfortunate that at this critical juncture rumours of an 
English intervention should be revived, their delusive character has 
become immediately apparent, and it is not possible that the action 
of the Porte will be influenced by them. At this moment the Russians 
on the south of the Balkans are resting in a strong position at the 
foot of the Shipka Pass, while the Turks have a comparatively small 
force to oppose them, and Adrianople may be soon taken; nor can 
the suggestion that the invaders contemplate making a dash to 
Gallipoli be dismissed as pointing to an impossible contingency. 
North of the Balkans the Russians have surrounded Rustchuk, 
while the force in the quadrilateral, under Mehemet Ali, is thought 
not to exceed 60,000 men, and the new commander could not bring 
into the field an army that could in any way cope with the enemy. 
The fear, which appeared at one time real, that the battalions 
crossing the Balkans might be cut off from their base, must now be 
held to have passed away. 

A review of the military situation in Europe cannot be complete 
without a notice of the position in the Dobrudscha. From the 
day the Russian troops crossed at Matchin, they steadily advanced, 
the Turks retreating before them without a blow, until it 
was announced on the 18th and 19th July that Tchernavoda and 
Kustendje were both in Russian occupation, and the invader was in 
possession of all the railway line connecting these two stations. The 
Dobrudscha was thus completely cleared of Turkish forces, and the 
isolation of Silistria has apparently become the next object of the 
campaign. It must be added that the Porte has loudly accused the 
advancing enemy of gross cruelty towards non-combatants as well as 
combatants, to women and children as well as tomen. Some English 
correspondents with the Turkish army at Shumla, and elsewhere in 
the quadrilateral, have corroborated the accusations by evidence col- 
lected from fugitives, but it is as yet impossible to determine what 
weight should be given to these charges. Correspondents with the 
Russians describe the conduct of the army as exceptionally good, and 
declare that the chief miseries suffered by fugitives are brought upon 
themselves by their panic flight from their homes. Cases of cruelty 
on the part of individual Cossacks may be easily believed to have 
occurred, and the difficulty of restraining a victorious soldiery from 
wreaking vengeance on Mussulmans who may be denounced to them 
by their Christian neighbours, can be understood by all who have any 
acquaintance with military annals. 

While the Russian progress in Europe has been thus successful, 
the situation in Asia, which appeared so full of promise at the end 
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of June, has been entirely transformed, and the greatness of the 
change is beyond doubt a warning to us not to be too sanguine of the 
maintenance of the advances made in Europe. In the middle of 
June the Russians had invested Kars, and, although its forts were 
too strong to be carried by assault, it was hoped that the garrison 
might be reduced by starvation, and by that destruction of its resources 
which might fairly be anticipated from incessant shelling and 
artillery fire. Whilst this stronghold was thus invested, a division 
advanced westwards, threatening Erzeroum, and defeated the Turks 
near Delibaba on the 16th of June. From that time, however, the 
Russian fortunes waned. It would seem that the scheme of the 
Russian campaign was too extensive for the forces at the disposition 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and it is perhaps to this cause that may 
be traced the rumoured disagreements between the Grand Duke 
Michael and General Loris Melikoff. Whatever the explanation, the 
facts are beyond dispute. The Russians withdrew as steadily as they 
advanced, until in the middle of the month Kars was wholly relieved 
of the investing army, and a large portion of the troops of the 
invader had crossed the frontier. Ardahan has indeed throughout 
remained in Russian occupation, and the position does not seem to 
have been seriously threatened. On the other hand, the garrison 
placed in Bayazid after its capture were in turn besieged, and were 
reduced to great straits when they were successfully relieved on the 
12th July by General Tergekasoff. The most disastrous check 
suffered by the Russians was at Zewin, about half-way between Kars 
and Erzeroum, on the 25th of June. General Melikoff, in the pro- 
secution of his adventurous march towards Erzeroum, attacked 
superior Turkish forces under the command of an Austrian, General 
Kolmann, known in the Turkish service as Faizy Pasha. The battle 
lasted from 2 p.m. until night, and the losses sustained compelled the 
Russian general to draw back his forces to the east. The Turkish 
Commander-in-Chief, Muhktar Pasha, followed up this success by 
advancing with his main army towards Kars, and the raising of the 
siege, which has been already mentioned, was the immediate result. 
Reinfereements have since been ordered, and are probably now on 
their way, if some of them have not arrived at Alexandropol. At 
this moment (the 25th) the Russians are apparently disposed to 
resume the offensive, and to advance again into Armenia; but the 
signal success of the European movements has made the campaign in 
Asia Minor comparatively unimportant. The progress of the war 
during the last month has been in singular contradiction to what 
was understood to be the official opinion at Berlin. It was thought 
that the conquest of Armenia would be easy, but the passage of the 
Danube and the Balkans difficult. It was, perhaps, in consequence 
of these opinions that the plans of the campaign in Europe were most 
carefully made, and the preparations for carrying them out were 
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ample and exact, while less attention was paid to the organization of 
the war in Armenia. 

The agitation produced by the war in the countries bordering on 
Turkey has not yet culminated in any positive action. We have 
already mentioned that the Austro-Hungarian Government has 
continued to maintain its attitude of neutral watchfulness, and the 
probability of its intervention in force necessarily diminishes, as 
each successive stage of Russian advance is seen to provoke no move- 
ment towards it. The Servians have also maintained their neutrality. 
An election to fill some vacant places in the Skuptschina has resulted 
in the return of deputies pledged to support M. Ristics, and the 
chances of an active policy being adopted were thus strengthened, 
but nothing has been done. The Turks are naturally extremely 
distrustful of Servian neutrality, and continue to guard, as best they 
can, the borders of the principality. Montenegro has been practically 
relieved of the presence of the enemy. Suleiman Pasha has been 
ordered to take the command in Roumelia, and the greater part of 
his forces are transferred with him. Some overtures are said, on 
on doubtful authority, to have been made to Prince Nikita to nego- 
tiate a separate peace, and to have been refused. The coalition cabinet 
in Greece has not taken action, and the reports of risings in Crete 
require confirmation. 


The month has not been eventful in France, but everything tends 
to encourage the belief that the hopes of the Republicans will be 
realised at the general election. A wonderful unanimity of feeling 
has been exhibited by the Liberals, while divisions have appeared 
among the ranks of the Conservatives. The Liberals have also 
been most prudent and self-restrained in spite of many provocations 
to passion. The vote of the Senate of the 22nd June, assenting to 
the Dissolution of the Chamber,was followed by the issue of a decree 
of dissolution on the 25th. The bureaux of the several sections of 
deputies of the Left had already met, and resolved that the 363 
deputies who voted want of confidence in the ministry on the 17th 
May, should offer themselves collectively for re-election ; and on the 
25th the bureaux of the three sections of the Left in the Senate met, 
and agreed to a declaration which deserves to be quoted :— 

“ That the re-election of the 363 who voted the order of the day of 
the 19th of June, against the Ministry presided over by M. de 
Broglie, is a civil duty, and is incumbent on the country ; that that 
election will be the most solemn affirmation France can give of her 
resolution to maintain and consolidate the public institutions alone 
eapable of insuring order at home and peace abroad. Appealing to 
the patriotism of all, they reckon upon no Republicans offering them- 
selves as candidates in opposition to the 363 deputies who voted the 
order of the day of want of confidence.” 
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This appeal has been observed in the letter and the spirit. No 
Liberal has appeared to dispute the claim of the least important of 
the three hundred and sixty-three to re-election, and no whisper of 
comparison of the respective merits of the several sections of the Left 
has been heard. The spectacle of combined resolution thus presented 
is imposing, and cannot fail to have its effect on the French nation 
when the time of the elections arrives. On the other side nothing 
has been steadfast except the resolution of the Ministry to use all 
possible means of securing the success of their partisans. The 
Marshal himself has not refrained from ill-omened words, though they 
may have been used without any sinister meaning. A review at 
Longchamps, on the Ist July, was followed by an Order of the Day 
on the 2nd, in which the President, addressing the soldiers, said, 
“Yes, you comprehend your duties; you feel that the country has 
intrusted to you the custody of its dearest interests. On every occa- 
sion I count on youto defend them. You will help me, I am certain, 
to maintain respect for authority and law in the discharge of the 
mission confided to me, and which I shall fulfil to the end. » These 
words may be innocently interpreted, but no one can be certain that 
they do not refer to serious perils. The Marshal may be encouraged 
to exaggerate his estimate of his mission, already excessive, until he 
is brought to believe that he is charged with the duty of putting 
down, at all costs and by any means, those whom he regards as the 
enemies of “authority and law,” bent on overturning what he is 
sworn to defend. The language of the Marshal is not different in 
kind from the language of Charles X. The uneasiness excited by his 
phrases would however pass away, were it not that all men are con- 
scious that he has among his advisers persons prepared to resort to 
any extremity in pursuit of their aims. The Order of the Day was 
immediately followed by a circular from the Minister of the Interior 
to the Prefects, claiming for the Government the largest right of 
intervening in the elections and ordering the Prefects to exert them- 
selves to the utmost in recommending Government candidates. M. 
de Fourtou wrote, that “ the Government has not only the right, it is 
its duty, to point out to the electoral body the candidates who support, 
and those who oppose its policy ;” and added, that “ functionaries of 
every kind are knit to the Government which has appointed them 
by ties they are bound not to forget. We cannot permit any of 
them to be hostile to us. Any who are not afraid to use against the 
Government the authority they hold from it need expect neither 
toleration nor indulgence.” Prefectoral changes followed this 
circular, seven Prefects and ten sub-Prefects, besides other function- 
aries, being removed, and their successors being men who had served 
under the Empire or in the former De Broglie Cabinet. 


The campaign thus instituted has been maintained without remis- 
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sion. In the Bulletin des Communes, an affiche printed at the public 
expense and placarded outside the mairies throughout France, “ the 
363” deputies were described as men “whose programme was to 
disorganize and abolish the army as they would disorganize and 
abolish all, the army,—everything which makes our prosperity and 
grandeur.” M. Brunet, Minister of Public Instruction, addressed a 
note to the Prefects requiring them to furnish him with a detailed 
account of the attitude and acts of the functionaries employed in the 
administration in the various departments. M. Paris, the Minister 
of Public Works, addressed a circular to railway directors, reminding 
them that the State had ,subjected railway servants to supervision, 
and had a right to insist upon their dismissal ; and M. Cailloux, the 
Minister of Finance, issued yet another circular to the departmental 
receivers of revenue, directing them to warn their subordinates that, 
while they retain an entire freedom to vote, they must not adopt an 
attitude permitting them to be classed with the adversaries of the 
Government. It is not surprising that M. John Lemoinne should 
have denounced this petty warfare as worse than the worst character- 
istics of the Empire. “The Emperor would not have hunted small 
game.” Yet itmay be successful. Those who know the dependence 
of mind of every official in France upon his superiors cannot but 
feel that, in the absence of enormous deceit, the effect of these 
ministerial circulars must be to make every functionary from end to 
end of the country an active political agent against “the 363” and 
in favour of the candidates supported by the Government. The 
divisions among the Conservatives remain the best safeguard against 
the machinations of the ministers. The Imperialists began by 
openly confessing, or rather by boasting, that though they fought 
now for the Marshal, it was with the intention of bringing 
back the Prince Imperial in 1880. M. Tristan Lambert appeared 
before the electors of Fontainebleau, and while claiming to have 
been chosen as the Government candidate, avowed his resolution to 
do his utmost to restore the Empire. His conduct was condemned in 
a communiqué in the Moniteur, but M. Paul Cassagnac, and other 
less violent Bonapartists, loudly expressed their agreement in his 
conduct. On the other hand, a Catholic programme has been pub- 
lished in the Univers, in which every faithful child of the Holy 
Father is exhorted to support no one who will not pledge himself to 
make the promotion of the interests of the Papacy his chief object. 
Disputes have now arisen between the Orleanist supporters of the 
Marshal and the Ultramontanes; and the division in the Conserva- 
tive camp has thus become general. It is probably in consequence 
of this that it has been resolved to postpone the election until the last 
possible moment—indeed, a period beyond the constitutional limit, 
as we understand it. The 14th October is now mentioned as the 
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day for the choice of the new chamber, and this is more than three 
months later than the 25th June, the day of the issue of the decree 
of Dissolution. 


The work of Parliament during the month has been inconsiderable, 
but there has been a development of the temper and policy of the 
irreconcilable members from Ireland that threatens to involve the 
House of Commons in great difficulties. Among the business done 
must be recorded the debate, now become annual, on Mr. Trevelyan’s 
motion in favour of the establishment of household suffrage in 
counties, and the redistribution of seats so as to obtain a juster repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament. Lord Hartington, for the 
first time, voted and spoke in favour of Mr. Trevelyan’s motions, and 
his adhesion brought with it the support of many Whigs who had 
hitherto abstained from voting. Mr. Lowe repeated his former vote 
against the proposals, and Mr. Goschen, who had hitherto been 
neutral, went into the same lobby with Mr. Lowe, and defended in 
a speech his separation from his party. His opposition cannot be 
said to have been very effective. Part of it was a plea for delay 
that we might be better informed of the character of the voters 
admitted in 1867, when tried by the pressure of adverse times ; part 
of it was based on the opposition of the wage-earning classes, not 
only in England, but in English colonies, to the truths of political 
economy, and Mr. Goschen referred to the social legislation intro- 
duced since 1867 in illustration of the dangerous tendencies of the 
democracy. On the whole, Mr. Goschen’s speech was more remark- 
able for its courage than for its breadth of vision or logical power ; 
and there is truth in the observation reported to have been made by 
Lord Hartington, that his late colleague and himself had shown the 
ardour of new converts in their contributions to the discussion. Mr. 
Trevelyan’s speech was a repetition of arguments used on former 
occasions, and Sir Stafford Northcote opposed the motions with argu- 
ments that were simply dilatory. The most languid interest was 
felt in the debate, and there was at one time a danger that the House 
would be “counted” in the middle of the discussion. The action 
of Lord Hartington may be accepted as a proof that the assimilation 
of the county to the borough franchise will be henceforth part of the 
official programme of the Liberal party; but there is no reason 
to suppose that the problem of reconstructing the system of repre- 
sentation of the nation in Parliament has as yet been seriously con- 
sidered by Liberal or Conservative leaders. 

The questions raised by the action of a small band of members 
from Ireland will, for some time to come, be an occasion of much 
embarrassment in the House of Commons. At the commencement 
of the present session it was observed that Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
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Biggar had given notice to reject several bills of the first importance, 
and it was contended that these members intended to obstruct the 
progress of business as much as possible. The opinion was hastily, 
if not erroneously, framed. By giving notice of opposition to a 
measure, it is brought under the operation of the half-past twelve 
o’clock rule, which prevents opposed business from being taken after 
that hour, and the object of Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell appeared 
at first to be nothing more than that of preventing late sittings. 
The same members took an unusual course in subjecting the Mutiny 
Bill to severe and searching examination in its passage through 
Committee, but it was impossible to deny that much of their criticism 
was sound, and that they had done good service in calling attention 
to the antiquated principles of that annual law. But a prejudice 
was thus raised against these members, which they were at no pains 
to dispel; indeed, it may be doubted whether they did not feel a 
pleasure in the contemplation of the repugnance they had excited, 
and at times consciously try to heighten it. Some lectures delivered 
by them in London and the provinces, commenting in strong terms 
on the characteristics of the House of Commons, further developed 
bad feeling. Squabbles, injurious to the character and dignity of 
Parliament, recurred with great frequency in the advancing session. 
In these contests Mr. O’Connor Power brought the assistance of a 
cooler head and a better mastery of the method of business, to the 
members already named ; and, within the last month, the election of 
Mr. O’Donnell for Dungarvan appeared to add to the band a more 
aggressive Irreconcilable than all the rest. With the four thus 
described are associated, more or less loosely, three or four others, 
whose motives of conduct seem to be rooted in a boyish love of mis- 
chief rather than in any deeper feeling. The disputes which from 
time to time arose, generally commenced in a wrangle over the ques- 
tion whether business should or should not be proceeded with at 
half-past twelve. On the 2nd of July, the House was in Committee 
on the Army Estimates, and a discussion had arisen out of the 
Volunteer vote on the grievance that Volunteers were not permitted 
to be enrolled in Ireland. This vote, however, passed ; and it was 
then proposed to pass the vote for the Reserve Forces, the hour being 
a quarter to one, when Mr. O’Connor Power objected on the ground 
that the question of Volunteers had not been discussed in a proper 
manner. Mr. O’Donnell supported the opposition in a speech not 
calculated to soothe irritated feelings; and a struggle arose between the 
rest of the House and seven Irish members, joined by Mr. Whalley, 
which lasted until a quarter past seven in the morning. The 
minority alternately moved that the Chairman should “report pro- 
gress,” and that he should “leave the chair,” and as the House was 
in Committee the same members were entitled to make the same 
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motions repeatedly. In the end the majority were obliged to give 
way. Three days after a similar struggle arose, and the feelings 
generated were hotter than on the first occasion, but as the majority 
had learnt their impotence the attempt was not prolonged more than 
two hours. On the 20th, there was another difficulty of the same 
character, although the minority was less. The occasion of this last 
incident was an attempt on the part of the Government to dispose of 
three insignificant amendments, the last that were left, in the Irish 
Judicature Bill, on a Friday night, after a prolonged discussion on 
the question of the release of the remaining Fenian prisoners. Had 
the amendments in question been of any importance it would have been 
unreasonable to suggest their discussion, but they were trifling, and, 
such as they were, they could have been reconsidered on the Report. 
Mr. Biggar, however, had‘them in charge; and, in avowed resent- 
ment at the hostile vote on the question of the release of the prisoners, 
refused to proceed with them. After a long debate, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer suggested that, as it was desirable that the bill 
should be finished in Committee and reprinted, a morning sitting 
should be held the next day to dispose of the three remaining amend- 
ments. Mr. Parnell accepted the suggestion, while Mr. Biggar sat 
silent beside him, and it was thought the difficulty was surmounted ; 
but when the sitting opened on Saturday, Mr. Biggar repudiated the 
arrangement, and four more hours were consumed before the business 
was concluded. On Monday, the 23rd, there was another wearisome 
fight, ending in a vote of 386 against 15. On Wednesday, the 
25th, there was another struggle, in the course of which Mr. Parnell 
uttered some words which the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
should be taken down ; and a motion was then made by the Chan- 
cellor that Mr. Parnell was in contempt and be suspended for two 
days from his functions as member. A debate arose, in the course of 
which it became clear that the words themselves were not open to 
censure, and the motion was adjourned to Friday, and there the 
matter now (26th) rests. As the Session had thus advanced, the 
Ishmaelite feeling of opposition of this Irish minority had become 
sharper and more clearly defined. They were repudiated by Mr. 
Butt and the bulk of the Home Rule party, and they them- 
selves, intentionally or unintentionally, had apparently adopted the 
policy of making themselves intolerable as fellow-workers with any 
others in Parliament. They ‘did, indeed, disavow the policy of 
obstruction, but they admitted having it under consideration, and 
they thought it might be necessary to pursue it in the next Session. 
The prospect thus opened up is serious. The existing forms of 
business in the House of Commons enable a minority of half-a-dozen, 
or even less, to interpose obstacles to progress such as would reduce 
legislation to a standstill. Indeed, two members could move in 
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Committee amendments, substantial or unsubstantial, and propo- 
sitions for adjournment and reporting progress, so as to prevent 
any Dill passing through that stage. This abuse might be 
checked by disabling any member from making the same dilatory 
motion twice in Committee, which is now the rule in sittings of 
the House; but persons bent ‘on obstruction would still be unre- 
strained in the length of their speeches, and, when the House is in 
Committee, in their frequency ; and it would often be prejudicial to 
the efficient discussion of the details of a proposed law if this last 
liberty was abridged, nor would the feeling of the House of Com- 
mons be easily reconciled to the adoption of the principle of a c/éture. 
It is indeed difficult to repress the uneasy fear that if all these altera- 
tions in the rules of procedure were adopted, and along with them 
others that might be suggested, it would still be possible for a small 
band of members making it their prime object to disorganize business 
and provoke their fellow-members to disgust, to accomplish this 
purpose. We must conclude that this is the hope which animates 
the counsels of the Irreconcilables. They have persuaded them- 
selves that the House of Commons may be driven to concede Home 
Rule for Ireland out of sheer desperation and disgust. Unfortu- 
nately, it cannot be said that there is no show of reason in their 
belief. It has too often happened that the claims of justice have 
been neglected until it was seen that they were about to be supported 
by violence; and those who kold that the demand for Home Rule is 
founded on simple justice may argue that it will be allowed to them 
if they make themselves troublesome, though it would never be 
conceded to argument. We may be sure, however, that many other 
means of abating an intolerable nuisance will be tried before an allow- 
ance of Home Rule is seriously considered. At the commencement 
of the next Session, if not before, the forms of business will be revised, 
and those that lend themselves most easily to abuse will be amended. 
It would in the meantime be useful if we obtained some more trust- 
worthy intelligence as to the view taken in Ireland of the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Biggar, and Mr. O’Donnell. As we have 
said, Mr. Butt has repudiated their tactics, and the majority of the 
Home Rule party follow him in this repudiation. The minority 
does not contain more than a tenth of the Home Rulers. Yet it 
must be confessed that the popular press in Ireland regard Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Biggar as heroes and the truest friends of their 
country, and successive elections bring out the same feeling. Mr. 
O’Donnell, the latest arrival in the House, is the most studiously 
offensive member of the section. A vacancy has just been caused by 
the death of Sir Colman O’Loghlen, and it will be interesting to 
watch the election to fill it. Sir Colman sat for County Clare, and 
it will be remembered that it was the election of O’Connell for this 
constituency which brought about Catholic Emancipation. The 
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present election will not be of the same high significance, but the 
result of it will merit attention. 


Whilst we have had to apprehend a growing demoralization of the 
House of Commons, we have been startled by the intelligence of 
what would appear to be an actual demoralization of the relations 
between workmen and employers in the United States. A reduction 
of wages among railway servants in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Mary- 
land, has been followed by strikes, out of which has grown wide- 
spread and continuous riot, assuming something of the dimensions of 
war. It is not more than ten years since some excellent but short- 
sighted persons pointed to the other side of the Atlantic, to a nation 
where political freedom had destroyed the very germs of trade 
disputes. No trades’ unionism was known there; nor could the 
strained relations of capitalists and workmen in Europe be repro- 
duced under its equal institutions. These vain opinions have been 
entirely falsified by experience; and the events of the past week 
reveal a disregard of social bonds in the industrial centres of North 
America such as was scarcely shown in England in the worst days 
fifty and sixty years since. Philadelphia and Pittsburg have been the 
most distinguished in this bad way. The latter town, the Birming- 
ham of the United States, was given over to rioters for a couple of 
days, and some militia, who had been brought into it to preserve 
order, were defeated and pursued from one shelter to another, until 
at last they were driven into the neighbouring country and scattered 
in many directions. It is estimated that 200 were killed and 
wounded in the fights that marked these days. The contagion of 
riot, originating with the railway men on strike, spread among all 
the unemployed in the large towns, now unfortunately a large 
class, and extended from Baltimore and Philadelphia westwards as 
far as St. Louis. It has been said that it was even communicated to 
San Francisco. The disturbances have not yet entirely ceased, and the 
militia have been summoned from New England to assist the State 
authorities, while the Federal Government have ordered their troops 
to the'scenes of riot for the same purpose. It must be remembered 
that some weeks since it was found that many members of an asso- 
ciation, called the Molly Maguires, among the coal-workers of 
Pennsylvania, had been guilty of murder in furtherance of their 
trade objects, and their crimes having been brought home to them, 
they were hanged. At present too little is known of the origin of 
these disorders to pronounce an authoritative judgment on the 
conditions of society they indicate, but the spectacle presented to us 
of the mutual hostilities of classes in America demonstrates a_degree 
of social disorganization and disunion calculated to awaken serious 
and painful anxieties. 


July 26, 1877. 














BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Pessimism. 1 History and a Criticism. By James Sutty. King & Co. 
An account of the pessimistic theory of life and the universe, as set forth 
in the writings of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, with an examination of its 
alleged scientific basis. 
The Science of Language, Linguistics, Philology, and [tymology. By 
AseL Hoveracgur. Translated by A. H. H. Keane. Chapman and 
Hall. 


A clear and precise survey of the ground occupied at present by the 

science of philology. 
Serretus and Calvin. By R. Wittts, M.D. King & Co. 

A biography of Servetus, principally in his relation to Calvin. 

Bacon and Esser, A Sketch of Bacon's Barly Life. By Bows A. Anrorr. 
Secley. 

An unfavourable review of Bacon’s relations with Essex. 

Cobden and the Anti-Corn Law League. By Henry Asuwortu. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 

A narrative of Cobden’s personal share in the Anti-Corn Law movement, 

by one of his coadjutors. 
Kyypt as It Is. By J. C. McCoax. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

Substantially a defence of the Khedive’s administration. 

Montenegro: its People and their History, By the Rey. Witt1amM Denton. 
Daldy, Isbister & Co. 

A full and compact account, compiled from the author's previous contri- 
butions to periodicals. 
Castle St. Anyelo, and the Bvil Hye. Being additional chapters to Lobadi 

Lioma.” By W. W. Story. Chapman and Hall. 

Compilations, the latter containing a great number of curious particulars 
respecting the belief in spells and amulets. 
Les Frangiles et la Seconde Génération Chréetienne. Pay Exxesr Renan. 

Calmann Lévy; Barthés and Lowell. 





A history of the Christian literature for the half century subsequent to 
the fall of Jerusalem, including the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts. 


Essai de Psychologie. La DBéte et UHomme. Par E. Fourmt. Barthes 
and Lowell. 
An endeavour to establish psychology on a physiological bas's. 


La Gréce avant les Grecs. Par Lovuts Bentoznw. Maisonneuve. 
An argument for the Pelasgian origin of the modern Albanians. 
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Le Chevalier de Jant. Relations de la France avee le Portugal au temps de 
Mazarin. Par Jutes Tesster. Sandoz and Fischbacher; Barthés 
and Lowell. 


Diplomatic documents, with an historical introduction. 


Sie Semaines en Afrique. Par M. Turerry-Miec. Calmann Levy; 
3arthes and Lowell. 

Observations on the political and economical condition of Algeria, and of 
the reforms recently effected by General Chanzy. 


Mélanges et Lettres. Par Xavier Dovpan. Tom 3. Calmann Levy; Barthes 
and Lowell. 
The correspondence of the preceptor of the present Prime Minister of 
France. 
Tes Points Obscurs de la Vie de Moliere. Par Jutrs Lorseveur. 
Barthes and Lowell. 
Principally relating to Molicre’s early years, and to his marriage. 


Liseux ; 


Grinod de la Leyniere et son groupe. Par Gustave DesnormesTerres. 
Didier; Barthés and Lowell. 
A biography of the author of the -1/manach des Gourmands. 


Les Souvenirs @un Artiste. Par Antorse Evex. Dentu; Parthés and 
Lowell. 
The autobiography of a sculptor and a politician, whose life has been one 
continuous struggle. 


Enutwicklungsgeschichte der Vorstellungen vom Austande nach dem Tode. Von 
Epuunp Spiess. Costenoble ; Kolekmann. 
A comprehensive account of the opinions entertained by various nations 
and religions respecting a future life. 


Abhandlungen zur Ierd-und Volkerlkunde. Von Oscan Pescurr. Heraus- 
gegeben von J. Lowenserc. Duncker and Humblot; Williams and 
Norgate. 

A collection of Peschel’s miscellaneous essays on physical geography and 
cognate subjects. 


Die Handelstrassen der Griecher und Romer an die Gestade des Baltisehen 
Meeres, Von J. N. von Savowsxr. Costenoble; Kolekmann. 
A learned endeavour to trace out the routes by which, throughout almost 
the whole of the classical period, an interchange was effected between the 
products of the Mediterrancan and the Baltic regions. 


Brasilien. Land und Leute. Von Oscar Cansvarr. Mittler; Williams 
and Norgate. 
A full account of the political administration and natural productions of 
Brazil, witha narrative of travels on the coast. 


Skizzen aus Russland. Von Taropor von LexGenrenptr. Wedekind and 
Sechwieger; Williams and Norgate. 


A supplement to the writer’s former work on Russia in the Nineteenth 
Century. 











